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PAISLEY    POETS. 


REV.    ALEXANDER    WALLACE. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  WALLACE  is  a  native  of  Paisley, 
and  was  bom  in  1816.     His  father,  Saunders  Wallace,  was 
the  owner  of  the  property  No.   14  King  Street,  wherein 
Alexander  was  bom.    This  house,  which  was  taken  down  some 
years  ago,  was  of  one  storey  with  attics  and  thatched  roof. 
Like  many  other  houses  built  in  Paisley  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  ground  floor  was  divided  into  a  kitchen  and 
small  parlour  on  the  one  side  of  the  close  and  a  four-stanced 
weaving  shop  on  the  other  side.      It  was  in  the  weaving 
shop  that  old  Saunders  Wallace  passed  the  most  of  his  years 
as  a  silk -gauze  weaver.     In  this  shop,  and  under  his  father, 
Alexander,  after  a  few  years  of  initiatory  training  as  a  draw- 
boy,  learned  the  same  branch  of  weaving  which  his  father 
followed.      AVhen  the  trade  in  this  beautiful  but  delicate 
class  of  fabrics  died  out  in  Paisley,  the  father,  being  then 
advanced  in  years,  did  not  attempt  the  heavier  class  of 
harness -shawl  weaving,  but  commenced  the  weaving  of  silk 
tartans.     The  future  clergyman  in  the  few  years  of  his  em- 
ployment at  the  loom,  was  also  employed  in  the  weaving  of 
silk  gauze  and  silk  tartan. 

Alexander's  early  education  was  necessarily  of  a  very 
meagre  kind.  Although  he  took  his  full  share  in  all  kinds 
of  games  and  pastimes  indulged  in  by  those  in  his  condition 
of  life,  yet  he  had,  even  in  his  drawboy  days,  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  books.  Whatever  his  pockets  might  contain  in 
the  way  of  tops,  peeries,  marbles,  or  buttons,  he  was  sure  to 
be  able  to  produce  one  or  two  penny  chap-books  or  a  stray 
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oumber  of  Chambers's  Journal.    He  pkyed  on  the  flute,  and 
also  was  able  to  sketch  in  water  colour. 

When  he  had  been  at  the  loom  for  five  or  six  years,  being 
then  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  an  event 
happened  which  changed  the  whole  direction  of  his  life. 
An  uncle  (David  Wallace,  yam  merchant,  Paisley,)  died  and 
left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  his  father  and  other  two 
families.  The  money  enabled  the  father  to  leave  the  loom, 
and  Alexander  to  obtain  a  superior  education.  His  ambition 
always  soared  high  above  his  original  position,  and  he 
possessed  abilities  sufficiently  great  to  enable  him  to  cany 
such  a  laudable  aim  to  a  successful  consummation.  He 
aspired  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  close  applica- 
tion and  perseverance  in  his  studies  at  Paisley  Grammar 
School  and  Glasgow  University,  he  overcame  every  difficult. 
At  the  Paisley  Grammar  School  in  1836,  he  gained  the  first 
prize  in  "  composition  and  hterature,"  and  the  first  prize 
"  for  a  well  regulated  mind"  (Robert  Browns  History  of 
the  Grammar  School,  p.  507).  In  a  German  University  he 
afterwards  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  vigour. 

...  ,,.  ..y  urile  poetrj-, 

but  I  do  know  that  when  studying  in  Glasgow  University  in 
1839,  he  gained  "the  Annual  Vxvix  I'oem  in  the  Logic  class," 
the  subject  being  "  The  Pyramids."  This  prize  poem  was 
printed  and  published  in  a  separate  volume  of  56  juges 
duodecimo  in  1841.  I  shall  afterwards  h; 
give  an  extract  from  this  poem. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Wallace  was  first  settled  u 
Alexandria  on  the  l^ven,  and  subsequently  in  Bradford, 
Yorkshire ;  thtn  in  the  Potierrow,  Edinburgh,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished- himself  by  useful  labours  among  the  working 
people,  and  as  a  determined  enemy  to  inteniperanre  ami 
sloih.  In  1857,  Mr.  Wallace  was  called  to  Glasgow  by  ilie 
unanimous  voice  of  the  congregation  of  liast  Campbell  Street, 


REV.  ALEXANDER  WALLACE.  It 

where  he  still  conducts  the  pastorate  with  great  zeal  and 
ability.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  has  been  conferred 
on  him  since  he  came  to  Glasgow. 

When  in  Bradford,  he  delivered  with  great  acceptance  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Bible,  on  the  aflernoon  of  each 
Sabbath  till  the  course  was  completed.  These  lectures  were 
published,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Bible  and  the  Working 
Classes,"  and  the  success  of  the  work  was  so  great  that  the 
first  impression  of  2000  was  exhausted  in  little  more  than 
three  months.  A  second  edition  was  published  in  1S62. 
In  1857,  the  reverend  gentleman  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  The  Gloaming  of  Life  :  a  memoir  of  James  Stirling."  In 
1862,  Mr.  Wallace  published  another  work,  entited  "  Poems 
and  Sketches,"  among  which  is  "  Our  Scottish  Peasant 
literature,"  sometimes  delivered  by  him  as  a  lecture.*  In 
1867,  he  accompanied  Sir  Peter  (then  Mr.  Peter)  Coats  in 
an  extensive  tour  through  Palestine,  taking  the  route  by 
Sinai  and  the  Desert.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a 
handsome  and  interesting  volume,  descriptive  of  this  tour, 
entitled  "  The  Desert  and  the  Holy  Land."  In  1869,  Mr. 
Wallace  published  a  volume  of  316  pages  duodecimo,  en- 
titled "  Sketches  of  Life  and  Character."  A  few  years  ago  he 
published  in  pamphlet  form  a  book  relating  to  Paisley  draw- 
boys,  he  having  been  in  early  life,  as  already  mentioned, 

■  This  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  in  the  Free 
Middle  Church,  Paisley,  on  Uie  evening  of  6th  April,  1858.  The 
reverend  lecturer  gave  a  series  of  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  Scottish  Poets  who  had  risen  into  eminence 
from  among  ihe  peasantry,  and  gave  some  iinc  quotations  from  iheir 
works.  The  lecture,  which  exhibited  complete  mastery  of  the  subject, 
was  delivered  with  power  and  eloquence,  and  was  listened  to  with 
narked  attention.  The  funds  arising  from  the  lectures  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  of  Recovery.  As  Chief  Magistrate,  I  had  the 
honour  of  presiding  on  that  occasion. 
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one  of  them,  showing  the  success  in  business  of  many  of 

that  class. 

THE    PYRAMIDS. 

AN  EXTRACT. 

Ye  stand  like  everlasting  hills  :  your  age 
Is  shrouded  in  the  mbty  veil  of  time 
Which  none  has  drawn  aside.     Could  ye  but  speak, 
O  !  what  a  wondrous  story  would  ye  tell ! 
How  long,  how  sad — a  lifetime  would  not  serve 
To  hear  the  half.     Dwells  there  no  voice  within 
Your  vaulted  labyrinths,  your  caverns  drear  ? 
No  harp,  like  that  of  Memnon's,  to  unfold 
In  plaintive  strains  the  secrets  of  the  tomb  ? 
No  oracle  responsive  to  the  Muse, 
Who  seeks  not  knowledge  of  the  coming  times. 
But  fain  would  know  the  past  ?    What  great  events, 
What  saddening  changes  to  this  world  of  change  ! 
(And  yet  ye  towering  stand) — what  bloody  wars 
Have  wasted  life  and  gold — what  tyrants  base 
Have  waded  seas  of  blood  to  empire  vast, 
And  scattered  death  and  ruin  in  their  way — 
What  monstrous  villanies,  and  fell  disease. 
Have  vexed  the  troubled  earth  since  first,  in  youth. 
The  dying  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
Fell  lingeringly  around  your  snowy  sides ! 

Great  City  of  the  Dead  !  where  has  the  earth 
Such  ancient  landmarks  in  the  waste  of  time  ? 
We  love  to  gaze  upon  your  wrinkled  face ; 
We  deprecate  the  hand  that  would  be  laid 
With  impious  purpose  on  your  honoured  sides. 
This  has  been  done,  but  done  in  vain.     Ye  throw 
In  spite  of  all  the  violence  of  man. 
The  surge  of  ceaseless  change,  the  angry  war 
Of  wintry  winds,  a  wide-spread  shadow  o'er 
The  burning  sands  ;  and  still  ye  tower  aloft, 
Titanian  temples,  which,  though  never  seen, 
But  only  read  or  heard  of,  fill  the  soul 
With  notions  of  the  true  sublime,  and  link 
The  present  with  four  thousand  years  ago. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  ROSE. 

Sweet  April  flower,  the  dearest 
Of  all  Spring  fluwers  lu  me ; 

First  blossom  thou  appearest 
Upon  our  family  tree. 

When  Ihe  crocus  and  the  snowdrop 
Have  passed  Iheir  short-lived  day, 

I'hou  earnest,  the  first  bud  of  hope, 
To  grace  the  opening  May. 

Dear  pledge  of  many  sacred  vows. 
When  time  was  fresh  and  young ; 

And  life  was  like  the  summer  boughs 
With  golden  blosmms  hung. 

Thy  liltte  rosy  liplets 

Are  the  nectarine  of  youth  ; 

Thine  eyes  are  dewy  driplets, 
The  purest  gems  of  Irulh. 

Thou  weri  not  many  houia  M 

When  a  lovely  China  rose 
lis  ^Iken  leadeu  did  unfold. 

Pure  as  the  Alpine  snows. 

1  plucked  (his  earliest  blossom 
Fresh  from  its  mother  earth. 

And  placed  it  on  the  bosom 
Of  her  who  gave  thee  birth. 

A  rosebud  on  one  breast. 

Thyself  upon  the  other  ; 
Two  lily  hands  around  thee  pressed — 

How  happy  was  thy  mother  ! 

She,  whispering,  said—"  This  rose-tre 
Must  grow  beneath  our  roof  j 

It  will  be  ever  dear  to  me, 
With  its  leaves  of  silken  woof. 
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Hut  more  because  it  marks  (he  Spring 

Wlicn  1>aby  dear  wai>  bum, 
And  bruught  its  early  oHcrini; 

To  grace  this  happy  mom." 
I  raised  the  rose-tree,  blooming  fair 

With  buds  on  every  bough, 
And  planted  il  with  lender  care 

Where  ihy  cradle  slandeth  now. 
Kut  il  drooped,  and  every  green  leaf 

Fell  withering  from  the  tree  ; 
And  then  we  Ihoughl,  with  biirer  grief. 

Of  early  deuh  to  Ihec. 


TO  MY  FIRST  BORN. 

Siieel  bud  of  many  youthful  liopes,  the  harbinger  of  good, 

Thou  earnest  when  the  snowdrop  died  ;  when,  in  the  awakening  wood. 

The  thrush  began  ha  mellow  sung,  and  (he  lark,  with  fluttering  wing. 

Rose  merrily  to  greet  thee  with  (lie  freshest  song  of  Spring. 

There  were  many  sad  and  stricken  hearls  on  the  morning  of  thy  birlh. 

For  the  famine  and  the  pestilence  <>pread  havoc  o'er  Lhe  earth  ; 

Bui  to  our  collage  home  of  love  (hy  coming  was  a  light. 

Which,  like  a  slar  of  promise,  rose  on  a  dark  :tnd  troubled  night. 

Oh  !  be  not  like  the  flowers  of  Spring  that  bloom  but  for  a  day — 

The  snowdrops  and  (he  crocus  have  already  pissed  away; 

And,  ah  me  !  many  lilllc  grave-!  in  the  "  Aukt  Kirkyard  "  are  green. 

And  the  faces  of  lhe  Ijoanliful  shall  on  eanh  no  more  be  seen. 

The  fairest* flowers  are  soonest  gone  ;  may  it  not  be  so  wilh  llice, 

For  Ihou,  my  earliest  household  flower,  wilt  aye  \>c  dear  to  ms  ; 

And  Twill  guard  most  lenderiy,  and  shelter  from  the  stonn, 

Each  blossom  as  it  spreads  to  give  new  t)eauties  to  thy  form. 

tri>d  keep  thee,  floweret  of  (he  Vale,  and  shield  lliec  from  all  hanii, 

In  wintry  tempests  hold  ihee  up  by  His  Almighty  arm  ; 

And  may  Ilis  blessed  Spirit  live  within  thy  heart  of  hearls, 

Then  thou  shall  bloom  in  Heaven  above  when  (his  frail  life  dejxirts. 


THOMAS      DUNN. 

THOMAS  DUNN  was  a  native  of  Barrhead,  and  was 
bom  on  6th  June,  iSto.  He  received  the  classical  part  of 
his  education  at  Neilston  Parish  School.  When  I  was  a. 
pupil  in  that  school,  he  was  in  a  younger  class.  After 
completing  his  education  in  that  school  in  i8j6,  he  went  to 
Paisley,  and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  John  Dunn,  writer.  In  about  1833  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  became  a  clerk  to  Mr.  William  Bowie 
Stewart  Campbell,  W.S.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Campbell 
till  1838,  when  he  began  business  on  his  own  account  as  an 
S.S.C.     He  died  on  14th  December,  1863. 

Mr.  Dunn,  like  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Dunn,  was  a 
member  of  the  "Edinburgh  Angling  Club,"  described  in 
Vol  I.,  at  page  323,  and  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  "  gentle 
art."  He  also  resembled  his  own  brother,  and  many  brother 
anglers,  in  that  he  courted  the  muse, — ^particularly  in  regard 
to  angling.  In  the  tirst  publication  for  the  members  of  that 
angling  club,  in  1858,  there  appear  six  of  his  songs,  of 
which  I  here  submit  four ; — 


THE      CALL. 

7-|.«-"J=nnyJot,«.- 

Up,  up,  and  anay,  for  the  winter  is  fled. 

With  baskel  and  rod  let  cnch  angler  be  ^en; 
Now  gaily  the  slre.imlet  glides  over  ils  bed, 

And  clail  arc  its  bnnks  in  the  brightest  of  green. 
The  sweel  flowers  are  springing  on  ilk  sunny  spot. 

The  wee  birds  are  singing  on  ilk  budding  tree ; 
There's  music  as  sweet  in  the  reel's  birring  note  j- 

Then  up  and  away  to  ths  fishing  with  me. 
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I  care  not  for  honours,  I  care  not  for  gain, 

The  path  of  ambition  will  never  tempt  me ; 
My  days  I  would  spend,  free  from  sorrow  and  pain, 

Where  Tweed  pours  its  waters  by  sweet  Femielec. 
Oh !  there  would  I  wander,  from  morning  till  night, 

With  rod  and  with  line  the  bright  salmon  to  snare 
Then  repose  on  its  banks  till  the  last  rays  of  light 

Leave  in  shadow  and  stillness  the  old  Bridge  of  Yair. 

The  delights  of  the  chase  they  can  never  compare 

With  the  angler's  pure  joys,  as  he  rambles  along  ; 
His  heart  light  and  free  as  his  own  mountain  air, 

In  gladness  responds  to  the  merry  brook's  song. 
Then  up»  and  away  to  the  streams  we  love  best, 

With  our  nice-tapered  rods,  and  tackle  so  rare  ; 
We'll  angle  all  day,  and  at  night  in  the  **  Nest," 

With  toast  and  with  song  bid  defiance  to  care. 


A     WEEL-FILLED     CREEL, 
Tufte—**  When  the  kye  come  hamc." 

Come  all  ye  jolly  anglers 

Who  handle  rod  and  line. 
Leave  off  your  merry  tales  a  wee, 

And  push  aside  the  wine ; 
I'll  tell  you  o'  a  pleasure 

Which  none  but  anglers  feel,  — 
'Tis  retumin'  frae  the  water 

Wi'  a  weel  -  filled  creel. 

A  weel  -  filled  creel, 
A  weel  -  filled  creel ; 
'Tis  retumin'  frae  the  water 
Wi'  a  weel -filled  creel. 

What  signifies  to  boast  and  blaw 

O'  this  fish  and  o'  that, 
The  muckle  ane  that  brak'  the  line. 

The  nibbles  that  we  gat  j 
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"TTie  big  ane — sure  '(was  twenty  pur',' 
He  kent  its  weight  fii'  treel ; 

Gi'e  me  the  proof  thai  nocht  can  ding — 
A  weel  -  filled  creeL 

A  weel- filled  creel,  &c 

Sec  yonder  pawkie  carle, 

\\'\'  laughter  in  his  e'e. 
He  has  nae  time  to  lak'  bis  glass 

Or  crack  a  joke  wi'  mc  ; 
Sae  eager  to  be  at  the  sport. 

He  bolts  wi'  rod  and  reel, 
And  smilingly  frae  Caddon  brings 

Aweel-fiiledcreel. 

Aweel-fiUed  creel,  &c. 

When  Spring  comes  in,  arrayed  wi'  sinili 

And  Howers  bedeck  the  lea  ; 
When  vernal  breezes  round  us  blaw. 

And  fill  the  heart  wi'  glee  i 
The  Lawyer,  and  the  Painter,  too, 

Wilt  aFT  to  Tweedside  steal, 
Desertin'  desks  and  easels  for 

A  wcel-lilledcreel. 

A  ireel-lilled  creel,  &c. 


Should  care  oppress  the  angler' 

And  a'  things  look  agec, 
Just  leave  (he  noisy  toun  awhile. 

And  jog  along  wi'  me. 
A'e  day  beside  Tweed's  siller  stream 

Will  drive  care  to  the  deil, 
And  send  you  ha  me  rejoicin'  wi' 

A  weel-fiUedcrcel. 

A  weel-filledcrecl,  &c. 

And  when  you're  wearied  out  at  nichi 

Wi'  flourishin'  your  wan', 
A  tiresome  gait  'twiil  you  and  hamc, 

Nae  "TammiG  Scott's"  at  han', 
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\cU  ha'c  ihc  salisfaction 

IlsnoH'i'ytllj'uuro:). 
llut  merely  sladirin'  wi'  the  tuad 

O'  a  weel  -  liitcil  creel. 

A  weel-filled  creel,  Slc. 

Theri  leeie  me  on  Ihe  angler's  haunls. 

There  I  would  apend  ilk  day, 
'Mang  moxsy  glens  and  stllludes. 

Where  bumies  wimplin*  stray  ; 
And  then  at  e'en,  'neath  cosy  bield, 

I'd  toast  a'  fishers  leal ; 
And  may  Iheir  sairest  burden  be 

A  weel-filled  creel. 

A  weel-filled  creel,  &c. 


I'M,    AWA'    TO    CADDON. 

r<.H(— "Silly  in  our  Allej'." 

Sonie  boast  the  Tay,  and  some  the  Clyde, 

And  some  the  Tweed  arc  mad  on ; 
For  nane  o'  them  care  I  a  fig, 

Sae  I'll  awa'  to  Caddon; 
For  Caddon  is  the  wale  o'  streams, 

As  frae  the  hills  it  tushes 
Then  gently  murmurs  o'er  its  course. 

Or  jinks  amang  the  bushes. 

I've  fished  the  Leader  and  the  Tyne, 

'I'he  Armil  and  the  Talla; 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  think  on 

The  days  I've  spent  on  Cjala; 
In  Lu^ie,  too,  I've  cast  my  flee. 

And  many  a  fish  have  had  on ; 
Itut  tho'  these  streams  arc  dear  to  mc. 

They  ne'er  can  malch  «i'  Caddon. 


THOU AS  DUNN. 

No  hideoui)  rocks  disturb  i(&  cuurac, 
O'er  pebbles  brighi  it's  slrayin", 

lis  ripple  is  like  music  sneel. 
As  round  a  scaur  It's  playiii' ; 

Its  bonks  are  green,  its  poots  are  deep. 
Anil  snarm  wi'  fish  sae  bonnie  ; 


Ohi 


'  ilher  st 


It  is  the  best  o'  ouy. 
Ha  fair  a  scene  will  bring  repose 

To  him  that's  aye  perturbed. 
Or  gcnll;  stir  the  soul  of  him 

Whom  nothing  ere  disturbed. 
Then  cheer  your  heart,  each  angler  dea 

Nor  worldly  things  look  sad  on  ; 
But  mount  your  Imsket  and  your  rod, 

And  aff  wi'  me  to  Caddon. ' 


THE  SUN  GLINTS  OVER  NEIDPATH  FELL. 


The  sun  glints  over  Neidpalh  Kell, 

And  lights  the  forest  gray ; 
The  dew-drops  glisten  on  the  grass. 

The  cock  proclaims  (he  day. 
Then  up,  my  lads  ',  cast  care  aside, 

Throw  business  to  the  deil  ; 
We'll  fill  our  baskets  frae  yon  stream 

That  winds  by  Aahiesliel. 
I.et  ilhers  toil  frae  day  to  day. 

This  warld's  gear  to  win. 
Or  seek  in  pleasure's  vain  purvuil 

For  joys  they  ne'er  can  fin' ; 
But  gi'e  (o  me  my  weel-wom  creel. 

My  guid  rod  in  my  han', 
And  tho'  I'm  poor,  I  envy  not 

The  noblest  in  the  Ian'. 
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ALLAN     STEWART. 

ALLAN  STEWART  was  not  a  native  of  Paisley,  but 
was  bom  at  Houston,  in  Renfrewshire,  on  30th  January, 
181 2.  He  received  his  education  at  the  village  school,  and 
as  Mr.  M*Lean,  the  teacher,  believed  that  the  future  poet 
had  a  good  memory,  the  1 19th  psalm  was  given  him  to  learn 
by  heart,  and  this  task  he  performed  to  the  great  pleasure  of 
the  schoolmaster.  Some  years  after  this,  he  repeated  all  the 
paraphrases^to  one  of  his  uncles.  Allan's  father,  who  was 
a  sawyer  to  trade,  went  with  his  family  to  Cartsdyke, 
Greenock,  that  he  might  improve  his  circumstances ;  but 
they  removed  from  Cartsdyke,  after  a  short  time,  to  Paisley. 
This  would  be  about  1827.  Martha  Muir,  Allan's  aunt, 
who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Renfrew,  was  a  very  pious  woman, 
and  could  express  herself  with  much  ability,  took  great 
interest  in  him.  She  died  on  31st  December,  1831.  Her 
letters  and  addresses  to  her  relations  and  friends  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  Renfrew, 
in  1 833,' along  with  a  memoir  written  by  him.  Her  first 
letter  in  that  book  was  originally  sent  to  young  Allan. 

The  future  poet  worked  as  a  drawboy,  and  afterwards 
as  a  weaver.  In  1837,  when  the  weaving  trade  was  sadly 
depressed,  his  father  and  family  suffered  very  severely.  In 
the  month  of  October  in  that  year,  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  was  seized  with  typhus  fever.  The  father 
was  next  attacked,  and  the  young  poet  also  became  unwell 
with  the  same  disease.  At  his  own  request,  he  was  on  the 
7th  November  taken  to  the  House  of  Recovery,  and  died 
there  on  the  12th  November,  in  the  twenty- sixth  year  of  his 
age.  His  father  died  at  the  same  time,  and  both  were  in- 
terred in  the  same  grave  in  the  Martyrs'  burying  ground. 


ALLAN  STEWART.  SI 

The  short  memoir  accompanying  the  poetic  verses 
published  after  his  death  in  1838,  entitled  the  "  Poetic 
Remains  of  the  late  Allan  Stewart,"  of  144  pages,  was,  I 
understand,  written  by  his  acquaintance,  Charles  Fleming, 
the  poet.  He  states  that  of  Allan's  first  attempt  at  verse, 
little  can  be  favourably  said.  But  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  caused  a  complete  change.  He  met  with  a  young 
woman,  the  glance  of  whose  eye,  and  whose  insinuating 
disposition,  drew  forth  the  responses  of  his  heart.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  his  poetry.  He  was  peculiarly  the  lyric 
poet  of  love.  Charles  Fleming,  when  meditating  on  his 
grave,  says — 

"  With  silent  step  and  thoughlful  mood  1  ga^ 

Upon  thy  restinE-p'lce,  thou  gifted  youlh  ! 
Let  others  laugh  M  life's  bcuililering  maze, 

I  cherish  much  the  pa^t,  its  '}oyi,  its  truth." 

I.AVINA. 

I  sigh  for  Lavina — Lavina  is  gone, 

And  Ihe  hopes  I  held  dearest  for  ever  are  flown. 

The  beams  of  her  blue  eyes  no  more  will  impart 

That  sweet  sunny  pleasure  so  dear  to  my  heart  ; 

So  dear  to  my  heart,  now  cheerless  and  lone — 

1  sigh  for  Lavina — Lavina  is  gone. 

I  pine  in  the  grotlo,  made  desolate  by  her, 

I  worship  her  name  deep-graved  in  yon  fir  ; 

I  doat  on  the  rosebud  she  praised  so  oft, 

Like  her  it  is  lovely,  endearing,  and  soft  ; 

Its  beauty  but  grieves  me,  'tis  so  like  her  orni  ; 

I  sigh  for  Lavina — Lavina  is  gone. 

If  she  had  but  gone  to  her  long  last  abode, 

I'd  solace  my  sorrows  while  wreathing  her  sod  ; 

But  she  shines  the  first  gem  of  a  far  foreign  isle, 

And  the  heart  of  another  exults  in  her  smile  ; 

Exults  in  her  smile,  while  here  I  must  moan 

And  sigh  for  Lavina— Lavina  is  gone. 


PAISLEY  POETS. 
SONNET: 


ON  SBEING  THE   WAVES 

Roll  on,  proud  wave,  while  o'er  ihy  slonny  breasi 

The  snowy  gull  ihy  mirch  of  freedom  sings  ; 

Roll  on,  and  gaily  blend  thy  foamy  crest 

With  fitful  glimmerinEs  of  ihe  selling  sun. 

To  me  ihou  art  a  joy — my  spirit  springs 

And  wantons  wildly  in  thy  fearful  fun. 

O  that  my  life  were  tike  thee,  wild  and  free, 

Ranging  from  rock  to  rock,  from  isle  to  isle. 

Spurning  as  nought  presumptuous  man's  decree. 

Subject  alone  to  heaven's  frown  and  smile  I 

Thai  wish  is  vain.     Fond  fancy  will  outrun 

The  race  of  reason  ;  but  it  must  recoil. 

Roll  on,  proud  wave,  there's  more  of  God  in  thee 

Than  ought  on  earth  I've  seen,  or  e'er  will  see. 


OAK  OF  KLDERSUK 

Laurel  of  the  brave  and  free. 

Thou  are  quickly  fading ! 
Spring  is  smiling  on  the  lea, 

But  to  thee  unaiding. 
Storm'd  by  many  a  winter's  war. 

Now  thou'rt  old  and  hoary. 
Thou  werl  young  when  freedom's  star 

Smil'd  on  Scottish  glory. 
Tho'  England  wavM  her  victor  plume 

O'er  lands  where  slaves  did  lei  her, 
The  rugged  soil  that  bade  thee  bloom 

She  could  nc"cr  ciiretler. 
Thou  must  fall !     Bui  ah  !  Ihe  fame 

Of  Wallace  ne'er  shall  perLsh  ! 
Embers  of  his  mighty  flame 

Scottish  hearts  shall  cheriib ! 


ALLAN  STEWART, 


SWORD  OF  WALLACE. 

Sword  of  the  might}' ! 
Tby  iriumphs  are  o'er  ; 


Canw 


eld  thee  n. 


Thou  flambeau  of  freedom. 
Thou  brand  of  Ihe  braTC, 

The  terror  of  foemen, 
The  (ieaih  of  the  slave. 

Thy  Wallace  hath  left  ihee 

To  rot  in  thy  rest. 
Oh  !  where  is  the  hand  thai  is 

Worthy  thy  tniil? 

Thou  fell's!  on  the  foe 
Like  the  heav'n-shol  star, 

And  where  was  the  helm 
Thy  vengeance  could  mar? 

No  more  in  the  battle 

Thnu'll  crush  the  proud  mail. 
Nor  clang  with  war's  rattle 

When  foemen  assail. 

The  thistle,  aspirant. 
Waves  wildly  and  tree 

Since  the  blood  of  the  tyrant 
Is  blanch'd  upon  thee. 
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THOMAS     JOHNSTONE. 

THOMAS  JOHNSTONE  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  June, 
1 812.  His  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Wigtonshire, 
and  removed  at  an  early  period  to  Paisley.  They  latterly 
lived  in  Glasgow,  and  died  there.  Thomas  was  apprenticed 
to  a  watchmaker  in  Glasgow,  and  wrought  with  him  till  he 
became  unsuccessful  in  business.  Thomas  enlisted  in  1830 
in  the  79th  Highlanders,  and  served  with  the  regiment  in 
America,  at  Gibraltar,  and  at  home,  till  in  1852  he  was 
discharged  with  a  small  pension.  For  about  five  years  he 
was  employed  in  a  store  at  Liverpool,  and  for  three  years  he 
was  drill  instructor  to  the  Barrhead  Volunteers.  For  about 
ten  years  prior  to  his  death  in  Glasgow,  on  29th  December, 
1870,  he  was  from  general  debility  unable  to  do  much.  He 
courted  the  muse,  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  composed 
while  he  was  in  the  army.  It  was  his  wish  to  have  his 
thoughts  in  verse  and  prose  published  while  alive.  This 
was  not,  however,  done ;  but  they  were  collected  after  his 
death  by  his  minister,  the  Rev.  James  M*Naught,  Maitland 
Free  Church,  Glasgow,  who  had  been  solicited  by  Johnstone 
when  alive  to  do  so.  The  book  is  entitled  "A  Soldier's 
Thoughts  in  Verse  and  Prose,"  and  extends  to  159  pages. 

A   WELCOME  TO  THE   ROBIN. 

Hail,  herald  of  time's  fleeting  hours, 

I  love  to  hear  thy  pensive  strain  ; 
Though  thou  hast  fle<l  the  leafless  l)owers 

To  warble  near  my  cot  again. 

Thou'rt  come,  like  messenger  divine, 

To  tell  that  stormy  winter's  nigh ; 
At  early  mom,  and  day's  decline, 

Thy  little  crimson  breast  I'll  spy. 


THOMAS  JOHNSTONE. 

Perch'd  on  the  old  thom  by  the  wall, 
Sweel  pouring  forth  thy  mellow  Uy  ; 

And  on  in  kindnns  TJl  let  fall 
A  crumb  or  two  for  thee  lo  sla]r. 

Bui  yet  thou  wilt  not  tarry  long. 

Nor  sing  to  ncmn  Ihy  plainlive  str?!"  ■ 

But  tranquil  eve  will  make  thy  sotig 
Sweet  from  the  old  thorn 


Thou'it  rarely  heard  when  ^uiDaier  bright 
Adorns  fair  nature's  lovely  charms, 

Bui  sports  in  silence,  with  delight, 
'Mid  scenes  unknown  to  loud  alarms. 

VThen  frosts  are  keen,  and  snow  lies  deep, 
Thoa'rt  oft  a  beggar  it  my  door; 

Fain  would  I  thee  in  5a.fety  keep 
Till  winter's  bitter  blasts  blow  o'er. 

But  thou  art  shy  lo  share  my  home, 

To  eat  my  crumbs  scarce  wilt  ihou  slay ; 

So  sing  thy  song,  and  safely  roam, 
And  come  again  near  closing  day. 


LINES  ON  REVISITING  THE  PLACE  OF  MY  BIRTH. 

Tis  long,  long  since  I  look'd  on  thee. 

My  oft  remember'd  natal  spot; 
So  changed  the  scene  in  all  I  see, 

ReniEinbrance  seems  in  vain  begot. 

The  rural  charms  I  loved  so  dear, 

No  more  surround  the  dwelling  fair 
Where  first  I  shed  the  swelling  tear 

And  leam'd  to  lisp  an  infant's  prayer. 

That  dwelling,  now  a  mart  of  trade, 

Its  garden  fair,  and  lovely  bounds. 
Where  flowerets  grew,  and  sunbeams  play'd, 

Now  ring  with  loud  and  bustling  sounds. 
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*Twas  but  in  childhood  here  I  dwelt, 
For  fate  had  doom'd  me  far  to  roam  ; 

But  deep  impressions  yet  are  felt 
Of  thee,  dear  childhood's  happy  home ! 

Here  memory  fondly  loves  to  trace 
Its  birth,  in  charms  to  childhood  dear; 

A  mother's  home,  each  sunny  place, 
The  grassy  banks  and  streamlet  clear. 

Sweet,  spreading  to  my  distant  view, 
Appear  green  hills  and  smiling  vales ; 

But,  oh !  dear  natal  spot,  for  you 
A  treasured  love  o'er  all  prevails ! 

Here  a  kind  mother  fondly  taught 
My  little  tongue  to  lisp  her  name 

And  all  her  love  for  me  was  fraugh 
With  many  a  fond,  endearing  aim. 

Though  long  a  tenant  of  the  grave, 
Yet  fancy  can  her  form  descry 

Lone-seated  where  yon  ash  trees  wave. 
And  gazing  round  with  thoughtful  eye. 

Fleet  time  now  calls  my  ptey^-  n'.vny 
To  other  scenes ;  but  fancy  will, 

In  peaceful  times,  oft  raptured  stray 
'Mong  scenes  that  charm'd  sweet  Tannahill. 

Farewell !  I  may  not  view  again 
Thee  changed,  yet  my  dear  natal  spot ! 

Still  memory  fondly  will  retain 
The  home  a  mother's  love  begot ! 


JAMES    SHARP. 

JAMES  SHARP  was  bom  at  Blackford,  in  Perthshire, 
which  he  says — 

"  Is  my  birth-place  and  home  in  life's  morning, 
Where,  lar  in  the  north,  the  Grampians  are  seen. 
At  ihe  base  of  the  Uchils,  so  vernal  and  green."  ' 

After  receiving  his  education  at  the  school  there,  he  came 
to  Paisley  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  under  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Brough,  silk  mercer.-  In  1832  Mr.  Brough  established 
a  business  in  Kilmarnock  under  the  firm  of  Galloway,  Sharp, 
and  Coy.,  and  Mr.  Sharp  was  one  of  the  partners.  In  1837, 
Mr.  Brough  being  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  continuous 
attendance  in  a  shop,  gave  up  the  business  in  Kilmarnock, 
and  assumed  Mr.  Sharp  as  a  partner  in  the  concern  in 

'  Ulackfonl,  Perthshire,  in  the  "  Captive  King,"  p.  125. 

'  The  late  Mr.  Peler  lirough  was  bom  at  Scone,  Petlhshire,  on  ajnl 
Sepleraber,  1797.  After  receiving'  his  ctlucalion  it  the  Parish  School 
of  Scone,  and  sen'ing  an  apprenlicebhip  lo  a  cloth  merchant  in  Perth, 
he  obtained  an  engagement  vfith  a  ailk  mercer  in  Glasgow,  who  had 
also  a  shop  in  Paisley.  Mr.  Brough  was  sent  to  conduct  the  shop  in 
Paisley,  which  he  shortly  after«ariis  acquired  from  his  employer,  having 
received  from  him  considerable  crcdil  lo  pay  the  amount,  which  was 
^^450.  On  isl  October,  1S16,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  the  only  caih  he  then  hail  being  ^£20 — lent  to  him  by  his  father. 
'Ihe  first  shop  he  had  was  in  Wrighl's  Land,  High  .Street ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  removed  lo  Ihc  double  shop,  96  High  Street,  which  he 
occupied  as  long  as  he  remained  in  business.  Ky  assiduous  altenlion  lo 
business  and  the  careful  preservation  of  his  money,  along  with  its  success- 
ful investment,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  at  his  death,  on  iSih 
Jidy,  1883,  amounted  10  upwards  of  ^£155,000.  He  directed  by  his  will 
■  Ihal,  after  making  numerous  private  bequests  to  his  relations,  his  trustees 
were  to  hold  the  residue  of  his  estates  as  a  permanent  fund  to  be  called 
"  The  Perer  Brough  Bequest  Fund,"  and  to  apply  the  annual  income^ 
(l)j£6oo  annually  in  employing  qualified  females  or  males,  when  deemed 
expedient,  lo  the  visiting  and  comforting  of  Christians,  and  lo  ihe  read- 
ing 10  ibem  of  ihe  Bible  ;  (!)  £500  to  the  Deacons'  Court  of  the  Free 
High  Church,  for  religious  purposes  ;  the  first  four  annual  payraenls, 
£2,000,  in  obtaining  a  suitable  site  and  erecting  a  building  to  be  called 
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Paisley,  under  the  designation  of  Brough  &  Sharp.  This  co- 
partnery continued  till  1846,  when  it  was  dissolved;  and 
Mr.  Sharp  then  commenced  alone  the  same  line  of  trade  at 
No.  13  High  Street,  Paisley,  where  he  remained  till  1850, 
when  he  removed  to  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley,  to  begin  the 
business  of  a  shawl  manufacturer.  He  married  Miss  Holms, 
a  sister  of  Mr.  William  Holms,  who  was  for  several  years 
M.P.  for  Paisley.  In  1857  Mr.  Sharp  removed  to  Glasgow, 
after  being  about  thirty  years  in  Paisley,  to  continue  the 
business  of  a  shawl  manufacturer.  When  in  Paisley,  he  was 
elected  to  be  a  Town  Councillor,  and  afterwards  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  position  of  Bailie.  In  Glasgow  similar  municipal 
honours  were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  first  a  Town 
Councillor  and  afterwards  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow.      In  1887  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry, 


"The  Margaret  Brough  Memorial  Hall,"  in  memory  of  his  sister  ;  (3) 
;f  200  to  the  Paisley  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  ; 
(4)  ;^5^^  yearly  in  paying  100  annual  bursaries  (to  be  given  by  competition) 
of  ^5  each  to  boys  (being  Protestants)  between  6  and  15  years  of  age,  who 
shall  have  resided  within  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  of  Paisley  for  at 
least  two  years ;  (5)  jfioo  annually  to  the  Directors  of  the  John  Neilson 
Institution,  Paisley  ;  (6)  /"lOO  annually  to  the  I*ai.sley  Ragged  and  In- 
dustrial School ;  (7)  jfsoo  annually  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
Science  Lectureship ;  (8)  jfioo  annually  among  poor  and  deserving 
widows  in  Paisley  ;  (9)  jfioo  annually  to  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council  of  Paisley,  for  purchasing  coals  to  poor  and  deservii^ 
persons  in  Paisley;  (10)  ;fioo  annually  to  Paisley  Infirmary;  and, 
lAStly,  the  remainder  of  the  income  of  this  fund  in  promoting  and  main- 
tenance of  such  other  religious,  educational,  missionary,  and  charitable 
schemes  as  the  Trustees  may  select.  The  Trustees  are — Sheriff  Cowan ; 
Provost  Clark  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Gentles,  of  the  first  charge  of  the  Abbey 
Church  ;  Rev.  James  B.  Sturrock,  of  the  Free  High  Church  ;  Rev. 
John  Porteous,  of  Oakshaw  Street  U.P.  Church  ;  Patrick  Miller  Brough, 
nephew  of  the  testator  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  Castlehead  ;  Mr.  John 
Neilson  Gardner,  Nethercommon.  The  continuity  of  the  Trusteeship 
is  to  be  maintained  by  the  successors  in  office  of  the  five  first-named 
coming  in  their  room,  and  in  the  case  of  the  three  last-named  vacancies 
are  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Trustees.  Mr.  Brough,  in  1830,  w^as  chosen 
one  of  the  Bailies  ;  in  1S36,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ;  and  in  1852  he  ^'as 
elected  by  the  electors  of  the  Fourth  Ward  to  represent  them  in  the 
Town  Council. 
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which  he  dedicated  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  William  Hohns, 
ex-M.P.  for  Paisley.  It  extended  to  372  pages,  was  entitled 
"  The  Captive  King  and  other  Poems,"  and  was  beautifully 
illustrated  by  Miss  Florence  Holms,  a  sister  of  his  wife.  Mr. 
Sharp  states  in  the  preface  that  some  of  the  poems  "  were 
wiittcD  in  his  boyhood,"  and  that  "  several  of  them — perhaps 
the  most  imporunt — have  been  written  durmg  the  last  ten 
years,"  in  which  he  has  been  altogether  retired  from  business. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Mr.  Sharp  in  a  social 
way,  and  also  in  connection  widi  municipal  affairs  in  Paisley, 
but  he  in  no  way  ever  disclosed  the  secret  of  his  being  a  wooer 
of  the  Muse.  The  great  poetic  ability  shown  by  Mr.  Sharp 
in  this  publication  is  therefore  to  me  and  many  others  a  most 
agreeable  surprise. 

JUBILEE  ODE.- 

Beloved  Queen  Victoria  1  of  Britain's  kingdams  three  ! 
Empress  of  lad.  Colonial  Queen,  with  power  supreme  on  sea, 
A  gladsome,  globe-encircling  sound  salutes  your  royal  car- 
Three  hundred  million  voices  hail  your  Juljilcnn  year. 
Il  is  not  that  'mong  monarchs  none  holds  a  prouder  place — 
The  fl!^  of  England  waving  o'er  one-third  the  human  race — 
That  all  within  your  mighty  realm  desire  that  this  should  be 
A  mark'd,  a  memorable  year  !  your  year  of  Jubilee  ! 

Il  is  because  that  never  King  or  Queen  of  Albion's  Isle, 
Nor  Potentate  of  any  land  on  which  the  sun  doth  smile, 
Halh  worn  the  golden  fillet— the  diadem  on  brow — 
More  gracefully,  more  modestly,  more  lovingly,  than  thou  ! 
To  sway  the  rod  of  Empires  is  of  ruling  but  a  pari ; 
The  gloty  thine  that  thou  dost  reign  within  thy  people's  heart. 
A  vastly  greater  Britain,  beyond  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Hails  with  a  love  as  fond  as  ours  Iby  year  of  Jubilee  ! 

How  glorious  for  your  empire  these  lifly  years  have  been  ! 
How  wondrous  the  extension  its  boundaries  have  seen  ! 
In  commerce,  population,  wealth,  how  greatly  hath  it  grown, 
Edipsing  all  the  munarLlia  llic  world  has  ever  known. 
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In  science,  art,  and  literature,  what  height  it  hath  attain'il ; 

The  light,  the  social  comfort  great,  which  raaii)  and  class  have  g:un'il ; 

And  uf  this  glory  nalional,  no  mean  part's  due  to  tbcc  ( 

We  therefore  hail  with  gralcful  joy  thy  year  of  Jubilee  '. 

livenlful  for  your  Majority  have  also  heen  those  ycar>. 
For  life  to  ail,  both  high  and  low,  consists  of  smiles  aiul  tear,-,. 
Vou'vc  seea  around  you  olive  plants  spring  u[),  and  bud,  and  blow. 
With  all  the  charms  which  native  grace  and  culture  can  bcslou'. 
One  grief  profound  a  shadow  threw  on  your  effulgeiil  day, 
Which  all  the  sheen  of  sunbeams  bright  can  never  chase  away  ; 
With  bleeding,  bul  submissive  heart,  you  lient  to  Heaven's  decree — 
^o  sadness  must  not  now,  O  Queen,  bedim  your  Jubilee  '. 

.Albert  the  Good  I  the  loved  and  lo-.!— the  husband  of  your  youth — 
Tile  very  soul  of  lionour  was— nolii lily  and  truth  ; 
We  will  forgive  you,  though,  amid  the  sliouis  of  joy  you  hear, 
Vou  should  by  times  recall  the  past  and  ^hcd  a  bitter  tear. 
^'c(,  had  your  gentle  bosom  ne'er  been  wrung  with  deep  distress, 
CoukI  you  have  shared,  as  you  have  done,  your  people's  bitterness. 
Let  this  sweet  thought,  in  moments  sad,  some  consolation  be, — 
'Twill  help  to  gill]  a  passing  cloud  in  lime  of  Jubilee  1 

O  :  had  it  pleased  the  King  of  Kings,  eiilhniiieil  in  yonder  Heaven, 

To  life  so  noble  and  so  pure,  lease  longer  to  have  given  ; 

O  !  had  lile  Prince  Ijten  spared  to  see  this  e^ioch  of  glad  lime, 

Kre  wafteil  u]),  on  angel  wing,  to  regions  more  sublime. 

With  what'a  glowing  rapture  would  his  loving  heart  have  beat, 

To  see  a  loyal  l^mpire  by  its  honours  at  your  feel ! 

Could  he  have  fete  and  ])ageant  graced,  the  glory  sbared  willi  thee. 

What  lustre  would  it  not  have  shed  upon  your  Jubilee  ! 

Long  may  your  graiioii!,  Maje-lj  adorn  the  Itrilish  Tbronc 
Ixing  yel  before  a  nation's  tears  proclaim  tlinl  thou  art  gone  '. 
Much  as  «e  love  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  tlic  I'rineevi  fair  serene, 

Tlic  friend  of  rich  and  [loor  alike,  may  (,od  prolong  your  reign  ; 
As  IJucen,  as  woman,  never  shall  wc  hx  your  like  ajpun. 
An  humble  and  unlaurell'd  haul  is  prund  his  songs  shall  see 
The  light  in  fame-illumined  year— Victoria "s  Jubilee  ! 


MY  NATIVE  BRITISH  ISLEB. 

Ves  !  there  are  climes  more  genial  far 

Than  ihioe,  my  Fatherland  I 
And  soft  blue  sunny  skies  there  are 

More  exquisitely  bland. 
Italia  &ir,  and  luscious  Gaul, 

Bask  blight  in  Heaven's  smilc).  • 
Yet,  O  :  1  love  above  them  alt 

My  native  Bntish  Isles. 

Merry  England,  rich  in  streams  and  iakts. 

Greenwood,  and  forest  free  ; 
And  thou,  romantic  "  land  of  cakes," 

Twin-sister  of  the  sea. 
Whene'er  I  muse  upon  your  charms. 

The  theme  each  cwc  beguiles ; 
And  every  fonder  feeling  warms 

To  you,  my  native  Isles. 

It  is  not  that  your  green  fields  own 

The  spot  which  gave  me  birth, 
Nor  that  in  you  is  found  the  home 

Of  all  I  prize  on  earth. 
O  ]  this  my  "  heart  of  hearts  "  doth  bind 

As  with  a  wiianl's  wiles ; 
But  claims  more  noble  lie  enshrined 

In  you,  my  native  Isles. 

O'er  nutny  lands  your  sceptre  free 

Extends  its  gentle  swny  ; 
Your  war-ships  ride  on  every  sea, 

Anchor  in  every  bay  ; 
Your  empire  spans  vast  India  o'er, 

Australia's  untold  miles  ; 
"  Dominion  "  owns  the  lion-power 

Throned  on  the  British  Isles. 

If  vines  do  bloom  on  foreign  lands. 

For  you  the  fruits  do  grow  ; 
If  waves  roll  down  (heir  golden  sands. 

To  you  tlic  wealth  dolh  flow. 
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Gems  of  the  earth  and  ocean  blue 
Reward  your  people's  toils ; 

All  nature  buds  and  blooms  for  you, 
My  native  British  Isles. 

For  hostile  tariffs  there  are  none 

Debarring  from  your  strand  ; 
The  products  of  each  clime  and  sun 

Are  welcome  to  your  land. 
Your  commerce,  speech,  and  press,  are  free 

From  fetters  and  from  coils  ; 
The  chosen  home  of  liberty 

Is  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  tempest  and  the  hurricane 

May  sweep  across  your  sky  ; 
The  lowering  mist,  the  snow  and  rain 

Obscure  your  canopy  ; 
But  hardy  are  your  gallant  sons, 

And  bright  your  maidens'  smiles ; 
Life  with  a  gladsome  current  runs 

In  you,  my  native  Isles. 

Britannia  !  Queen  of  Ocean  ihou  ! 

And  First  Power  of  the  world  ; 
The  olive  branch  surrounds  thy  brow, 

Thy  banner  *s  ne'er  unfurl'd 
Till  despot-power  or  savage  pride 

From  treaty-right  resiles ; 
Then  forth  your  dreadful  thunders  ride, 

Ye  stormy  British  Isles. 

« 

On  waters  smooth  still  onward  glide. 

Thou  glorious  British  realm  ; 
Some  Pitt  or  Gladstone  for  your  guide  I 

Some  Beaconsfield  at  helm  ; 
Then  shall  millenial  ages  pass 

In  cycled  rounds  and  styles, 
Ere  strangers  come  to  say,  **  alas  "  ! 

For  you,  my  native  Isles. 
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Ve  Biitons  biave,  defciKl  and  guard 

Voor  country's  bright  renown  ; 
And  to  yaat  children  unimpair'd 

Transmit  her  Church  and  Crown. 
The  wretch  let  withering  blight  pursue 

Who'd  mar  her  ancient  piles ; 
And  free  !  united  '.  loyal,  true  '. 

Slill  be  the  Briti^  l>les. 


A  SUMMER  SUNSET. 

The  parting  smile  of  Pbctbus  plays 

Upon  the  dusky  hill ; 
The  warblers  chant  their  vesper  lays, 

Anitall  is  !>weet  and  still. 
Ix> !  variegated  streaks  of  gold 

Adorn  the  «  eslern  skies  ; 
Beiiealh,  in  loveliness  untold, 

A  summer  landscape  lies. 

The  dewy  diamonds  sparkle  clear 

Upon  the  violets  blue  ; 
And  if  a  floweret  drops  a  tear, — 

O,  sun  !  it  weeps  for  you. 
Meto<lious  numbers  in  the  air 

The  ear  of  fancy  hears — 
Sweeter  than  notes  of  nightingales 

Or  music  of  the  spheres. 

Kair  Ilespor,  lovely  slat  of  even'  1 

Uehold  !  she  comes,  I  ween. 
Out  from  the  slumbering  host  of  IIeav< 

'I'u  gaze  upon  the  scene. 
I.u  1  everything  on  earth — in  air — 

Sweet,  passing  sweet,  doth  seem  ; 
'llic  cloudlets  float  like  islets  fair 

la  yonder  golden  gleam. 
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DAVID  MITCHELL  AIRD  was  a  native  of  Paisley; 
and  after  assisting  his  mother  at  the  clipping  of  shawls,  and 
receiving  his  education,  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
compositor  with  Mr.  Alex.  Gardner.  ^  He  afterwards  went 
to  London,  and  by  steadiness  and  intelligent  industry  rose 
to  high  position  in  that  great  city. 

To  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  while  there  carrying  out  his  grand  ob- 
ject, he  worked  as  a  compositor  with  M.  Galignani.  On  re- 
turning to  London,  he  determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
knowledge  of  French,  of  which  he  was  master  both  as  to 


^  Mr.  (iardncr  was  born  in  Paisley,  and  scrvcil  liis  apprenticeship  as 
a  lcUeri)reNN  printer  with  the  late  Sir.  Stephen  \'oung.  Mr.  Gardner 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  in  1829,  in  the  shop  No.  5  Moss 
Street,  and  removed  to  No.  3  in  the  same  street,  where  he  remained 
till  his  deaih.  Mr.  Gardner  added  to  his  business  of  bookseller  that  of 
printer  and  publisher ;  and  his  first  publication  was  "  Conversations 
wilh  Craij^  and  Brown  in  1 829,  before  being  executed:  By  the  Rev. 
John  Geddes  and  Professor  .Symington.'*  Mr.  Gardner  was  highly 
respecle<l,  and  upright  in  all  his  ways  and  actions.  His  shop  became 
the  rendezvous  of  nearly  all  the  clergymen  in  the  town,  and  many 
j)aniphlets  and  reprints  issued  from  his  jirinling  press.  Mr.  Gardner 
died  on  25lh  August,  1875,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Gardner  is 
the  author  <»f  the  following  : — "Christ's  Second  Coming  Identified  with 
the  Day  of  Judgment,"  183^;  "I^efence  of  Infant  Baptism,**  1851  ; 
*'()n  Lots,"  1851  ;  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  Lecture  by  the  Rev.  James  Morison,"  1854  ;  "  Letter  to 
a  I'riend  on  Infant  Baptism,"  1S54  ;  "  The  Distinctive  Principles  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,"  1862  ;  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Doctrine  of 
I'.leclion,  wilh  Remarks  on  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  James  Morison," 
1865  ;  *•  A  Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  1868  ;  "Reply  to  the 
]*amphlet  of  David  King,  of  \Vhy  Baptise  the  Little  Ones?"  1875. — 
Mr.  Gardner's  son,  of  the  same  name,  carries  on  a  similar  business  to  his 
father's  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  is  a  most  extensive  and  successful 
juiblisher.  About  a  year  ago,  he  received  the  honourable  appointment 
of  Publisher  to  Her  Majesty  the  (^ucen. 
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grammar  and  pronunciation.  Mr,  Aird  therefore  fixed  on  an 
eligible  quarter,  where  he  established,  with  great  success, 
classes  at  a  shilling  a  week.  At  this  time,  while  lie  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  contributmg  articles  lo  periodicals 
under  a  fictitious  name,  the  owner  of  the  Mirror  requested 
him  to  send  an  article  to  that  pioneer  of  cheap  literature. 
He  did  so,  and  was  in  1843  appointed  the  editor. 

At  this  time  he  started  his  first  periodical,  entitled  the 
Siudait,  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  which,  not  succeeding,  was 
given  up  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  print  in  his  printing  office,  lo  teach  French,  and  to 
edit  the  Mirror.  By  his  assiduity  and  perseverance,  the 
priming  business  increased  immensely  ;  and,  having  twenty 
difierent  newspapers  going  through  his  machines,  he  consid- 
ered himself  to  be  the  largest  newspaper  printer  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Aird  was  the  first  who  printed  a  London  penny  daily 
newspaper,  The  Telegraph.  He  started  a  "penny  maga/.inc," 
and  nearly  every  article  in  it  was  written  by  himself. 

Mr.  Aird  also  found  leisure  to  write  and  publish  several 
dramatic  works.  His  dramatic  compositions  are  :  —  "  The 
Love  Trap,''  a  play,  185C  ;  "The  Stolen  Kiss,"  a  farce; 
"The  Maid  of  Avenel,"  an  operatic  piece  ;  "Jessie  of  Dun- 
blane," extracts  from  an  operetta  in  two  acts  ;  "  Life  ;  or  the 
Dream  of  a  Philanthropist,"  a  drama  in  ihree  acts.  His  ver- 
satile genius  also  enabled  him  to  become  a  Barrister-at-law 
of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  he  published  in  1872  "  Black- 
ston  Economised,"  consisting  of  300  pages.  He  likewise 
published  "  The  Student's  Self-instmcting  French  Gram- 
mar,'' "  The  Student's  Self- instructing  Latin  tlrammar,''  and 
"  Synta.v  Made  Easy  :  or.  How  to  Speak  and  \\'rile  French 
Correctly." 

Mr,  Aird  was  also  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  many  of 
his  pieces  appear  in  his  dramatic  compositions  and  in  his 
autobiography  printed  by  Alex.  Gardner,  I'aisley,  in  1861, 
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under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Pamphilius ;   or,  the  Head 
and  Heart  Legacy  to  his  Son,"  from  which  we  have  gathered 

the  materials  for  this  short  memoir. 

I  give  here  three  samples  of  his  poetic  powers  : — 

THE  BRAVE  AND  THE  BOLD  ALLIANCE. 

Hurrah  for  brave  France  and  bold  England  I 

The  glory  of  all  who  are  free  ! 
With  their  sons  as  brothers  united, 

With  peace  shall  be  then  their  decree. 
Let  their  war  be  the  war  of  justice, 

Their  flag,  the  standard  of  love  ; 
Their  beacon,  the  bright  star  of  wisdom  ; 

Their  emblem,  the  Serpent  and  Dove  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  brave  France  and  bold  England  !  &c. 

For  with  hearts  and  arms  united. 

What  Power  can  them  gainsay  ? 
Their  voice  being  that  of  Heaven, 

France  and  England  mast  carry  the  sway. 
Long  life  to  Victoria  and  Napoleon, 

May  they  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  free — 
In  the  hearts  of  our  children's  children, 

As  the  glory  of  sweet  liberty  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  brave  France  and  bold  England  !  &c. 


HAVELOCK  TO  HIS  WARRIOR  BAND. 
**  On  !  on  I  my  Brave  Band  of  Heroes  !  " 

Hark  !  hark  !  'tis  the  shriek  of  the  children  ! 

And  the  wives  of  the  brave  who  are  slain  ! 
Who  in  cold  blood  were  brutally  slaughtered. 

While  pleading  for  mercy  in  vain  ! 

O  spare,  spare  my  wife,  cries  the  soldier  ! 

The  mother,  she  pleads  for  her  child  ! 
But,  alas  I  barbarity  triumphs, 

And  Cawnporc  with  victims  is  piled  ! 
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On,  on,  Ihen  !  cried  Havelock  ihe  biavc, 

Nine  batlln  we've  fought  on  these  plains 
The  t«nih  will  hallow  our  glory  ! 

Cbai^  !  charge  !  till  no  rebel  remains  ! 
No  quaTter  we'll  give  to  these  tigers  I 

For  they  spared  neither  mother  nor  child 
Hut  as  Heaven's  sod  voice  is  mercy, 

To  the  helpless  be  clement  and  mild  i 
When  England  again  rules  Ihe  Gange>i, 

Let  a  tear  for  the  fallen  be  shed  ! 
And  the  widow  anil  orphan  be  sheltered, 

Bequealh'd  by  the  glorious  dead  '. 


SONG.  -  THIS  GREEN  SPOT. 

On  this  green  bpot  my  mother  sat. 

Her  heart  was  steeped  in  grief — 
Beneath,  her  father  slept  in  death — 

Her  bosom  sought  relief. 
Instead  of  tears  a  mi^t  (here  fell. 

Like  air  and  blended  cloud  ; 
And  from  the  tomb  a  voice  she  heard, 

Angelic,  sweet,  yet  loud, 
"  Weep  not  for  me,  my  daughter  dear, 

Bui  weep  for  those  who  sin  ; 
Their  life  is  only  death,  my  child, 

Thdr  pilgrimages  vain. 
' '  Weep  not  for  me,  my  daughter  dear. 

But  weep  for  those  who  sin  ; 
For  Iho'  I'm  dead,  1  yet  still  live 

In  htmtony  with  Ilim, 

With  Him  who  died  for  sin." 

Mr.  Aird  died  at  his  town  residence,  i  Sussex  Gardens, 
High  Park,  London,  on  isth  June,  1876,  aged  63  years. 
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JOHN      CAM  PBELL. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL  was  born  at  the  Town  Head  ^  of 
Paisley,  on  the  30th  April,  18 14.  His  father  was  a  weaver 
to  trade,  and  was  descended  from  the  Campbells,  who 
owned  a  property  at  Townhead.  John  Campbell,  flesher, 
acquired  the  ground  at  No.  58  High  Street.  He  built  a 
house  thereon,  and  put  on  the  lintel  of  the  entrance  door — 
"I  C  .  A  .  P  I  1666."  The  first  two  initials  represent 
John  Campbell,  and  the  last  two  would  be  those  of  his  wife's 
name,  for  that  was  a  customary  thing  to  do  at  the  period 
I  refer  to.  I  do  not  know  what  the  central  letter  A 
represents.  This  property  descended  to  his  son,  James 
Campbell,  horse  merchant,  who  is  thus  described  in  the 
poll-tax  roll  of  Renfrewshire,  taken  in  1695:  —  "James 
Campbell,  horse  mert,  worth  500  and  not  5000  mks.  2  lib. 
16  sh. ;  Agnes  I^ing,  his  spouse,  6  sh. ;  Agnes  Campbell, 
child,  6  sh. ;  Jean  Jamieson,  servt.,  13  lib. — fee,  6  sh.  6d. 
4.0.  6."  This  property  remained  in  the  Campbell  family 
till  1853,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  it 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Stewart  Clark,'-  to  enable  him  to  improve 
the  view  from  his  dwelling-house  in  Oakshaw,  and  also  to 
add  to  the  size  of  his  garden.  This  house  was  accordingly 
taken  down,  except  the  wall  fronting  the  street,  which  was 
retained  as  an  enclosure  to  the  garden.  But  this  part  of  the 
wall  will  soon  be  removed  also,  including  the  lintel  with 
the  letters  and  figures  thereon,  so  conspicuous  a  landmark 
of  old  Paisley,  to  make  way  for  the  elegant  church  in  course 


*  The  part  of  the  Main,  or  High  Street,  called  the  Townhead  in 
ancient  times,  extended  from  the  West  Port  to  the  Vennel,  at  present 
called  Lady  Lane,  being  between  wliat  is  now  No.  35  on  the  south  side, 
and  No.  85  on  the  north  side. 

-A  brother  of  (Icorge  A.  C.Mark,  who  bc(]iieathed  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  erect  the  pre>cnl  Town  ILill. 
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of  erection  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Coals,  of 
Ferguslie.  I  have  do  doubt  this  lintel  will  be  carefully 
preserved. 

The  future  poet,  after  receiving  a  good  education  from  his 
parents,  entered  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Robert  Patison, 
thread  manufacturer.  High  Street,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  James  Slinat,  and  there  he  remained  till  the 
death  of  the  latter  gentleman,  when  the  business  was  given 
up.  He  afterwards,  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  filled,  as 
clerk,  various  situations  of  trust  in  Paisley  with  fidelity,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  exemplary  conduct.  He  died 
on  4ih  August,  1885,  aged  seventy-four  years.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Campbell  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time  to 
poetical  composition.  His  verses  appeared  in  the  local 
newspapers,  under  the  uom  deplume  of  "Argyle,"  and  in 
the  "New  Paisley  Repository"  of  1853.  Hut  they  have 
never  been  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  by  them- 
selves.    Examples  of  his  poetic  works  are  subjoined : — 

PETER  BURNET;   OR,   U1..\CK  PETKK. 
Black  Peter  wis  a  handiomc  jouth  some  fifty  years  ago. 
And  our  scribe  John  has  told  us  he  was  a  swelling  benu  ; 
He  was  a  jovial  weaver  uhcn  they  were  in  their  pride  ; 
Ob !  a  Paisley  weaver  in  thusc  days  could  su'ell  wi'  fashion's  tide. 
Black  Pelec  came  to  Paisley  when  he  H'as  plump  and  young. 
He  was  as  curious  a  kid  as  ever  yci  was  sung ; 
Hi*  ftisl  eKptoit  was  when  he  cut  10  tip  the  Yankee  war, 
And  jump'd  on  board  the  Fcneaslle,  a  little  sooly  lar. 
When  Peter  came  among  u»  first  he  swote  the  devil  wa.i  while, 
For  white  men  in  Virginia  did  lash  with  devil's  might ; 
And  on  his  crown  he  wore  a  tuft  of  sacred  reared  hair, 
Fo(  the  Great  Spirit  to  lift  him  up  to  Heaven  through  the  air. 
Oh !  had  you  seen  Black  Peter  when  he  was  our  Paisley  buck, 
You'd  think  d.indyism  nothing  now,  or  that  it  was  done  up  ; 
His  silver  buckles  on  his  knees,  his  mlHes  great  and  small. 
And  hLs  nankin  breeches—  oli :  you'd  laugh  wore  I  to  tell  you  all. 
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His  coat  was  black  or  brown,  as  the  fashion  then  might  be, 
His  velvet  vest  was  spangled,  like  any  lord's,  d'ye  see. 
His  stockings,  too,  of  pure  white  thread,  for  that  was  all  the  go. 
And  his  hat  so  smartly  check- a -gee  —  all  trig  from  top  to  toe. 

Oh  !  Peter  was  a  gleesome  chiel,  good  fun  was  all  his  study. 

His  wit  was  bright,  his  laugh  was  loud,  care  could  not  make  him  muddy ; 

Had  you  seen  him  in  those  days  playing  at  the  ball, 

How  he  jump'd  and  frolick'd  round  about  the  smartest  of  them  all. 

But  Peter's  dancing  days  were  closed,  for  Peter  fell  in  love 
With  a  pretty  lass,  call'd  Peggy,  so  he  ceas'd  at  once  to  rove ; 
For  she  tum'd  him  to  a  Christian,  tho*  he  was  always  civil ; 
But  now  he  saw  new  light,  and  knew  the  colour  of  the  devil. 
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Alas  !  alas  !  poor  Peter,  his  pretty  Peggy  died. 

And  Peter  was  disconsolate,  both  day  and  night  he  cried  ; 

But  time  wore  Peter's  grief  away,  and  he  once  more  was  gay. 

And  laugh'd  or  joked  as  he  was  wont,  when  love  was  out  the  way. 

Now  he  turned  to  fortune  -  hunting,  and  when  on  the  scent  for  game. 
Two  thousand  pounds  was  in  the  wind,  with  a  spruce  Mulatto  dame  ; 
But,  oh  !  ho  !  Peter  reckoned  without  his  precious  host. 
For  somehow,  tho'  we  never  knew,  this  precious  hit  was  lost. 

To  tell  all  Peter's  rigs  and  loves  would  take  a  whole  night's  chatter, 
For  after  this  he  married  twice,  'twas  all  for  love,  no  matter ; 
And  now,  alas  !  for  Peter,  he's  grown  old  and  poor  also, 
But  he's  still  a  fine  old  fellow,  as  ever  you  saw  go. 

Our  gifted  "  Duncan  Grant,"  whose  name  is  here  "  scribe  John," 
Has  written  Peter's  life  in  full,  ^  for  threepence  'tis  your  own  ; 
Poor  Peter  is  the  vendor,  and  when  calling  at  your  door, 
He  looks  like  an  old  gentleman,  and  laughs  away  tho'  poor.  ' 


^  This  refers  to  John  Parkhill,  who,  as  already  stated,  wrote,  in  1 841, 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Peter,  extending  to  twenty -four  pages.  When 
Peter  became  too  feeble  to  work  at  the  loom,  and  the  weaving  trade 
was  bad,  Peter,  to  aid  him  in  earning  a  livelihood,  went  about  the  town 
and  sold  this  publication. 

'  It  was  Peter  who  took  the  dead  body  of  Tannahill  out  of  the  Canal 
tunnel  of  Maxwelton  bum,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May,  l8ia 
Peter  died  on  ist  August,  1847,  aged  83  years. 
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SONG. 


Come  or,  ye  worlhies,  here  and  there. 
That  love  our  dear  auld  Jeeios-Day  Kui: 
Forget  (lull  care,  and  dance  or  sing, 
(iooil  fun  .inil  IHentlship  is  the  ihini,'. 
Let's  haud  oor  mild  ^t.  jeems-llay  l''nir 
For  auld  langsyne,  when  we  ui-re  yDiinjj 
Tis  oor  ain  fair  ~  Ihe  best  to  ii^ 
Was  ever  held  or  ever  suni;. 


The  dust  will  rise  ere  they  gae  hanie  - 

llul  what  ailho',  gin'I  dinna  uin? 

Anon  the  tenis  liegin  lo  fill  ; 

Some  priie  (he  dram,  some  ijiiaff  the  yill ; 

The  pipe  is  lit,  and  Miciat  fun 

Is  fairly  on,  and  wil  b^pin. 

Come,  gie's  a  sang,  my  worthy  frien', 
"  Define,  Dull  Care     's  the  very  thing  ; 
Wecl  dune,  auld  Tain  1  ye'ce  jiisl  [he  man 
That  can  dae  ju^licr  to  a  snog. 
They're  afT!  they're  affl  oh.  what  a  tussle  ! 
An  aul'  wifc'^  faun  ami<l  the  l>u->'le  ; 
*'  Blue  jacket  ha^  it  1  that's  my  man. 
You'll  lo^e  ycr  bet,"  says  sly  auld  Tarn. 

The  Glii^o'  dandies,  wi'  (heir  glass, 
Are  quilling  every  bonnie  lass  ; 
My  ccnes. !  Inu  tliey  ha'e  a  check, 
Hut  Paisley  belles  are  very  sweet. 
The  strangers  praise  our  Iwnnie  coorsc. 
As  weel  (hey  may,  for  it  is  fine  ; 
E'en  every  thing  aboot  the  place 
Is  quickly  coming  up  to  time. 

Noo,  lads,  ye've  heard  my  Jeems-Day  sang, 
Gif  no  Dwer  short,  it's  no  ower  tang  ; 
l^l's  make  the  most  of  life's  short  day. 
For  love  and  life  fleet  fast  away. 
Let  all  go  home  and  happy  be, 
Resolv'd  to  meet  some  it  her  day 
To  sing  our  sangs,  and  jotly  be. 
Hooray  !  hooray  I  hooray  '.  hooray  ! 
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ANDREW    FOULDS. 

ANDREW  FOULDS  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was 
born  on  17th  October,  181 5.  His  father,  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  Paisley,  was  a  cooper  to  trade,  and 
had,  at  his  death,  his  place  of  business  at  No.  95  High 
Street,  Paisley.  His  son  received  a  good  education ;  and 
after  leaving  school,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  under 
his  father,  who  died  in  1830.  The  son,  although  then  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  girding  himself  with  firm  resolution, 
carried  on  the  business  with  energy  and  success.  He 
managed  besides,  by  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  natural  talents,  to  be  a  prolific  writer  and 
essayist,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  literary 
youthful  associations  in  town.  Unfortunately,  his  life  was 
not  of  long  duration  ;  for  in  the  height  of  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health  and  high  hopes  and  spirits,  he  was  attacked 
with  that  virulent  disease,  typhus  fever,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently fatal ;  and  after  an  illness  of  only  twelve  days,  he 
died  on  13th  November,  1841,  aged  26  years.  His  com- 
panions and  acquaintances,  while  mourning  the  death  of  their 
genuine  firiend,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  young  man  of 
superior  mind  and  promise,  and  an- eminently  gifted  son  of 
Song,  erected  a  memorial-stone  where  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Gaelic  Church  Burying-ground,  having  the 
following  inscription  on  it : — "  To  the  memory  of  Andrew 
Foulds,  who  died  12th  November,  1841,  aged  26  years. 
Erected  by  a  few  friends  in  recognition  of  his  moral  worth 
and  literary  attainments."  The  youthful  Andrew  Foulds 
was  beloved  and  respected  by  everyone  who  knew  him  for 
the  great  abilities  he  possessed  and  for  his  genuine  worth. 
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Among  the  numerous  poetical  emanations  from  the  pen 
of  Andrew  Foulds,  is  one  he  contributed  to  the  Renfrewihire 
Annual  of  1841,  entitled  "  Lines  to  an  unco  wee  Laddie." 
In  the  issue  of  the  same  periodical  for  the  following  year, 
there  also  appeared  from  his  pen  a  poetical  piece,  "  On  a 
Friend's  Marriage."  A  melancholy  event  is  connected  with 
the  latter,  which  is  thus  explained  by  the  editor  of  that  publi- 
cation (p.  317) :— "  These  verses,  written  by  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  derive  no  little  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
author,  himself  on  the  eve  of  being  united  in  marriage  to  one 
whom  he  had  long  loved,  died  of  fever  only  a  few  days  after 
sending  us  this  contribution.''  Both  of  these,  along  with  other 
poetical  effusions  by  Mr.  Foulds,  are  here  given.  The 
longest  of  his  pieces,  in  143  verses,  which  has  as  yet  only 
appeared  in  manuscript,  is  entitled  "  The  Begunk :  a  Hallow- 
een Tale."  I  give  an  extract,  illustrative  of  the  author's 
opinion  of  a  female  beauty.  His  pieces  have  not  yet  been 
collected  and  published  in  book  form. 

TIIK  IJEnuNK:  A  IIAl-I-OWTKN  TALE. 


A  lovely,  liijiinie  queuii  slic  «•.l^ 
Whilk  noo  l^rcire  till-  l«o  Ji<l  pauM', 
Iler  form  v.  gied  the  piireal  laws 

O'  every  grace  ; 
Nane  wad  hue  said  ih.lt  c.iiitrips  fause 

K'cr  tlierK  grit  pince. 

Her  beauteoti^  brow  sae  meekly  !ihade<l, 
A'  round  her  hair  lay  neatly  braided, 
Ve  micht  hac  thochi  a  sculptor  made  it, 

Wi'  Grecian  taste ; 
Nae  villain  could  it  bae  degraded 

An'  laid  it  waste. 

>Ier  twa  dark  e'en  were  maistly  hid. 
Ilk  wi'  a  sinking  pearly  lid, 
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Like  twa  bricht  suns  aneath  a  clud, 
A  glorious  tint ; 

They  kendl't  wad  the  cau*lest  bluid 
Wi*  ae  sweet  glint. 

Her  lovely  cheek  !  O !  nane  can  tell 
What  raptures  wad  his  bosom  swell, 
Wha  had  the  richt  within  himsel' 

There  to  impress, 
Wi*  mad'ning  feelings  nought  could  quell, 

Love's  fondest  kiss. 

Her  mouth  !  her  lips  I  the  reddest  rose 
A  purer,  deeper  leaf  ne'er  blows  ; 
Through  their  pure  portals  sweetly  flows 

The  silvery  sang, 
While  roun'  the  thrilling  music  glows 

Wi'  cadence  lang. 

Her  bosom  heaved — sae  spotless,  fair — 
Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  sabbing  sair  ; 
The  waving  ringlets  o'  her  hair 

Strayed  owcr  its  space, — 
An  angel's  form  could  shawn  nae  mair 

Than  that  sweet  face. 
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Wee  squechin',  spurrin',  helpless  thing, 
Thy  sweet  wee  face  e'en  gars  me  sing. 
As  hearty  welcome  as  would  bring 

Thy  first  saft  smile, 
As  on  thy  mither's  breast  ye  cling, 

Unskaithed  wi'  guile. 

Whaur  come  ye  frae,  wee  stranger  carle  ? 
Or  saw  ye  ought  o'  licht  or  warl' 
Till  ance  ye  gied  your  first  loud  skirl 

On  this  auld  yirth, 
And  made  wi*  joy  our  hearts  to  whirl. 

That  hailed  ihv  birth? 
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Vain  queries '.  but  uc  fain  would  ken, 
Noo  that  ye've  come,  hoo  ye're  to  fen' 
Amid  the  strife  and  slour  o'  men^ — 

Their  quirks  and  niles, 
Whaur  rcgues  oft  warsle  far'est  ben 

Wi'  lichtesl  ioit:>. 
Wee  baneless  eha]),  it  grieves  me  sair 
To  think  on  a'  the  fortunes  queer 
That  wait  thee  in  thi«  new  career 

Through  life's  fell  brussle— 
Gricfi,  broken  tae^i,  schules,  crabbed  lair, 

An'  wark's  hard  ^ttiusste. 
Dark  thochts  like  ihae  aft  gar  me  think 
Sweet  things  like  thee  had  better  jink 
This  waefu'  life,  nor  farer  sink 

'.Mang  a'  its  care. 
Noo  that  ye  breathe  on  heaven's  brink, 

An'  maislly  there. 
But  hoot,  awa !  I  wish  ye  «ccl— 
Lang  life  hac  thee,  my  brisk  wee  chiel ; 
That's  richt— come,  gie's  anilhcr  squeel, 

An'  Inuchin'  louj, ; 
An'  alT  through  life  begin  to  spiel— 

Thy  parents'  houp  1 


THE  VOrCL  Oh"  MEI.ODV. 

'Ti»  sivcel,  when  nil  is  mirthful  in  life's  early  mom. 

When  eyes  are  laughing  bright  with  youthful  glee. 
To  feel  our  bosoms  leap,  with  Iheir  own  gladness  borne 

To  ecstacy  with  notes  of  merry  melody. 
And  oh  !  'tis  sweet  to  weary  bosoms  torn  with  grief. 

Wounded,  and  bleeding,  with  a  deadly  flow. 
To  find  a  soothing,  though  a  mournful,  sad  relief 

In  dark  communion  with  the  strains  of  wot. 
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And  who  shall  speak  the  glow,  the  gladness  that  will  ribc 
Within  an  exile's  bosom,  when  the  swell 

The  living  tones  of  young  life*s  long-lost  harmonies 
Steal  on  his  senses  with  enchantment's  spell. 

But  oh  !  there's  moments  dearer  to  the  human  soul, 
Of  joy,  which  tastes  of  holiness  and  Heaven, 

When  all  a  poet's  fer\'Our  mocks  the  mind's  control, 
Wild  with  the  passion  by  those  moments  given. 

They  come,  when  with  the  twilight  we  are  left  alone 
In  love's  seclusion,  when  the  clear  still  air 

Lists  to  love's  softest  music,  when  that  dullest  time 
Pours  a  new  rapture  on  the  lover's  car. 

All  nature  seems  to  listen,  the  soft-sleeping  birds 
Awaken,  for  there's  something  in  love's  voice 

So  thrillin',  yet  so  lender,  that  the  proudest  words 
Of  eloquence  seem  vain  when  rapt  amid  its  joys. 


ON  A  FRIEND'S  MARRIAGE. 

Long  let  them  love  together  I  fur  their  lips  have  spoken 
The  dear  confession,  and  their  lives  are  one, 

Knit  by  the  vowings  tlial  can  ne'er  be  broken 
Till  the  fleet  memory  of  life's  love  is  gone. 

All,  all  is  joyfulness,  and  eyes  are  speaking 
Loudly  the  whisperings  of  the  secret  breast ; 

And  warm  aflfection's  tones  come  sweetly  breaking 
The  tenderer  silence,  and  now  both  are  blest. 

Oh  I  why  is  all  this  blessedness  and  loving  ? 

Did  their  young  bosoms  guilelessly  grow  dear 
'Mid  childhooi-l -moments,  when  the  heart  is  moving 

With  the  light  glcesomeness  stern  time  may  sear 

And  did  he  touch  in  innocence  her  fmgers 
In  the  light  wanderings  of  life's  sinless  days, 

O'er  which  the  soul  in  backward  yearning  lingers 
To  ^avc  one  gleaming  ol  llicir  loiig-loil  rays? 
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They  ne'er  might  wniidcr  ihus ;  bul  each  liad  lireainings, 

Untold  imiigiiiings,  uf  kiiii1re<l  heart;!, 
Siealiny  like  heaven-(hought!<,  when  their  hope-fraught  beamings 

Soothe  the  worn  spirit  that  this  earth  depans. 
And  well  miEht  rapture  thrill  through  Ihow  fond  bosoms, 

When  the  bright  rca<lingi  of  their  day-dteams  came — 
Wbcn  each  gave  up  to  each,  love's  untouched  blosioms, 

And  ^cy  uondered  if  it  still  did  dream. 
for  there  are  lonely  ones  whose  heartii  ne'er  lighted 

I^ve'a  burning  ^ynl|)alhy,  whose  onee  wann  breath 
Was  chilled  with  broken  ho|m,  whose  gay  breasls,  blighted, 

Court  the  cold  hridal  and  embrace  of  death. 
And  loneher  still,  who  smile  but  in  their  sleeping, 

When  the  dear  visions  of  dead  forms  arise, 
Lighting  the  eyeballs  darkencil  o'er  with  weeping, 

for  the  sad  sundering  of  earth's  teiiderest  ties. 
Th«i  let  him  guard  her  well,  that  meek  one  dinging 

With  child -.simplicity  around  him  now  ; 
And  let  his  love  give  back  her  glad  heart's  singing. 
The  priceless  olfering  of  her  liosom's  How. 
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MRS.    TAYLOR. 

MRS.  TAYLOR,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jessie 
Mitchell,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  poet,  was 
bom  in  1815.  She  married  Mr.  James  Taylor,  a  flower- 
lasher  to  trade,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Bailie  James  Taylor, 
manufacturer,  l^aisley.  When  the  weaving  trade  became  so 
much  depressed  about  1840,  Mr.  Taylor  ceased  to  be  a 
flower -lasher,  and  had  a  fruit  and  seed  shop  in  the  Cross 
Steeple,  and  aftenvards  in  Moss  Street.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  they  left  for  America,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  some  years,  they  returned  to  England.  Mrs. 
Taylor  died  on  12  th  September,  1880,  in  the  house  of  her 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  William  Gill,  commander, 
Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.S.  "  Algeria,"  and  resided  at  Bootle, 
near  Liverpool.  Mr.  Taylor  some  time  afterwards  went  to 
New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  Taylor  inlierited  from  her  father  all  his  best  poetical 
qualifications,  and  cultivated  the  muse  very  successfully. 
Several  of  her  pieces  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers,  and 
also  in  the  book  entitled,  **I^ys  of  St.  Mungo;  or,  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  West,"  which  was  published  in  1844. 
When  her  father  published,  in  1840,  his  volume  of  poems 
and  songs,  entitled,  "  The  Wee  Steeple  Ghaist,"  he  stated 
at  the  end  of  the  book  (p.  205)  that,  **The  three  following 
pieces  were  written  by  my  daughter  at  an  early  age,  and  I 
hope  their  insertion  in  this  place  will  not  be  objected  to  by 
my  readers. — J.  M."    This  refers  to  the  first  three  pieces. 

TO    A    SNOWDROP. 

Welcome  I  sweet  messenger  of  .Spring, 

Thy  slender  form 

Looks  lovelier  'mid  the  .^lorm 
Than  aught  that  Summer  bunb  will  bring ; 


Nu  ijcntli:  liaiid  did  Lend  lliy  birth, 

Or  guard  thy  liltit  spot  of  carlli, 
Vet  thou  wilt  live  thy  little  span 
Without  the  aid  of  selfish  man. 
Live  oD,  Ihet),  little  flowur, 

1'ho'  wild  and  drear 

Thy  mountain  home  appear, 
Fear  nut,  Iho'  tempests  lour ; 

Xo  little  elfin,  mad  uilli  play, 

Will  wander  here  to  shorten  thy  brief  slay  ; 
And  the  niltl  briers  that  round  ihee  etoh-, 
Will  shelter  ihce  when  nide  ninds  blow. 

Ah  '.  would  my  lot  like  thine  hod  been 

On  the  mountain'^  side, 

Where,  at  evening'^  tide 
1  might  have  wander'd,  all  iinjeeii. 

Afar  from  where  false  friends  intrude. 

To  break  the  heart's  fond  solitude, 
And  where  love's  madness  ne'er  could  thain 
A  heart  that  must  not  love  again. 

One  liltic  Iwon  I'll  a,U  of  lliee 
Kre  from  Iby  mountain  home  [  lice  ; 
It  is  to  kiss  from  off  thy  >iiou'y  bre.ist 
The  fnucn  tear  Ihal  there  fuids  re^-t ; 
llcnding  tliy  slender  stem,  ibal  bears  to  heaven 
The  sweetest  snoudrop  e'er  from  earth  was  givei 
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Thy  leaves  are  sealtci'd  round  me, 

Thy  blooming  life  is  o'er  ; 
And  the  tenure  frail  that  lx>unil  thee 

Thou  wert  loo  pure  and  fair  for  earth, — 
(Jo,  bloum  in  heaven,  it  gave  tlicc  birth. 
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THE     SISTERS. 
Ours  was  a  linppy  home,  Mary, 

And  cliililrcn  gay  were  we  ; 
No  care  u'ai  on  our  liruws,  Mary, 

When  by  our  mother's  knee. 
Or  \vaiulering  iip  Ilie  glen,  Mary, 

To  l>u'  tho  scented  Ihymc  : 
Alas  .'  these  days  are  gone,  Mary, 

The  days  for  which  I  pine. 
Nor  will  they  eunie  again,  Mary, 

I-or  allered  sair  arc  we  ; 
Nur  will  we  smile  again,  Mary, 

Around  our  mother's  knei-. 
To  a  brighter  ivurld  llutn  this,  Mary, 

Her  gentle  spirit's  gone  ; 
Our  griefs,  loo,  and  our  carei,  Marj-, 

Now  we  maun  share  alone  ! 
Ve  canna  feci  like  me,  Marj', 
Tlic  past  hy  you's  forgot ; 
Ve'rc  happy  wi'  your  bairns,  Mary, 

Tho'  humble  be  yout  lot. 
\Vc  wei-c  of  different  mould,  Maij-, 

Vou  were  ihc  gentler  star  ; 
My  spirit  roamed  abroad,  Marj', 

And  sighed  for  things  afar. 
Life  is  of  transient  slay,  Mary, 

A  smile,  and  all  is  o'er; 
A  liuming  tear,  and  then,  Mary, 

Our  voice  ts  bearil  no  more  '. 
And  mine  will  ,oon  be  still,  Mary, 

IJut.  oil '.  ere  1  depart, 
Willi  all  Ihy  former  love,  Maiy, 

O,  prc^s  inc  to  thy  heart ! 
And  when  the  restful  eve,  Mary, 
Sjireads  silence  o'er  the  plain. 
And  the  stars  are  livinkting  low,  Mary, 
Come  lu  my  ;;ravc  al.iiiC. 
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Recall  there  all  our  luvo,  Mary, 
And  o'er  my  silciil  gravt 

Shed  Ihc  warm  lear>  of  lovt,  Mary, 
No  dearer  boon  I  cravt. 


THE     UECElVEli. 

Thy  drcamii  of  fond,  of  liajijiy  Iovl', 
Tliy  dreams,  dear  maid,  are  o'er ; 
Nor  simmer's  smile,  nor  aught  that's  i^y. 

Will  ever  chann  thee  more. 
Thy  pale,  pale  cheek,  ami  tenrfu'  i;'e, 

Thy  bosom's  nthing  throe, 
The  hair  sujipreu'd  but  bursting  hiffh, 

Bespeak  thine  inward  woe. 
Nac  mair  adonn  life's  pleasing  stream 

Wilt  thou  wi'  pleasure  glide. 
Vol  love  nae  tanger  wafts  thy  bark 

On  hope'a  deluiivc  tide  ; 
While  he,  uhoM  smile  uoii  thy  yuuiig  heart, 

Unmindfu'  a'  thy  lear-s. 
Amid  the  thoughtless  oii'  the  gay 

The  gayest  far  appears. 
Ah,  man  1  can  pleasure  fan  thy  breast. 

While  she,  who  deemed  thee  Imc, 
'.\ealh  sorrow's  shade  the  tears  let  fa', 

That  lia'c  their  source  in  you  ? 
Tme  love  wreolliea  flowers  on  life's  rough  j>alh, 

And  soothes  the  bed  o'  care, 

I!ut  falsehood  ne'er,  wi'  a'  her  art, 

I.ovc';.  heartfelt  joys  will  share. 
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ALEXANDER     HARDIE. 

ALEXANDER  HARDIE  was  born  in  Calton,  Glasgow, 
on  I  ith  December,  1825.  When  only  one  year  old,  he  was 
removed,  with  his  parents,  to  reside  in  Paisley.  His  father 
was  a  shoemaker  to  trade,  who  enlisted  in  the  90th  Light 
Infantry,  and  rose  to  be  Quartermaster -Sergeant.  He 
retired,  after  many  years'  service,  with  a  good  pension. 
Alexander  received  a  good  deal  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  education  given  to  children  in  his  class  of  life.  After 
leaving  the  Seedhill  School,  which  was  the  last  he  attended, 
when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  tried  to  get  a  situation  of  the 
better  sort,  but  failing  to  obtain  one,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  shoemaking  trade.  About  1843,  when  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  commenced  to  compose  poetry.  In  1849  ^^ 
collected  all  his  poetical  pieces,  none  of  which  had  been 
printed,  and  published  them  in  pamphlet  form.  They 
consisted  of  114  pages,  and  were  entitled,  **  A  Selection  of 
Songs  and  Sentiments.''  In  1854  he  published  verses, 
extending  to  sixteen  pages,  entitled,  "  Freedom :  a  Poem." 
In  after  years  he  contributed  largely  to  the  newspapers,  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  but  these  pieces  have  never  been 
collected  and  published  separately.  Some  time  prior  to 
1881  his  eye -sight  commenced  to  fail,  and  in  that  year  he 
altogether  lost  his  sight  through  a  gradual  decay  of  the  optic 
nerve,  which  could  not  be  cured.  Alexander  Hardie,  after 
living  for  a  long  time,  with  his  family,  at  No.  1 28  George 
Street,  died  on  4th  March,  1888. 

THRO*  THE  HAAVKHEAl)  WOODS  I'VE  STRAY'D. 

Thro'  the  Hawkhcad  woods  I've  stray 'd 
When  buuimcr  &uii  ^houc  bri];kt,  lady, 
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And  with  the  wild  birds  notes  I've  ptay'd. 

To  mnie  with  heart  so  lighi,  lady. 
I  heard  the  thrush  its  chami  display, 
The  linnet,  sweet,  pour'd  forth  its  lay  ; 
Bot,  ah  !  the  sweetest  of  the  day 

Was  welcomed  aye  to  thee,  lady. 
By  the  milt  there  runs  a  stream 

In  foaming  love  to  thee,  lady  ; 
Its  bonny  braes  disclose  a  dream 

or  flowery  scenes  to  thee,  lady. 
Bounding  forth,  with  mighty  speed. 
The  deer  and  toe  together  lead, 
Undaunting,  with  the  joyous  head 

Of  royally,  to  thee,  lady. 
Fain  would  the  meanest  insect  tell 

That  homage  ilne  to  thee,  lady  ; 
The  laden  snowdrop's  bonny  ixH, 

It  opes  its  smile  to  thee,  lady. 
Weary  thoughts  dissolve  as  snow. 
Dreary  nights  to  mirth  do  bow, 
Constant  loves  with  arilour  glow. 

When  joiri'd  in  heart  with  thee,  lady. 
Then  come,  let  all  unite  to  praise 
The  Hawkhead's  bonny  woods  and  braes  ; 
lis  glens,  its  knowes,  and  flowery  ways, 
Combined  with  love  to  thee,  lady. 
Constant  as  the  heart  is  tme, 
llrilliant  as  the  sun  to  view  ; 
When  death  its  beauteous  path  shall  strew, 
We'll  mourn  its  loss  and  Ihee,  lady. 


THE    H.\NK.S   C   CLVDE. 
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I  wander*d  out  one  evening  fine, 
DowTi  by  the  bonny  banks  o*  Clyde  ; 

The  moon  and  stars  did  brilliant  shine, 
\Vhile  gently  ran  the  flowing  tide. 

And  as  I  musM  on  nature's  scene, 
My  heart  fiU'd  fu'  o'  sorrow's  care, 

For  many  hours  I,  wi'  my  Jean, 
In  courting  mood  had  sported  there. 

But  now  she's  far  fra'  bonny  Clyde, 
And  from  my  bosom  ever  torn ; 

She's  wrapt  in  death's  cauld  earthy  plaid, 
And  I  am  lanely  left  to  mourn. 

I'll  wander  still  where  my  true  love 
\Yith  me  had  spent  the  happy  hours, 

And  where  our  vows  oft  faithful  prov'd, 
Within  yon  bonny  scented  bower. 

Hut,  O !  nae  mair  I'll  Jeanie  meet 
Within  that  lovely  bower  again. 

To  kiss  her  rosy  lips  so  sweet. 

That  oftimes  free'tl  my  heart  from  pain. 

That  grave  to  mc  will  be  a  hame. 

Where  Jean  in  silence  moultl'rinij  lies  ; 

'Twill  a'  my  comfort  seem  again, 
To  cheer  my  life,  that  swiftly  flies. 

And,  O  !  that  spot  desigir'd  to  nic 
I'll  lo'c  as  Jeanie  for  my  bride, 

'Twill  breathe  to  me  her  memory, 
Tlie  flowering  sweets  o'  bonny  Clyde. 


.SUSAN'S  BOUGHT  A  TARTAN  PLAID. 

.Susan's  bought  a  tartan  plaid, 

A  tartan  j)laid  fu'  braw  and  bonny  ; 

Slie's  cast  her  aulcl  ane  now  aside, 
Nac  mair  to  court  iii'i  wi'  her  Johnny. 
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This  plaid  is  of  the  brighle-.!  hue, 

Wi'  fringes  hanging  deep  and  massy, 
Weel  staio'd  wi'  pink  and  royal  blue, 

And  a'  [o  deck  the  bonny  lassie. 
\Vhen  on  her  gaucy  shoulders  laid, 

There's  room  in'l  plenty  for  n  cmny  ; 
And,  wat  ye,  ihls  the  tassie  said, 

Its  biggest  half  she'd  sliare  wi'  Johnny. 
There's  flowers  lo  deck  the  mountain  side. 

Baith  hill  and  dale  wi'  verdure  gras'.y  ; 
But  a',  tho'  strew'd  wi'  nature's  pride, 

Nae  richer  seetn  than  tbat  dear  1a>sic. 


er  e'en  like  blue-bells  wel  wi'  den-, 

Her  cheeks  tike  roses  lilimming  bonny  ; 
lit  .i'  the  foremo,!  sweel^  o'  Sue, 

Is  the  plaid  she  boiiglil  to  imo  «i'  Jcihiii 
le's  row'd  the  piaid  around  her  dear, 

And  sliar'd  it  wi'  her  shouldei>  gaucy  ; 
wa'  to  court  by  moonlight  clear, 

The  kind  and  loving  bonny  lassie, 
he  winter  winds  may  raging  blaw. 

The  pclliiig  rain  may  be  its  crony, 
ut  Susan  disregards  Iheni  a' 

When  in  the  plaid  alang  vV  Johnny. 


E  DWA  R  D     POLI  N. 

I'.DWARl)  P( )], IN.  whose  Kuhcr  was  a  n.uivc  of  Ireland  1  - 
was  horn  in  \c\v  Street,  Paisley,  on  the  29th  Decembt:  >'- 
1816.     After  leaving  the  school,  he  first  worked  as  dra^^'' 
boy,  and  afterwards  was  a  hand -loom  weaver.     He  \vi3ls 
latterly  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  pattern-setter  in  coi^' 
nection  with  the  weaving  trade  of  the  town.     During  tl^^ 
discussions  and  agitation   in  Paisley  in   connection  wit^ 
Parliamentary  and  Burgh  reform,  he  took  an  active  part  ^■-^ 
the  different  public  meetings,  and  always  persistently  adv^^^" 
cated  the  extreme  views  held  by  the  Radical  party,     fi^ 
gave  up  his  ordinary  business,  and  for  a  time  was  connect^"^ 
with  i\\e  Edinburgh  Weekly  Chronicle,     In  1843  he  accept ^^^ 
the  editorship  of  the  Newcastle  Courant,     This  situation  1^  ^ 
held  for  a  few  months  only  ;  and  on  leaving  it,  resolved    *^^ 
try  his  fortune  in  the  London  literary  field.     He  sailed  fro*'^ 
Newcastle  in  August,  1843.     While  the  vessel  on  the  passa^^ 
was  at  anchor,  he  left  it,  swimming  but  for  a  few  yards^ 
when  his  hands  were  observed  by  one  of  the  sailors  to  sififc 
into  the  water.     A  man  belonging  to  the  vessel  had  him 
quickly  rescued  and  raised  on  deck ;  but  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  restore  animation,  all  proved  unsuccessful.    This 
somewhat  mysterious  occurrence  took  place  on  the  22n(i 
August,  1843.     His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  George's 
Churchyard,  Cripplegate,  London. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  poetical  pieces,  which  are  not 
without  some  merit,  first  appeared  in  the  periodical  called 
the  Chartist  Circular,  but  they  were  never  collected  and  pub- 
lished separately.  He  published  anonymously  in  Paisley,  in 
a   pamphlet   of  24   pages,  in    1842,  in  prose  and  verse,  a 
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short  satirical  sketch  called  "  Councillors  in  their  Cups ;  or, 
the  Refomied  Transfonned  :  a  lyrical  laughter  -  piece." 
Much  of  the  language  used  was  very  personal  and  offensive. 

A  LASSIE'S  WONDERS. 

A'  kin's  o'  lads  an'  men  I  se«— 

The  yoiiiige.1  and  the  auldest — 
The  bir,  Ihc  dark— the  big,  the  wee — 

The  btalest  and  the  liauldesl ; 
An'  mony  a  laughin',  cinly  ane. 

An'  mony  a  conin',  sly  man — 
I  lech,  sirs  ■  'mang  a'  the  tads  that  rin, 

I  won'er  nhi']!  he  my  man  ! 

1  won'er  whar  ht  i-;  the  noo, 

I  won'er  gin  he's  near  me  ; 
An'  what  we'll  meet  at  first,  an'  h"o 

An'  whan  he'll  come  to  speir  nic. 
I  won'er  gin  he  kens  the  braes, 

The  bonnie  braes  whar  I  ran  ; 
Was't  there  he  leeved  his  ladrlie  ilays  ? 

I  won'er  wha'll  be  my  man  ! 

O,  guidsake !  hoo  1  wish  to  ken 

The  man  thai  I'm  lo  marry, 
T^e  ane  amang  sac  mony  men — 

I  wish  I  kent  a  fairy, 
Or  onybody  that  can  see 

A  far'er  gate  than  I  can  ; 
I  won'er  wha  the  chiel's  to  le — 

I  won'er  wha'll  U-  my  man  ! 

But  lash  na  !  only  hear  to  me ! 

It's  neither  wise  nor  bonnie 
In  asking  wha  the  lad  may  be — 

I'll  maybe  ne'er  gel  ony. 
Bui  if  for  me  indeeii  there's  ane, 

I  think  he's  but  a  shy  man 
To  keep  me  crying  late  and  sune 

"  1  won'er  wha'll  be  my  man  '.  " 


A  GOOD  OLD  SONG. 

I  hive  waniler'd  afnr  'nealh  siranger  skies, 

And  have  reveli'd  aaud  iheir  flowers  ; 
I  have  lived  in  the  light  of  lulian  eyes, 

And  dreamed  in  Italian  tyiwer^  ; 
While  the  wondrous  strains  of  their  suntij'  clitne 

Have  been  irill'd  to  enchant  mine  ears  ; 
But,  O  !  how  I  longed  for  the  song  and  the  time 

When  my  heart  could  respond  with  its  tears. 
Then  sing  me  ■  song,  a  good  old  song— 

Not  the  foreign,  the  leam'd,  the  grand — 
But  a  simple  song,  a  good  old  song 
Of  my  own  dear  fatherland. 
I  have  heard  with  the  great,  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay. 

All,  all  they  would  have  me  adore 
or  that  music  divitie  that,  enraptured,  they  say 

Can  be  cquall'd  on  earth  nevermore. 
And  it  may  be  their  numbers  indeed  are  divine, 

Though  they  move  not  my  heart  through  mine  ears  ; 
But  a  ballad  old  of  the  dear  "  langsyne  " 

Con  alone  claim  my  tribute  of  ic.irs. 
I  have  come  from  a  far  and  a  foreign  clime 

To  mine  own  loved  haunts  once  more. 
With  a  yearning  for  all  of  my  childhood's  time 

And  the  dear  home-sounds  of  yore ; 
And  here,  if  there  yet  be  love  for  me, 

O  I  away  with  these  strmger  lays. 
And  now  let  my  only  welcome  be 

An  old  song  of  my  Iwyhood's  days. 


IT'S  WEEl,  IT"^ 


NAE  WAVR. 


It  our  joy  might  be  niair, 
ixi'  our  grief  might  Iv  Ics*  ; 


Bat  we  aye  get  a  moulhru', 

TTioueh  we  whiles  kenn*  whaur, 
Sac,  O  !  friens,  be  thankfu'^ 

"  It's  weel  it's  nae  waur." 
We've  a'  dreet  the  girain' 

O'  ciuli!  gloomin'  care  ; 
\'et,  o'  hope's  mornin'  sang 

Ha'e  «e  no  had  our  share ? 
Though  the  carey  be  dark  whiles. 

There's  aye  some  bit  star 
Tae  keep  us  refleetin' 

"Ii'sweel  it's  nae  waur." 
We've  sickened  in  sorrow 

At  parting  to-day, 
lint  the  meeting  to-morrow 

Can  chase  it  away  ; 
An'  if  some  friens  ha'e  withered 

Sin'  we  were  afar, 
We  ken  whar  their  banes  lie— 

"  It's  wcel  it's  nae  waur." 
Our  itts  ha'e  been  mony — 

We've  a'  had  our  share, 
An'  nae  doubt  we've  whiles  thocht 

That  nane  could  ha'e  mair  ; 
But  yet  there  are  ihousan's 

Mair  wretched  by  far  ; 
Then,  O  !  frieni,  be  thankfu'^ 

"  It's  neeUl'stiae  waur." 

MARRIED  THE  MORN. 

O  Frcctlom  I  you're  muckle  deservin' 

A'  the  sangs  that  are  aung  in  your  praise, 
An'  me  yc've  been  servin'  an'  serviii' 

A'  the  biythest  an'  best  o'  my  days  ; 
But  we  ne'er  priie  our  pleasures  eneuch 

Till  we  see  that  Trae  ils  they  are  lorn 
Sae  I'm  singiii'  o'  freedom  the  nicht, 

For  I'm  to  lie  married  the  mom. 
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Married  al  lost  Ihe  mom, 

Buckled  sae  fasl  the  morn  ; 
Sae  I'm  wnging  o'  freedom  the  nicht. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  Ihe  mom. 
Rill  I  Iron-  ye,  I  wadjia  be  buckled 
(1)11  I  law  it  could  olhcnvisc  be, 
I'lir  I  ken  thU  when  iH-a  folk  are  coupleil 

Nor  ane  nor  Ihe  ilher  is  free  ; 
But  Ihat  deil  o'  a  lassie  has  wiled  me— 

She's  H'itched  me,  as  sure  as  I'm  liom  ; 
W  Ihc  glamour  o'  love  she's  1>eguik>d  me, 
Sae  I'm  to  be  married  the  mom. 
Married  at  last  Ihc  mom. 

Buckled  sae  fast  the  mom  ; 
W'i"  the  glamour  o'  love  she's  bq^iled  m 
Sae  I'm  lo  be  married  the  mom. 
Already  the  lassie  can  g^ide  me 
To  gae  or  to  come  at  her  ca'. 
Then  whil  may  1  guess  to  betide  me 

When  she  mles  wi'  bailh  love  an'  Ihe  law  '. 
But  gudcsake  !  il  canna  be  helpit. 

To  mik'  her  my  ain  I  ha'e  sworn — 
Al  Ihe  kirk  a'  the  parish  was  te!t  it, 
Sae  I'm  lo  be  married  the  mom. 
Married  al  lasl  the  mom, 

Buckled  sae  fast  the  mom  ; 
Al  the  kirk  a'  the  parish  was  tell  it, 
Sae  I'm  lo  be  married  the  mom. 
An'  noo,  sin'  il  canna  be  better. 

We'll  e'en  mak'  the  best  o't  we  can  ; 
An'  sin'  for  a  wife  1  maun  get  her. 
She  just  maun  gel  me  for  a  man. 
We  dinna  ken  wlint  wa*  intended, 

W'c  maybe  for  Ibis  o't  were  bom  ; 

An'  niiii,  folk,  my  s.-iiig  maun  lje  ended, 

F.ir  I'm  IM  be  married  the  mom. 

Married  al  last  Ihe  mom, 

ISueklctI  sae  fast  the  mom  ; 
An'  noo,  folk,  my  sang  maun  be  ended. 
For  I'm  to  be  married  Ihe  mom. 


WILLIAM     GRAHAM. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  a  native  of  Coiiniy  Down,  was 
born  in  iSi6.  He  was  brought  to  Paisley  by  his  parents 
when  about  six  years  of  age,  along  wiih  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  to  obtain  better  employment  than  they  had  in 
Ireland.  Before  leaving  Ireland,  William  had  received  very 
little  education,  but  in  Paisley  he  attended  a  night-school 
fur  some  time.  Being  very  desirous  to  have  his  education 
improved,  he,  by  close  ap|>licatioii,  was,  after  a  time,  able  to 
read  well,  and  even  made  some  progress  and  proficiency  in 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

He  first  of  all  was  a  drawboy  to  a  weaver ;  and  when 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
weaving  trade,  at  which  he  remained  till  1835,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  British  Legion,  and  sailed  from  Greenock 
to  Spain  on  5th  September  in  that  year.  When  in  Spain, 
he  and  other  85  in  the  same  regiment  laid  down  their  arms 
at  the  end  of  the  lirst  year,  because  that  was  the  tennination 
of  their  engagement,  and  because  their  pay  was  in  arrears, 
and  they  had  not  been  provided  with  their  lull  rations.  For 
this  alleged  act  of  insubordination,  they  were  imprisoned  for 
nearly  five  months  in  a  convict  island,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  Portsmouth,  and  landed  there  in  February,  1837,  when 
each  of  them  received  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  was 
informed  that  if  he  went  to  London  he  would  there  receive 
the  arrears  of  pay  from  the  Spanish  agent.  When  they  went 
to  London,  the  Spanish  agent  would  not  give  them  any 
money;  and,  being  entirely  destitute,  the  I-ord  Mayor  made 
arrangements  for  providing  them  with  one  night's  lodging. 
On    the    following  day,  they  all  dispersed  throughout  the 
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country  to  obtain  relief  as  they  best  could.  The  future  poet, 
after  many  hardships,  managed  to  reach  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where  he  worked  for  about  four  months  at  a  coal  work,  and 
eventually  he  arrived  at  Paisley  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
Trade  at  that  time  was  very  much  depressed,  but  after  a 
time  he  obtained  employment. 

I  do  not  know  when  William  Graham  first  commenced  to 
write  verses  ;  but  in  1851  he  published  a  collection  of  twelve 
pages,  entitled,  "  The  Wild  Rose ;  being  Songs,  Comic  and 
Sentimental," — some  of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  as 
a  professional  vocalist  at  minor  concerts — and  fi'om  these  I 
gwe  a  specimen. 

MV    AIN    TOUN. 

^/>— "Johnny's  Grey  Brecks." 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  roam  of  late, 

And  many  a  gate  I've  tried  my  skill ; 
In  search  of  trade  I  journeyed, 

Observing  man  and  manners  still. 
And  this  I  say,  from  Tweed  to  Tay, 

O'er  all  the  way  that  I  did  roam, 
I  never  found  a  place  or  toun 

Could  match  the  one  I  started  from. 

I'll  lo'e  thee  yet,  my  ain  toun. 

Though  fortune's  sun  blinks  seldom  there  ; 

I'll  no  forget  my  ain  toun — 
Its  merry  lads  and  lasses  fair. 

In  Glasgow  town  I  first  sat  down. 

And  said  I  there  would  make  my  home  ; 
'Mid  noisy  glee  and  jollity 

I'd  live  content,  no  more  to  roam. 
To  work  I  fell,  and  to  dispel 

My  sombre  thoughts,  I  humm'd  a  song  ; 
My  mind  in  verse  I  did  rehearse, 

And  thus  the  chorus  still  went  on. 

I'll  lo'c  thcc  yet,  &c. 
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Auld  Keekie's  feme,  like  meleor  gleam, 

Goes  through  the  world  far  anil  wide  ; 
The  Modem  Athens  is  a  name 

Of  which  its  sons  may  boasi  with  pride. 
Vet,  lake  the  mass,  the  populace. 

The  toiling  class,  'ti^  ihem  I'd  test. 
And,  to  my  mimi,  they're  yet  behind 

The  thinking  men  that's  failhcr  we&l. 
I'll  lo'c  thee  yei,  .tc. 
1'u  pleasant  Ayr  I  did  repair, 

And  'mang  its  fairest  scenes  did  dwell ; 
CIreat  Kabby  Hums,  his  home  was  llicrc, 

Whom  few  could  equal,  none  excel. 
I  roam'd  at  will,  by  bank  and  rill, 

Yel  Fancy  still  behind  would  [ag 
Where  'i'annahiM  his  ^iung  did  thrill, 

Where  "  Watty"  brave  reformed  liis  "  .\r 
I'll  lo'e  thee  yet,  S:c. 
To  Dumfries  next  I  took  my  way, 

I  passeil  its  streets  in  mournful  mood  ; 
I  view'd  its  buildings  and  its  <|uay, 

Where  Nilh  dotli  pour  its  limpid  flood  ; 
Uu),  oh  I  my  heart  was  in  the  part 

Where  winding  Cart  does  gently  glide. 
Or,  dashing,  spin  o'er  rocky  linn, 

Wi'  honest  worth  on  ilka  side. 
I'll  lo'e  thee  yet,  &c. 
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Should  slill  bo  pri/eil.  and  still  it  was. 

Or  was't  the  Ihrdl  which  Tannahill 
Or  Wilson  gave,  which  caused  regret  ? 

I  blush  to  say,  that  fair  Jea 
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welcomed  by  my  Jean. 
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NATURE'S  A  SYSTEM  OF  KIND  HARMONY. 

Air—'*Bznks  of  the  Dec." 

One  morning  reclining 
Where  hazels,  entwining, 
Their  branches  seemed  joining 

In  fond  unity ; 
The  stream  did  meander 
The  nodding  boughs  under, 
Bright  Sol  rose  in  grandeur 
O'er  mountain  and  lea ; 
The  oak  broadly  towered,  and  the  ivy  clung  round  it. 
The  peasant's  gay  song  from  the  green  fields  resounded, 
I  shouted  in  joy,  as  my  heart  lightly  bounded, 
"  O  !  nature's  a  system  of  kind  harmony ! " 

In  rapture  thus  gazing 
On  objects  so  pleasing, 
And  mentally  praising 
The  great  Deity ; 
While  flowerets  were  springing, 
And  choristers  singing, 
The  woodland  was  ringing 
In  glad  melody : 
"  All  arc  happy,"  I  cried,  "in  fulfilling  their  station, 
Munificence  reigns  o'er  each  kindred  and  nation, 
I'll  join  in  the  song  of  the  glorious  creation, 

**  *0  !  nature's  a  system  of  kind  harmony  !*  " 

Then  I  thought  on  the  horde 
Who  our  substance  devoured  ; 
And  said  —  **  Creation's  Lord 

An  exception  must  be. 
Since  villains,  designing. 
In  jewels  are  shining, 
While  virtue  sits  pining 
In  sad  penury. 
'Mid  foul  tainted  air,  which  the  frame  is  unnerving. 
How  many  must  toil  for  to  keep  them  from  starving, 
While  others  have  plenty,  though  quite  undeserving, 
Can  this  be  the  system  of  kind  harmony  ! " 
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A  butterfly,  sporting 
My  leafy  reson  in, 
Seeni'd  joyously  courting 

Each  floHer  on  its  way  ; 
T  almost  envied  it— 
A  stnall  bird  espied  it. 
First  crush'd  and  destroy'd  it. 
Then  chirped  full  gay. 
I  loolc'd  up  in  sorrow,  a  hawk  hovered  o'er  il. 
Me  pounced  on  his  prey,  in  wild  Treniy  he  tore  il, 
I  inwardly  groao'd  as  1  saw  him  devour  il — 
"  Can  this  be  a  systctn  of  kind  harmony ! " 

With  feelings  much  bruised 
I  doubtfully  mused. 
My  mind  waii  confused 

From  what  I  had  seen. 
When  a  voice,  Etoft  and  pleasing, 
Said,  "  Worm  of  a  season. 
Why  combats  thy  reason 
Against  the  Supreme? 
Had  winter  come  on,  then  their  pain  were  much  greater 
Ye  judge  them  ts  cruel,  you  saw  but  their  nature, 
Ot>cying  the  law  of  the  mighty  Creator 

Of  them,  and  the  by^lcni  of  kind  harmony  '. " 


FROM   THE  TITLE   I'AGE   OF  THE  WILD   ROSE. 

My  Muse,  like  the  wild  rose  just  opening  to  view. 

Solicits  the  sunshine  and  showers ; 
The  breath  of  the  Critic  may  blanche  its  gay  hue, 
hlay  check  its  free  growth  for  a  time,  il  is  true. 

Yet  add  a  fresh  lone  to  its  powers. 

Bui  should  the  stem  tempest  of  Censure  come  nigh. 

Or  even  Neglect's  chilly  gale. 
It  stands  so  exposeil  to  this  world's  drear  sky, 
Its  stem  is  so  tender,  I  fear  it  will  die, 

And  ita  lirst  be  its  linal  appeal 
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WILLIAM  WILSON  was  born  in  Stevenson  Street, 
Paisley,  in  1817 ;  and  when  able  to  go  to  school,  he  received 
an  education  under  the  late  Citizen  John  Kennedy,  Gordon's 
Lane,^  corresponding  to  his  station  of  life.  He  afterwards 
learned  to  be  a  handloom  weaver.     When  his  father,  who 

*  John  Kennedy  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  30th  January,  1 794,  and  came 
to  Paisley  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  along  with  his  parents.  After 
leaving  school,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  handloom  weaver.  By  apply- 
ing himself  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  being  ambitious  at  the  same 
time  to  raise  himself  above  the  filling  of  a  seat  on  the  loom,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  youth  during  the  second  decade  of  this  century.  His  school- 
room was  for  a  long  time  on  the  north  side  of  Gordon's  Lane,  near  its 
head,  with  an  entrance  also  from  No.  30  Causeyside  Street.  He  at 
first  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  leaving  it, 
he  joined  the  Methmlist  body,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  their 
preachers.  Having  received  an  appointment  from  a  chapel  in  England 
connected  with  that  body,  he  left  Paisley  altogether,  but  soon  afterwards 
returned.  Mr.  Kennedy,  besides  being  a  teacher  of  youth  and  a  preacher, 
directed  his  attention  closely  and  successfully  to  the  study  of  scientific 
subjects.  I  find  that  the  Directors  ot  the  Paisley  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion engaged  him  during  their  session  of  1823  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
to  their  members — ten  of  the  lectures  being  on  astronomy,  two  on  optics, 
three  on  the  atmosphere,  three  on  heat,  three  on  galvanism,  two  on  caloric, 
two  on  water,  and  one  on  gas — in  all,  twenty-six  lecturas.  He  also 
delivered  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  in  (Glasgow  and  Greenock,  which 
were  all  well  received.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  speak,  and  he  had 
a  plain  flow  of  language,  which  was  well  pronounced  and  easily  under- 
stood. For  the  science  of  music  he  had  great  fondness,  and  he  inventetl  a 
musical  instrument  which  he  called  the  alclhephon.  Mr.  Kennedy  likewise 
took  an  active  public  part  in  favour  of  temperance.  When  he  resolved 
in  1847  to  leave  Paisley  to  fill  an  important  position  in  Glasgow  as  a 
preacher  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  body,  he  was  entertained  by 
a  number  of  his  friends,  on  the  9th  November  in  that  year,  in  Stewart's 
Temj)erance  liotel.  In  the  absence  of  Provost  Murray,  Bailie  Nairn 
occupied  the  chair.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Paird  presented  Mr.  Kennedy  with  a 
handsome  silver  salver  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The  inscription  on  the  salver 
was  in  these  terms  : — '*  Presented  to  the  Rev.  Citizen  John  Kennedy  by 
a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Paisley  for  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  hold  Jjis  many  public 
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was  also  a  native  of  Paisley,  died,  as  much  money  was  left 
to  his  son  as  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  dweliing-house  for 
himself  in  Elderslie,  where  he  went  to  reside  with  his  family, 
having  his  mother  also  along  with  him.  He  died  in  1850, 
He  began  when  a  youth  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
writing  of  verse,  and  I  give  some  specimens  taken  from  a 
collection  of  poetical  pieces,  extending  to  1 2  pages,  pub- 
lished in  184Z. 

LINES  ON  SUMMER  SAIiUATH  MORN. 


Tis  Sabbath  mam, — a  hoiy  calmness  reigns 
On  all  our  hills,  and  over  feilile  plains  ; 
The  sun  in  majtsly  ascends  on  high, 
With  all  the  splendour  of  an  Eastern  sky  ; 
Iterore  him  fly  the  Icss'ning  shades  of  night 
S«ift  as  the  courser  in  his  swiftest  flight ; 
Stars  lose  their  light,  the  moon  her  fEeblc  ray — 
All  yield  obedience  to  the  king  of  day. 
High  up  in  air  Iht-  noaring  Livcrock  springs 
Light  as  the  wphyr  ctirling  roiuHl  its  wings  ; 
Sweetly  it  carols  'mid  the  streaming  rays 
That  downward  gush  from  forth  the  sminy  hlaic. 


inJerstand,  John  Kcnnetly,  and  continued 

„  ._ _  .     II  shortly  after  1820  ;  but  his  father,  who 

held  extreme  polilical  views,  prefaced  it  with  Citizen.     Mr.  Kennedy's 


friends  advised  him  duiing  the  aplation  in  the  rarliaincniary  and  Buivh 
Kcfonn  period  to  become  a  member  of  the  Town  Council ;  but  he  did 
not  lone  remain  there,  as  he  found  the  business  at  Ihai  board  quite 
nnfuitabletohisfeeliiius.  He  resigned  in  October,  lSj6.  Mr.  Kennedy  ' 
diedatyCawwyiddeMTeedoniOth  April,  18^1.  On  26th  January,  iggg, 
a  generona  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Keimedy  s  niemorj'  by  two  who  had 
been  his  pupils  in  iheiryouth,  hy  iheir  erection  of  a  granite  memorial -stone 
over  his  grave  in  the  Abbey  Church  Hurying-ground,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription  thereon.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  author  of  the  following  works;— 
•■  Universal  Atonement  Vindicated,  in  Seven  Letters  to  the  Rev.  John 
Smith  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Atonement.  Hyjohn  Kennedy. 
1830."  "  Nature  and  Revelation  Harmonious  :  a  Defence  of  Scripture 
Truths  Assailed  in  George  Combe's  work  on  the  Conslilution  of  Man 
considered  in  Relation  to  External  Objects"  (1846). 
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Bird  of  the  sky  !  what  thrilling  joys  are  thine, 
Superior  far,  if  but  compar'd,  to  mine  ; 
Few  are  the  cares  that  rend  thy  breast  with  pain, 
Few  are  thy  wants— these  thou  canst  soon  obtain  ; 
Unknown  to  thee  the  galling  scenes  of  strife 
That  track  poor  mortals  through  this  weary  life ; 
The  past,  the  future — what  are  these  to  thee  ! 
The  present  is  thy  bright  eternity. 
Man  may  be  happy,  thou  art  happier  still ; 
Man  is  confined,  thou  hast  a  free,  full  will. 
Man  may  be  happy,  still  his  happiness 
Is  stain'd  with  feelings  that  destroy  his  bliss ; 
Not  so  with  thee,  'tis  thine  to  drain  the  whole 
Of  all  the  joys  without  Fate's  sad  control ; 
Oh  !  had  I  but  the  free-bom  power  like  thee 
To  roam  at  plea-sure  o'er  yon  sunny  sea. 
When  no  wild  storms  bound  o'er  its  azure  crest. 
When  no  wild  waves  disturb  its  limpid  breast- 
There,  robed  with  glory,  bath'd  in  gleaming  bliss. 
My  soul  would  spurn  a  care-bound  world  like  this. 

This  is  the  hour  to  wander  forth  alone. 

To  climb  the  mountain,  and  to  gaze  upon 

The  virgin  landscape  stretching  far  away, 

Fring'd  with  blue  hills,  where  \\  anton  zephyrs  play. 

The  bushy  glen,  the  glassy-bosom'd  lake, 

The  silver  stream,  the  stony-bedded  brake. 

The  silent  hamlet,  and  the  slumbering  town, 

Like  fairy  gems  the  blazing  distance  crown. 


SONG. 

The  moon  has  speil'd  the  starry  brae 

Aboon  Gleniffer's  breast, 
Sac  I'll  awa'  to  wander  wi' 

The  lasbic  1  lo'c  best. 
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Sweet  is  Ihe  bonnie,  balmy  rou 

That  declts  the  fluwety  Ici, 
But  sweeter  far  anil  ilear  1o  mc 

Is  the  maid  of  Kllerilie. 

Is  ihc  maid  of  Mllcrslie,  &C. 

I've  seen  upon  the  summer's  mom 

The  floweret  wet  wi'  dew, 
I've  heanl  ihe  linnet  on  the  thorn 

lis  sweetest  songs  renew. 
The  gayest  bird  that  e%'er  flew 

Ne'er  sang  wi'  sweeter  glee, 
Ne'er  bloom'il  a  bonnier  flower  than  she, 

The  maiil  of  Ellers!ie. 

Where  lone  the  lightsome  bumie  rows 

I've  iilray'<l  wi'  her  unseen. 
And  vvander'd  'mang  (he  liroomy  knuM'cs, 

Or  danc'd  on  dewy  green. 
Enraplur'd  houn>  of  happiness 

That  I  hae  spent  wi'  thee 
I'll  ne'er  foi^cl  until  I  dee, 

Fair  maid  of  Ellerslie. 

Yon  bonnie  moon  that  wanders  owrc 

The  starry -burn  ish'd  plain 
Will  soon  bring  roun'  the  happy  hour 

That  malt's  her  a'  my  ain. 
Then  welcome  every  blast  that  blaws 

OwTe  life's  rough  slonny  sea, 
I'll  freely  brave  them  a'  for  thee. 

Fair  maid  of  ICIlerslie. 


-SONG. 


Glen  of  the  craigie,  forever  receive  me, 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  I'll  ever  remain  ; 

Man,  cruel  man,  no  more  will  deceive  m 
Never,  O  '.  never,  will  I  love  again. 
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Shades  that  lie  cradl'd  in  dark  gloomy  splendour, 

Fear  to  this  bosom  will  never  impart  ; 
Scenes  of  the  jmst  no  more  1*11  remember, 

Thoughts  of  the  future,  away  from  my  heart ! 

Spirits  that  hide  through  the  day's  beaming  glory, 

Slumbering  to  waken  the  echoes  of  night. 
To  you  I'll  unbosom  the  wrongs  of  my  story 

By  the  lone  heathy  rock,  in  the  moon's  misty  light. 
Nightly  we'll  stray  through  the  dew-spangled  heather. 

Hid  in  the  gloom  that  envelopes  the  plain  ; 
Freely  we'll  chant  our  wild  anthems  together, 

Till  echo  reverberates  their  wild  notes  again. 

Gaily  I'll  sing  when  the  wild  blast  is  shrieking. 

Whirling  in  madness  a-down  the  deep  glen  ; 
And  the  lightning's  red  gleam  through  the  thunder  clouds  breaking, 

Brings  pleasure  to  mc  beyond  human  ken. 
Branded  with  shame  by  the  wiles  of  a  villain, 

Spum'd  by  my  kindred  with  merciless  scorn  ; 
Denounc'd  as  an  outcast,  unworthy  the  feeling 

That  cheers  the  sad  bosom  distractedly  torn. 


LINES  ON  SCENERY. 

T  lo'e,  I  lo'e  the  mountain  blue. 

Where  the  eagle  loves  to  roam  ; 
And  the  lonely  shore,  where  rough  winds  roar 

To  the  ocean's  curling  foam. 

I  love  to  be,  when  the  tempest  free 

Rides  on  the  mighty  wavc» 
On  the  mountain's  breast,  where  I  might  rest 

Secure  in  the  sheltered  cave. 

The  reckless  storm  in  its  wildest  form. 

The  deep,  deep  rolling  >ea, 
The  lightning's  Hash,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Have  a  thousand  charms  for  me. 
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The  cat2Lract*s  flow  o*er  the  rocky  brow, 

With  its  silvery-bosomM  hue  ; 
The  alpine  steep  and  the  ravine  deep 

Are  scenes  that  I  love  to  view. 

The  lonely  glen,  where  the  voice  of  men 

Ne*er  fell  on  the  wand'rer*s  ear ; 
And  the  hazy  gloom  that  hangs  o*er  the  tomb 

Creates  no  childish  fear.   . 

My  ravish'd  soul  bounds  o'er  the  whole 

Like  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  earth  ; 
It  joins  with  delight  in  its  soaring  flight 

The  storm's  wild  reckless  mirth. 


SHORT   REPLY   TO  A   LETTER   RECEIVED   FROM  A 

STRANGER. 

Stranger,  I'll  quench  not  thy  love  for  the  muse. 

But  bid  thee  go  woo  her — she's  fair  and  she's  free  ; 

I  wish  thee  success,  nor  wilt  thou  refuse 

lier  young  maiden-favours,  whatever  they  be. 

I  bid  thee  go  wander  by  Cartha's  lone  stream 

\Vhen  the  moon  rides  on  high  in  her  glory  and  pride, 

I  bid  thee  indulge  in  some  poetic  dream, 

Then  tell  me  what  scenes  thou  would'st  wish  to  describe. 

May  thy  strains  add  to  virtue  ennobling  charms. 

May  they  cherish  our  hopes,  may  they  lighten  our  cares. 

May  they  paint  the  fond  scenes  the  lover's  heart  warms. 
May  they  breathe  the  bold  spirit  the  patriot  bears. 

For  me,  1  am  nothing.     My  poor,  pensive  strains 

Will  never  appear  in  the  annals  of  fame. 
They  will  die  as  I've  liv'd  ;  but  their  ling'ring  remains 

May  gain  what  is  nothing — a  rude,  worthless  name. 


d 
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JAM  ES     ARCH  I  BALD. 

JAMES  ARCHIBALD  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was 
bom  in  1817.  His  parents  in  1820  occupied  the  house  No. 
6  Queen-street,  and  resided  there  till  1845.  '^^^s  is  the  house 
in  which  the  parents- of  Tan nah ill  latterly  had  lived.  James 
Archibald,  who  was  a  weaver  to  trade,  slept  in  the  same  bed 
that  Tannahill  had  occupied,  and  his  loomstead  was  that 
which  Tannahill  had  used.  His  admiration  for  Tannahill 
was  great,  and  led  him  to  frequent  the  same  places  that  the 
poet  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  James  Archibald,  who 
died,  aged  seventy  years,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1887, 
aspired  to  be  one  of  Paisley's  minor  poets ;  but  his  poetical 
pieces  never  were  collected  and  printed,  though  they  often 
graced  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers.  I  give,  along 
with  others,  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetry,  "  Lines  "  that  were 
read  on  the  5th  of  June,  187 1,  at  the.  celebration  in  Paisley 
of  the  anniversary  of  Tannahill's  birth. 

LINES  READ  AT  THE  TANNAHILL  CLUB  DINNER, 
On  the  97th  Anniversary  of  the  Poet*s  Birth,  June  5.  1871. 

Admiring  friends  of  Tannahill, 

Met  to  do  honour  to  his  name, 
With  loving  hearts  and  right  good  will 

Anew  the  pledge  of  love  proclaim. 

GlenifTer's  fragrant,  dewy  dell, 

The  woodland  bum  and  dusky  glen, 

The  blooming  crawflower's  early  bell, 
And  Lomond's  towering,  lofty  Ben — 

The  bonnic  wood  of  Craigielea, 

The  verdant  green  of  Staneley  shaw, 

(ilenfeoch  and  the  birken  tree — 
Still  speak  of  Robin  that's  awa'. 
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Where  i:>  the  sweet  romantic  vale, 
The  rural  walk  or  witiiling  rill, 

The  niddy  rose  or  primrose  pule. 
Unsung  by  Robert  Tannahill? 

O  !  Nature's  sweetest  bard  revere. 
His  hving,  melting  strains  prolong, 

Whose  memory  ever  shall  be  dear 
To  lovers  all  of  ScoltiAh  song. 


THE   HAUNTS   OF   TANNAHILL. 

I  love  Glenifler's  classic  bmes, 

The  yellow  broom  and  healherbell. 
Where  Phcebus  leaves  his  lingering  rays 

Ere  he  departs,  and  bids  farewell. 
I  love  (he  guttling  mountain  stream. 

The  rocky  glen,  and  rowan  tree. 
Where  grassy  banks  with  wild  (lowers  leem. 

And  woodland  songsters  whirring  flee. 
I  love  the  auld  grey  granite  fold. 

Where  sheltered  Kobin  stood  alone, 
Whilst  lightnings  flashed  and  thunder  rolled, 

Thai  made  yon  stately  oak  to  groan. 
I  love  (he  lonely  mossy  rose, 

That  blinks  obscurely  'ncath  the  (horn, — 
In  native  beauty  still  il  grows, 

Though  isolated  and  forlorn. 
I  love  to  see  the  midges  dance, 

In  merry  glee  niioon  the  burn  ; 
On  lightsome  airy  wings  they  prance. 

And  never  knoiv  nhal  'lis  to  mourn. 
I  love  to  wander  forth  unseen, 

Beside  sweet  flowery  Craigielea, 
Where  Robin  mel,  at  dewy  e'en, 

Wi'  Mary,  near  the  trysting  tree. 
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I  love  the  homely,  lowly  cot, 

Which  sculptured  art  may  laugh  to  scorn  ; 
For  hallowed  is  the  humble  spot 

Where  Nature's  sweetest  bard  was  born. 

O  gentle,  modest  Tannahill, 

Thy  name's  engraven  on  my  heart ; 

Though  thou  art  gone,  I  love  thee  still. 
With  love,  too,  that  shall  ne*er  depart. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

MY  BROTHER,  ROBERT  ARCHIBALD. 

Bom,  May  12,  181 2.       Died,  March  20,  1862. 

The  blackbird  sings  his  evening  song 

His  Maker's  praises  to  adore, 
While  pensively  I  move  along 

To  muse  on  him  who  is  no  more. 

On  Woodside's  lovely  mountain  slope, 
Where  oft  in  boyhood  1  have  been — 

When  life's  young  mom  was  full  of  hope 
There  many  a  happy  day  I've  seen — 

On  yonder  spot,  O  shed  a  tear 

For  him  who  is  but  lately  gone. 
Whose  memory  ever  shall  be  dear 

While  reason  sits  upon  her  throne. 

In  early  youth,  he  was  my  friend 

And  solacer,  in  many  an  hour 
When  cruel  fate  my  heart  would  rend 

And  dark  despair  his  arrows  shower. 

The  opening  mind  he  led  above 
To  Him  who  sits  in  heaven  high. 

Who,  in  his  mercy  antl  his  love, 
Sent  down  His  Son  for  us  to  die. 

With  kindly  care  and  tender  heart 
The  lisping  tongue  he  taught  to  read. 

And  showed  us  from  Immanucrs  chart 
The  route  that  would  to  glory  lead. 
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Oh  !  may  we  all  at  last  be  found , 

Like  him,  to  lean  on  Jesus'  breast, 
And  hear  the  glad  and  joyful  sound 

"  Enter  into  thy  heavenly  rest." 

There  we  shall  meet  with  all  our  friends 

And  children  who  have  gone  before 
Into  the  life  that  never  ends, 

And  dwell  in  bliss  for  evermore. 


April.  z86a. 


A   LOVELY   YOUNG  MAIDEN. 

A  lovely  young  maiden,  by  Stanely  Green  Shaw, 
In  sorrow  was  musing  on  him  that's  awa  : 
Her  looks  were  so  pensive,  and  tearful  her  eye, 
As  sadly  she  turned  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

•*  Oh  !  where  is  my  Jamie,"  methought  she  did  say, 
"  Who  aye  was  so  cheery,  so  blithesome,  and  gay? 
No  more  he  will  meet  me  when  gloaming  comes  on, 
But  cheerless  and  weary  I  wander  alone. 

•*  The  streamlet  still  flows  where  we  used  for  to  roam, 
Now  murmuring  gently,  now  dashing  in  foam  ; 
The  primrose,  the  violet,  and  sweet  hcatherbell 
Bloom  freshly  and  fair  round  the  bonny  wee  well. 

**  Still  dear  to  my  bosom,  thou  green  classic  braes, 
Recalling  to  memory  the  bright  happy  days 
When  Jamie  was  faithful  and  vowed  to  be  mine — 
The  joy  of  my  heart  in  the  days  of  langsyne. " 


CRAIGIE    LINN. 

O  Mary,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me 
To  see  the  bonnie  Craigie  Linn, 

Whaur  sweetest  soun's  o'  melody 
Arc  blending  wi'  its  ragin'  din  ? 
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n'  see  the  bonnie  well 


That  nestles  snugly  on  the  brae, 
Whaur  often  Tannahill  himsel' 

'Midst  Nature's  gianileui  lo'ed  to  stray. 
The  mystic  life  o'  cheery  spring 

In  every  openin'  bud  is  seen ; 
The  blickbiid  mak's  the  woodlands  ring 

Wi'  mellow  tones  fine  mom  till  e'en. 
The  redbreast  warbles  on  the  thom, 

The  mavis  carols  toud  an'  lang. 
The  laverock  hails  the  smilin'  mom, 

And  swells  the  universal  snag. 
We'll  clamber  to  the  mountain's  crest. 

And  wander  through  the  rugged  glen  t 
When  wearied,  we  shall  gently  rest 

In  yonder  cosy  fairy  den. 
Reclinin'  in  the  shaded  bower, 

Whaur  mortal  ecn  may  not  behold. 
In  whispers,  soft  as  April  shower. 

My  heart  to  you  I  will  unfold. 
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WILLIAM     WOODROW. 

WILLIAM  WOODROW  was  bom  on  17th  February, 
1 81 7,  in  New  Street,  Paisley,  where  his  father  had  a  weavers' 
furnishing  shop.     William  obtained  his  education,  which  was 
of  the  most  humble  kind,  in  John  Millar's  School,  in  a  back 
land  at  No.  59  Storie  Street,  the  owner  of  which  and  of  the 
front  land  was  Millar's  father,  who  was  a  causewayer  to  trade.^ 
After  leaving  the  school  he  became  a  drawboy,  and  worked 
foi  some  time  under  a  son  of  James  King,  the  poet.     He 
afterwards  learned  the  trade  of  a  hand-loom  weaver.    In  1 833 
he  went  to  Dairy  to  live  with  an  uncle,  worked  with  him  as 
a  weaver  for  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Paisley.    He 
afterwards  lived  for  several  years  at  the  village  of  Craigen- 
fcoch,  about  a  mile  south  of  Johnstone  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  western  parts  of  Gleniffer  Braes,  where  he  worked  as 
a  weaver.     Craigenfeoch  is  Gaelic,  and  means,  from  the  high 
locks  or  craigs  that  surrounded  it,  "  the  raven's  rock."    The 
weaving  trade  was  carried  on  in  this  romantic  spot  at  a  very 
early  period.     When  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  in  Renfrew- 
shire was  taken  in  1695,  in  connection  with  a  Poll  tax  to  be 
then  levied,  I  find  there  lived  at  that  place  "  Andrew  Robie- 
80une,in  Craigenfeoch,  25  lib.  val.,  5  sh.;  Janet  Cochrane, 
spouse,  6  sh.;  Jennet  Hendersoune,  4  lib.  hervest  fie,  2  sh.; 
^Vm.  Cochrane,  herd,  5  lib.  fie,   2  sh.  6d.  —  r     6     4." 
"William  Greinlees,  weiver,  40  mks.  val.,  r2  shill.;  David, 


'  TTiU  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Millar  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
dtcade  of  this  century,  and  was  continued  for  about  thirty  years.  Mr. 
Millar,  among  his  other  branches  of  education,  paid  particular  attention 
to  ihe  teaching  of  elocution,  in  which  he  was  himself  very  fond  of  in- 
<ittlging.  The  children  of  many  respectable  parents  received  their  cdu- 
^m  in  this  humble  seminary.     Mr.  Millar  died  in  January,  1848. 
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his  brother,  6  sh.;  and  James  and  Thomas,  his  brethreir 
12  sh.;  Elizabeth  Stewart,  14  lib.  fie,  7  sh.  —  2  o  c 
At  the  period  Mr.  Woodrow  resided  in  Craigenfeoch,  t 
number  of  hand-looms  had  greatly  increased,  there  bel 
then  three  workshops  with  four  looms  in  each,  besides  seve: 
weavers  working  in  their  own  dwelling-houses.  This  villa§ 
however,  does  not  now  exist,  the  villagers  and  weavers  havi 
all  left  some  time  ago,  the  site  being  at  present  occupied 
a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  town  of  Johnstone  with  wal 
from  Rowbank.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  while  residi 
in  this  pretty  sequestered  rural  spot  that  Woodrow  was  fi: 
inspired  by  the  muse.  He  aftenvards  visited  many  plac 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  ultimately  settling  do> 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  still  lives.  His  poeti( 
effusions  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  newspape 
and  periodicals.  But  in  1878  he  collected  and  publish 
what  he  considered  the  best  of  his  "  poems  and  sonj 
humorous  and  sentimental,"  which  were  "  dedicated  to  1 
circle  of  friends." 

FAREWELL  TO  PAISLEY. 

Written  when  the  Author  was  ttuiking  arrangements  to  emigrate  to  No* 

Atfierica. 

While  morning  bells  ring  through  the  glen, 

The  sun  shines  bright  o'er  Craigielea  ; 
I'll  never  see  it  rise  again 

O'er  scenes  so  fair  and  dear  to  me. 
Now  I  am  bound  to  cross  the  sea, 

The  good  >,Wi[i  leaves  the  liroomielaw  ; 
Come  drink  a  health  with  three  limes  three, 

Hurrah  for  North  America  ! 

No  friend  of  mine  may  shed  a  tear. 
No  cause  have  1  for  grief  or  shame  ; 

1  go  a  faithful  pioneer, 
True  filial  love  in  all  my  aim. 
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Ad  honest  iihare  of  carlh  I'll  claim 
Id  some  primeval  forest  grove  ; 

I'll  sprexl  old  Scotland's  honoured  name 
By  rearing  homes  for  friends  I  love. 

The  British  banner  is  uiifurl'd, 

How  proud  it  flic*  above  tlie  mast  ; 
The  feirest  flag  thai  decks  the  world, 

O  !  I'll  support  it  to  the  last. 
Where'er  my  fortune  may  he  casl, 

My  father's  land  shall  itill  he  mine  ; 
Memorial  glory  gilds  the  past— 

Three  cheers,  my  lads,  for  auld  langsyne  1 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant, 

Auld  Scotland's  holy  martyrs'  seal. 
Shall  grace  the  hanner  that  we  plani, 

Lihcn-ise  the  altar  where  we  kneel. 
My  father's  Goil,  be  gracious  still. 

Let  truth  glow  from  Thy  sacred  page  ; 
O  1  may  we  do  Thy  holy  will 

"  Through  all  our  weary  pilgrimage." 


TllfC  ROBIN". 

Wha's  thai  at  the  window  that  laps  on  the  sill  ? 
It's  wee  Kobin  Kcdhreast  a-whetting  his  bill; 
He  has  flown  to  your  col,  like  the  dove  to  the  ark, 
For  he  could  not  fmd  rest  fur  his  feet  in  the  dark. 

From  ihe  cauld  wreathing  snawdrift  let  Robin  come  ben. 
To  learn  jou  some  lessons  thai  few  bodies  ken  ; 
The  daring  invader  shall  sei«  the  death -walch. 
And  other  brown  insects  that  drop  from  ihc  (hatch. 

He  kens  at  a  glance  if  hv\  like  lo  find  grace, 
He'll  tlcf  un  your  shoulder  and  keck  in  your  face  ; 
Now  spread  your  wee  crumbs  and  you'll  get  your  reward— 
The  bUuing  remains  for  the  morsel  that's  shared. 
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riu-  vj.itc'-ill  \\  I  c  lu;   1   :Ii.itl    Mj'ilLe  oi!   \  <  r.W  iH'iaiel, 

M(.)re  ylccsDinc  and  happy  than  any  great  lord  ; 
Langsyne  he  was  reckoned  so  pious  and  good — 
With  brown  leaves  he  covered  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

The  red-breasted  sexton  of  nursery  lore 
Shall  ever  be  welcome  to  share  of  my  store. 
Good  bairns,  stan*  aside  and  let  him  come  in — 
Now  dinna  molest  him,  ye  ken  it's  a  sin. 

When  visions  of  Spring  glance  o'er  your  bright  eye, 
The  red-tipped  go  wans  shall  glisten  out-bye ; 
Tap  loud  on  the  glass  till  the  window's  withdrawn, 
Then  flee  to  the  wildwood  and  welcome  the  dawn. 
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Bonnie  lassie,  leave  the  mills. 
Purple  gloaming,  mildly  coming, 

Adorns  the  sylvan  -  crested  hills — 
'Tis  now  the  hour  for  roaming. 

From  Hunterhill  the  cuckoo  cries, 
A  mellow  pipe  the  blackbird  plies. 
His  latest  essay  to  the  skies 

You  see  the  laverock  trying. 
By  hawthorn  bowers  and  briery  dykes 
The  humble  bees  a'  seek  their  bykes, 
The  red-breast  sings  to  her  he  likes, 
And  echoes  are  replying. 

Swift  swallows  skim  around  Blackball, 
Loud  croak  the  crows  o'er  Hawkhead  wall, 
And  sweetly  to  the  evening  fall 

By  Crookston  sings  the  mavis. 
Down  Darnlcy  dell,  where  waters  meet, 
W^e'U  rove  Queen  Mary's  love  retreat, 
And  charming  echoes  shall  repeat 

Her  song  and  Dainty  Davie's. 


4: 

• 


WILLI  AM  WOODROW, 

Amang  Ihe  woods  where  Crookston  gleoi 
We'll  sil  uid  read  each  olher'a  dreams ; 
Atthaugh  the  homed  howlel  screams, 

Nae  (airy  fiend  shall  harm  ye. 
The  son  may  set  beyond  Duncombe, 
StiJl  (ancy  lights  the  lover's  home, 
By  yon  auld  warlock-haunted  dome. 

With  tales  of  love  I'll  charm  ye. 

What  lime  the  scene -port  raying  moon 
Shall  tight  the  folding  flowers  of  June, 
Then  "Dainty  Davie"  is  the  lune 

To  wile  thee  to  my  bosom. 
Then  I  defy  the  Faity  Queen, 
By  charm,  device,  or  glamour  sheen. 
To  show  aught  fairer  on  the  green 

Than  my  own  charming  blossom. 


tVrilleti  in  GleMiffrr  en  Chrulmas. 

In  this  sweet  glen  a  bower  was  reared 

Where  minstrels  did  their  harps  employ  ; 
The  poet's  natal  day  endeared 

And  hallowed  all  iheir  summer's  joy. 
Sweet  hawthorns  breathed  without  alloy. 

And  throstles  warbled  on  the  pine, 
While  minstrels  sang  free  from  annoy 

The  charming  songs  of  auld  langsyne. 

Now  Winter  wears  an  icy  crown. 

No  flowers  adorn  Ihe  hoary  king, 
Cay  minstrels  shelter  in  the  town. 

No  more  the  woodland  echoes  ring ; 
Wee  dowie  birds  no  longer  sing. 

On  leafless  trees  they  sit  and  dwine — 
Poor  things,  they  cannot  hope  for  Spring, 

Nor  sing  the  song  of  auld  Lingsyne. 
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Auld  Scottish  songs  can  cheer  our  hearts, 

And  kindle  humour,  wit,  and  glee  ; 
How  hopefully  we  sing  our  parts 

To  raise  the  ancient  harmony  ! 
Angels  and  men  this  day  agree — 

Come,  pour  the  love-inspiring  wine, 
A  King  is  born  to  set  us  free, 

Foretold  by  bards  of  auld  langsyne. 

Though  Craigie  Linn  is  crowned  with  ice, 

And  sweet  GlenifTer's  wreathed  in  snow, 
Come,  take  an  ancient  bard's  advice, 

Light  up  your  fires  and  make  them  glow  ; 
With  good-will  let  the  goblet  flow, 

Join  hands,  for  love's  the  theme  divine, 
Enjoy  the  bliss  that  angels  know, 

And  sing  the  songs  of  auld  langsyne. 


THE  LASS  OF  GLENFEOCH. 

We  have  roved  o'er  the  bonnie  green  braes  of  GlenifTer, 

Where  Tannahill's  songs  have  re-echoed  sublime, 
Where  violets  and  roses  are  wooing  the  zephyr. 

And  linnets  rejoice  o'er  the  wild  mountain  thyme. 
Yet  Glenfcoch  woods,  with  high  craigs  frowning  o'er  us, 

Are  blyther  and  dearer  to  Annie  and  me  ; 
For  there  we  can  join  with  Nature's  own  chorus. 

And  rove  o'er  the  glades  where  true  lovers  are  free. 

I  have  vowed  by  the  sun  in  his  lingering  brilliance. 

And  sealed  the  fond  vow  on  thy  lips  in  the  dew  ; 
The  stars  of  the  evening  are  rolling  in  silence, 

And  nightly  they'll  witness  I'll  ever  prove  true. 
Dull  be  this  bosom,  so  lightsome  and  cheery, 

Dim  be  all  lustre  and  light  o'  my  e'c. 
Dumb  be  the  lip^  that  i)r<)claiinol  ihco  my  dearie, 

J f  e'er  I  prove  fausc,  bonnie  Annie,  to  thee. 


JAMES    JAMIESON     LAMB. 

JAMES  JAMIESON  LAMB  was  bom  at  Underwood 
Cottage,  Paisley,  on  24th  October,  1817.  His  grandfather 
was  an  architect  in  Paisley,  so  was  his  father,  and  he  adopted 
the  same  profession  himself.  Mr.  Lamb  received  a  superior 
education,  and  when  a  pupil  in  the  Paisley  Grammar  School, 
in  1838  and  in  1829,  he  obtained  prizes  in  the  ILatin 
classes ;  and  in  1830  a  prize  in  Mr.  James  Peddie's  Town's 
English  School  for  superiority  in  drawing  (Robert  Brown's 
"History  of  the  Paisley  Grammar  School,"  p.  497,  498,  526, 
say).  In  his  fondness  for  reading  he  accumulated  an 
extensive  library  of  books  in  every  branch  of  literature.  He 
was  also  an  arch^ologist,  and  was  the  possessor  of  many 
antiquarian  relics.  Mr.  Lamb  also  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  numismatics,  and  was  the  possessor  of  an  extensive 
and  valuable  cabinet  of  ancient  and  modern  coins. 

Mr.  Lamb  was  an  unwearied  collector  of  autographs  and 
letters  of  noteworthy  persons,  and  made  them  more  interest- 
ing by  memoirs  and  additional  illustrations. 

In  connection  with  the  Artizans'  Institution,  he  look  a 
great  interest  in  forwarding  a  series  of  able,  interesting,  and 
well -attended  lectures  in  the  Old  Low  Church  about  thirty 
years  ago.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  literary  matter 
to  the  local  newspapers ;  and  for  many  years  he  wrote  in  the 
Paisliy  Herald,  under  the  Iieading  of  "  Literary  Memoranda," 
articles  which  were  very  much  appreciated.  Indeed,  in 
every  sense  he  possessed  a  highly  cultured  mind,  and  he 
was  most  gentlemanly  at  all  times  in  his  demeanour. 

Mr,  Lamb  was  elected  in  1856  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  Fourth  Ward, 
and  was  chosen  a  Magistrate  in  185S.     He  retired  in  1859, 
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and  did  not  seek  re  -  election.  Shortly  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Council,  he  was  placed  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  and  discharged  his  duties  efficiently  as  a  Justice  of 
Peace  till  his  decease. 

Mr.  Lamb  had  a  severe  inflammatory  attack,  which  caused 
his  death  on  27th  September,  1873,  ^tfter  an  illness  of  only 
48  hours.  His  funeral  on  the  5th  October  following  was  a 
public  one,  and,  as  he  was  well  known  and  greatly  respected, 
it  was  numerously  attended.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  James 
Barr  Lamb,  was  associated  with  him  as  an  architect  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  and  still  successfully  continues  the 
business. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  engagements  which  Mr.  Lamb 
had,  as  indicated,  to  attend  to,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  as 
much  time  as  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the  muse,  of  which 
I  will  give  some  specimens. 

Immediately  prior  to  Mr.  Lamb's  death,  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  a  memoir  for  an  edition  of  Tannahill.  This  work 
of  175  pages  was  published  in  1873.  *  The  whole  was  en- 
titled "  The  Soldier's  Return  :  a  Scottish  Interlude  in  two 
acts,  with  other  poems  and  songs  by  Robert  Tannahill,  with 
life  and  notes  by  the  late  James  J.  Lamb,  Paisley." 

TO    MARY. 

When  the  sun  has  sunk  far  o*er  the  hills  of  the  west, 
And  his  bright  rays  are  seeking  in  glory  to  rest 
O'er  the  calm,  glassy  bosom  of  loch  or  of  sea, 
O  then,  dearest  Mary,  come  wander  with  me. 

Wc  will  stray  by  yon  stream  as  it  murmurs  along, 
And  its  waters'  sweet  music  will  join  in  the  song  % 

Which  the  blackbird  pours  forth  from  some  neighbouring  tree. 
O  then,  dearest  Mary,  come  wander  with  me. 

All  Nature  is  teeming  with  music,  Love,  Hark  ! 
High  poised  in  the  heavens  loud  carols  the  lark  ; 
List,  the  bleat  of  the  lambs,  the  buzz  of  the  bee. 
O  then,  dearest  Mary,  come  wander  with  me. 
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Oh  1  come  to  the  grolto  where,  sweeter  than  all 
Is  the  stream's  soothing  slrain  in  ils  silvtry  fall, 
As  it  bounds  o'er  the  rocks  so  joyous  and  free. 
O  then,  dearest  Mary,  come  wander  with  me. 
Let  I.ove  be  our  iheme  in  that  cool,  shady  spot. 
And  the  cares  and  the  bustle  of  life  be  forgot ; 
And  we'll  stray  till  the  moon  silvers  floweret  and  tree. 
O  then,  dearest  Mary,  come  wander  with  me. 
Glen  Echoig,  Scpitmhcr,  1841.  Jacques. 

This  song  is  taken  from  a  small  Paisley  publication  of  Go 
pages  in  my  possession.  On  the  lirst  blank  page  there  are, 
ID  Mr.  Lamb's  handwriting  — 

'•  All  Ihal  was  published, 
A  Paisley  Book." 

The  lines  "  To  Mary,"  p.  53,  by  J.  J.  Lamb,  are  also  in  his 
own  handwriting.  I  bought  this  book  at  Mr.  Lamb's  sale 
of  books  after  his  death. 


WINTER    STANZAS. 

Sad,  sad,  is  (he  drip,  drip, 

Drip,  drip,  of  the  falling  rain  ; 
Summer  is  gone  with  her  rosy  lips. 
And  luscious  autumn,  berry-brown. 
Has  thrown  the  lost  of  her  red  leaves  down, 
Ami  winter  has  come  again. 
Sad,  sad,  is  the  leaden  sky  ! 

It  hangs  like  a  pall  o'er  the  loaded  air; 
It  scarce  can  echo  llic  crow's  hard  cry, 
As  wearily  along  it  flies — 
A  dark  spot  on  the  mirky  skies- 
Over  the  trees  so  bare. 
Oh  I  for  an  hour  of  Ihe  glad  sunshine. 

And  the  song  of  ihe  bird,  and  Ihe  bloom  of  flowers, 
And  the  glistening  leaves  that  ir 
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Overhead,  o'er  my  love  and  me, 
While  the  balmy  zephyrs,  fresh  and  free, 
Play  with  the  summer  hours. 

But  still  the  monotonous  rain-drops  fall, 

Drip,  drip,  from  the  clammy  eaves  ; 
The  ivy  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  wall, 
The  daisy  is  dead,  and  rotting  lies, 
Nature  is  sick  of  the  cheerless  skies. 
And  man  will  fall  like  the  leaves. 


THE   LOVE -PULLED   ROSE. 

Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  that  bright  day,  long  ago. 

When  hopes  were  high,  and  years  were  young,  and  love  was  all  aglow. 

Ah  !  well  do  I  remember,  in  the  sun's  rich  setting  prime, 

The  love-pulled,  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

The  lily  in  her  loveliness,  the  pansy  in  her  pride. 
The  daisy  in  her  dainty  grace,  grew  sweetly  side  by  side  ; 
But  no  flower  bloom 'd  so  sweetly  at  that  early  evening  chime 
As  the  love-pulled  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

My  love  she  bent  her  slight  form  o'er  the  little  moss-rose  tree. 
While  o'er  her  snowy  neck  her  curls  clustered  wild  and  free, 

And  she  plucked  a  bud,  while  the  mavis  sang  his  sweetest  vesper  hymn 

The  love-pulled  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

The  rose-tree  dropped  a  tear  for  the  loss  of  the  little  flower, 
Till  she  knew  my  love  had  plucked  it  as  a  true  lover's  dower ; 
And  she  sighed  for  the  rosebud  of  her  own  warm  Eastern  clime — 
The  loved-puUed  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

Many  a  year  has  come  and  gone  since  that  old,  happy  day  ! 
Pleasures  have  come,  and  pains  have  come — aye,  come  and  gone  away  ; 
But  should  I  e'er  forget  thee,  'twould  be  the  saddest  crime. 
Thou  love-pulled  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

Then  let  me  love  thy  memories,  thou  present  of  the  past. 
Thou  token  of  affcclion,  that  ever  still  shall  last ; 
AVhile  reason  holds  Til  ne'er  forget  that  sunset's  glowing  prime. 
And  the  love-pulled  gentle  rosebud  of  the  golden,  olden  time. 

NoTK.— This  beautiful  song  was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  James  Roy  Fraser,  Paisley, 
and  sunji,  with  great  acceptance,  at  several  concerts  in  the  winter  of  1873  and  alter- 
wards. 


IN      MEMOKIAM. 

iBlh  AuKUSl,  .857- 
"Whom  the  Godi  Love,  dit  loon." 
The  Summer's  air,  floatinB  o'er  beds  of  flowers, 

Enlers  Ihe  silent  room 
Where  a  pale  molher,  counting  ihe  lone  hours, 

Waits  her  boy-infim's  doom, 
AS  he  lies  like  a  snow -drop  on  a  snowy  bed 
In  his  pale  loveliness  ;  while  overhead. 
Looking  unseen  on  ihe  dying  child,  are  Ood's  good  Angels. 
Very  pale  are  Ihe  poor  boy's  Ihin  cheelts  now. 

Pater  than  his  pale  mother's  ; 
Where,  now,  child  of  God,  is  the  niddy  glow 

Thai  rivall'd  your  rosy  brother's? 
The  bluih  of  beauty  has  begun  to  fade. 
The  rose  droops  that  God's  own  fingers  made. 
To  be  galher'd  soon,  with  loving  care,  by  God's  good  Angels. 
Moisten  his  lips,  soft  let  his  young  head  lie 

As  you  hold  his  little  hand  ; 
Ask  him,  fond  mother,  "  Will  my  poor  boy  die 

And  go  to  Ihe  other  land." 
Those  lips  will  never  speak,  but  the  dark  bright  eye, 
Beneath  the  long  fringed  eye-lids,  will  reply  ; 
Mother,  your  boy  is  waiting  for  God's  good  Angels. 
Part  his  silken  hair  on  his  broad  high  brow 

Over  those  lustrous  eyes. 
He  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  now. 

This  poor  mother's  best  priie  ; 
Hist  I  the  step  of  the  angel  of  death  ! 
Or  is  it  only  the  sweet  summer's  breath  ? 
It  is  the  rustling  wing-i  of  God's  good  Angcis. 


All  is  a. 


silent,  K 


e  the  low  breathing 


Of  the  dying  boy. 
Weep  not,  mother  ;     Angels,  Heaven's  flowers 

Are  wreathing,  to  crown  your  heart's  joy. 
What  a  long,  low  sigh  ;  longest  and  last ! 
He  breathes  not  here  again,  Life  and  Karlh  are  past. 
He  breathes  in  Heaven  tiow  with  God's  good  Angels, 
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SONG. 


Among  the  dark  dells  o*  Glcniffer  I  wander, 
Nor  care  whether  nature  looks  gloomy  or  gay ; 

And  o'er  my  sad  fortune  I  heavily  ponder, 
For  my  ain  lovely  lassie  has  left  me  for  aye. 

Nae  mair  will  the  walks  by  the  auld  castle's  ruin 
Enchant  wi'  their  beauty  at  close  o'  the  day, 

When  the  sun's  setting  rays  o'er  its  turrets  arc  strewin*. 
For  my  ain  lovely  lassie  has  left  me  for  aye. 

The  flowers  that  are  nurs'd  into  beauty  by  nature 

May  shed  their  sweet  perfume  o'er  bank  and  o'er  brae ; 

They  please  me  nae  mair  by  scent,  colour,  or  feature, 
For  my  ain  lovely  lassie  has  left  me  for  aye. 

Frae  bush  and  frae  tree  the  sweet  birds  may  sing  cheerie, 
Till  the  glen  echoes  back  in  a  whisper  their  lay ; 

Their  happiness  mocks  me,  their  strams  mak  me  eerie, 
For  my  ain  lovely  lassie  has  left  me  for  aye. 


TO  SARAH. 

Years  have  passed  o'er,  my  dearest  wife, 
Since  first  I  called  thee  by  that  name  ; 

And  through  the  joys  and  cares  of  life 
I  find  thee,  sweet  one,  still  the  same. 

Dear  wife. 

And  may  kind  Heaven,  which  holds  control 
O'er  all  that  rules  the  human  race, 

Grant  me  the  prayer  of  my  soul : 
In  thy  fond  heart  the  dearest  place, 

Dear  wife. 

And  on  this  merry  Christmas  Day, 
When  from  the  dross  of  care  we  lift 

Our  souls,  do  let  me  ask  you  may 
Accept  this  loving  little  gift, 

Dear  wife. 

When  in  the  distant  after  year 

Your  eyes  may  rest  upon  this  page, 

Let  kindly  resolutions,  dear, 

Your  soul  for  one  brief  time  engage. 

Dear  wife. 

And  when,  should  Heaven  so  decree. 

This  heart  of  mine  should  beat  no  more. 
From  this  page  will  our  children  see 
Who  loved  their  mother  long  before, 

I  )ear  wife. 
Christmas,  i8$$. 


ROBERT     CATHCART. 

ROBERT  CATHCART  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and 
was  bom  in  1817.  In  early  life  he  showed  a  strong  lilcing 
for  drawing,  and  made  choice  of  the  occupation  of  designer 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  Paisley  shawls.  He 
was  modest  and  retiring  in  his  manner.  Mr.  Cathcart  died 
in  August,  1870.  Mr.  Cathcart  in  leisure  hours  wooed  the 
mioses  of  poetry  with  no  ordinary  success.  His  first  publi- 
cation, in  pamphlet  form,  was  entitled  " '  Early  Blossoms.' 
By  Robert  Cathcart."  In  1868,  however,  he  published  a 
volume  of  poetry,  extending  to  141  pages,  entitled  "Gloamin' 
Hours,"  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Thomas  Coats,  Esq.,  of 
Ferguslic. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Author's  feeling  poem 
under  the  heading  of — 

THE  BENIGHTED  BAIRN. 
\Vi'  angry  sough  the  win'  blew  eauld, 

The  snaw  danc't  reels  ben  on  the  floor ; 
And  Winter  sang  his  chorus  bauld, 
And  whistJ'd  it  o'er  a'  Ihe  moor. 
In  eerie  lones,  in  mirkesi  hour. 

We  heard,  'tween  gusts  o'  cauld  bleak  win', 
A  wailing  voice  say  at  our  door — 

"  O  !  let  a  puir  wee  wanderer  in," 
My  leal  guiflwife  she  rose,  I  trow, 

And  led  the  shivering  wanderer  ben 
To  our  bright  ingle's  cheering  lowe 

Wi'  a'  the  kindness  she  could  len'. 
Her  bonnie  curly  ringlets  fair 

Hung  down  a  breast  where  dwelt  nae  sin  ; 
Fast  fell  the  tears  on  her  feet  bare — 
The  wanderer  pale  we  welcomed  in. 
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My  bonnie  bairn,  ye've  wandered  far 

This  stonny  nicht  o'  win'  and  weel ; 
No  siller  moon,  no  twinkling  star. 

To  guide  thy  wee  red  wearied  feet. 
O  !  tell  us  now  your  failher's  name. 

Or  ony  o'  your  kith  or  kin  ; 
O  !  will  ye  say  ye  ha'e  nae  hame  ? 

My  slray'd  wee  lamb  we  welcomed  in. 

She  opened  noo  h«r  dark  blue  e'e. 

And  beam'd  it  wistfully  on  us  a' ; 
And  O I  her  looks  were  sad  to  see, 

They'd  break  the  hardest  heart  in  twa. 
Not  one  lone  lay  o'  joy  was  there, 

No  smile  play'd  on  her  pale  wee  chin  ; 
For  us  she  breath'd  a  heart-fell  prayer— 

We  blest  the  bairn  we  welcomed  in. 

She  feebly  noo  began  to  speak. 

While  (aster  fell  the  pearly  tear 
In  streamlets  down  her  death-toucht  cheek 

(O  !  Grief,  why  such  a  young  heart  scar) ! 
"  Fareweel,  farewecl,  the  haun  o'  death 

Is  cauld  upon  my  heart,  I  fin' ;" 
Sbe  sighed  and  heav'd  her  dying  breath — 

The  wearied  wand'rer  welcomed  in. 

She  sank,  and  gave  up  life's  sweet  boon. 

Like  rose-leaf  fa'n  frae  thomy  brier  ; 
Some  watching  angels  hovering  toun', 

Had  wing'd  her  soul  to  some  far  sphere. 
We  keep  a  bonnie  ringlet  fair 

For  her  wee  sake  wha  lives  aboon  ; 
A  beauteous  rosebud  blooming  (here. 

The  puir  wee  wand'rer  we  let  in. 


ROBERT  CATHCART. 

A  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 
Sing  on,  ye  sweel  watbleis,  the  green  woods  amang, 

Vout  wild  songs  of  sorrow  now  rave  ; 
For  I  >m  now  lonely,  my  soul  a  gloom  wean, 

Since  my  mother  steeps  sound  in  the  grave. 
And  close  up  your  downie  silk  folds,  ye  fair  flowers ; 

Oh  I  grant  me  the  sad  wish  I  crave, 
That  yell  weep  with  rae  in  Ihe  calm  gloamin'  hours 

O'er  a  dear  mother's  newly-made  grave. 
For  ye  are  the  riches  our  Maker  beslows, 

Worth  all  this  vain  world  e'er  give  ; 
The  tombstones  of  Nature  that  speak  to  the  he.iit, 

Sigtiing  soft  o'er  a  lov'd  mother's  grave. 
In  calmness  and  peace,  in  the  evening  of  life. 

Her  loi^ng  soul  wing'd  o'er  death's  wave  ; 
Now  basking  in  bliss  in  a  bright  sunny  home, 

She  has  left  me  to  weep  on  her  grave. 

SPRING  MORNING. 

The  lark  is  far  up  in  the  blue  sunny  sky, 

A  spirit  of  light  and  of  life  to  us  given  ; 
Stealing  its  warblings,  so  rich,  swcel,  and  rare. 

From  the  holy  choirs  of  refulgent  Heaven  ; 
Pouring  its  melody  down  on  the  earth, 

On  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  harmony  gushes. 
Waking  the  floweis  from  (heir  sweet  dewy  sleep, 

Breathing  new  life  in  the  streams  and  the  bushes. 

The  wild  bee  has  sipped  from  the  sweet  daisy's  cup, 

The  butterfly  hangs  from  the  folds  of  the  lily  ; 
The  blackbird,  Ihe  mavis,  the  linnet,  are  up, 

The  lambs  dot  with  while  all  the  green  of  the  valley; 
The  zephyrs  are  blowing  with  seraphic  breath, 

As  iTmov'd  by  the  wmgs  of  mysterious  spirits. 
The  tears  of  the  morning  have  mirrored  the  flowers— 

What  riches  and  joys  for  us  Nature  inherits  ! 
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Thy  buds,  lovely  Spring,  thy  gteen  leaves  and  fresh  blooms. 

Thy  !<ho«'ers  clolh'd  in  sunshine,  all  make  me  adore  thee  ; 
Thy  lights  and  deep  shadows,  thy  calms  and  thy  storms, 

AH  hang  round  Ihy  brow  a  fresh  garland  of  glory. 
Fair  Spring,  in  thy  majesty,  beauty,  and  worth. 

Thou  art  strewing  thy  riches  profuse  o'er  the  world. 
And  flinging  a  mantle  of  light  over  all. 

Like  a  banner  of  hope  and  of  freedom  unfurl'd. 

0  !  lovely  and  loving  Spring,  morning  of  life, 

With  thy  buddings  of  hope  and  thy  rainbows  of  pleasure  ; 
O  !  Summer,  with  pearly-blown  blossoms  so  rife, 

And  man  crown'd  with  bliss  with  his  heart's  dearest  treasure; 
But  Autumn  comes,  ripening  all  charms  for  the  change, 

The  glances  of  Winter  of  death  all  sever. 
Time  melts  in  etemity,  boundless  the  range. 

All  sparkling  and  blossoming  brighter  for  ever. 


SONG  — THE   INVITATION. 

Music  by  J.  S.  Wallace. 
O  !  Mary,  dear  Mary,  the  wild  flowers  are  blooming. 

The  fields  are  array'd  in  their  gay  robes  of  green. 
In  gladness  the  warblers  their  songs  are  resuming. 

And  lambkins  are  frisking  in  light  o'er  the  scene- 
While,  Mary,  we're  roaming  the  lonely  green  wildwood, 

I'll  gather,  to  deck  thee,  earth's  loveliest  flowers. 
And  sing  thee,  in  secret,  the  songs  of  our  childhood. 

And  bring  back  to  memory  life's  sunniest  hours. 
All  nature  through  sunshine  in  lieauly  is  smiling. 

And  welcomes  you,  Mary,  as  skylarks  the  day  ; 
O ;  listen,  the  linnet  sing,  sweetly,  beguiling- 
Come,  Mary,  sweet  Mary,  my  lov'd  one  away. 
Around  us,  above  us,  the  air  is  inviting, 

On  mountain,  in  valley,  round  flow'ret  and  tree, 
A  l>oniiy  sweet  gem  they  all  fondly  delight  in, — 

O !  blush  not,  my  Mary,  that  jewel  is  thee. 
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HUGH  ^f  ACDONALD  was  born  in  Bridgeton,  Glasgow, 
on  4ih  April,  1S17.  He  received  only  a  limited  education, 
his  parents  being  in  very  humble  circumstances.  Indeed,  he 
used  to  say,  himself,  that  he  never  was  in  a  day  school, 
and  that  all  the  education  he  received  was  at  a  night  school. 
While  very  young,  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  block -printer,  in 
the  Barrowfield  Print  Works,  which  he  described  in  one  of 
his  poems  as  "The  Gude  AuJd  Field."  Having  managed, 
by  careful  economy,  to  save  a  little  money,  he  opened  a 
provision  shop  in  Bridgeton ;  but  not  succeeding  well,  he  paid 
all  he  owed,  and  returned  to  his  ttade  at  the  Colinslee  Print 
Works,  Paisley,  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Harrow, 
M'Intyre,  &  Coy.  For  a  few  days  he  walked  from  and  to 
his  Glasgow  home  daily;  but  he  afterwards  went  into 
lodgings  with  Mr.  Robert  M'Intyre,  who  resided  in  Orr 
Street,  Paisley,  a  son  of  John  M'Intyre,  a  brother  of  three  of 
the  partners  in  the  Colinslee  firm.  Hugh  Macdonald 
continued  to  lodge  in  that  house  from  six  to  nine  months, 
and  afterwards  rented  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  at  No.  3a 
Calside,  to  which  he  brought  his  wife  and  family  from 
Glasgow.  The  ground  floor,  as  was  then  usually  the  case, 
was  filled  with  weavers'  looms,  and  on  the  second  and  top 
floor  Mr.  Macdonald  had  his  dwelling.  At  the  period  of  his 
coming  to  Paisley,  he  first  commenced  his  poetical  effusions 
which  graced  the  poet's  corner  of  the  Glasffno  Citizen,  and 
he  followed  this  up  by  a  series  of  letters  in  defence  of  the 
character  of  Burns,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  Scottish  IJard  by  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  of  Dundee. 
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Hugh  Macdonald  in  1846,  while  living  in  Paisley,  had  an 
interview  with  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  the  account  of  it,  by  himself,  is  so  graphic 
and  interesting,  I  must  give  some  extracts : — 

"  Long  and  ardently  had  I  desired  to  see  the  gifted  author 
of  the  *  Isle  of  Palms,'  the  *  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,'  *  Margaret  Lindsay,'  &c.,  the  far-famed  Christopher 
North,  of  Blackwood's  matchless  Magazine.  Happening  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  *  Scotia's  Darling  Seat '  about  the  middle  of 
this  year  (1846),  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  have  my 
wish  gratified ;  accordingly,  I  penned  the  following  note,  and 
sent  it  to  the  worthy  Professor,  with  a  copy  of  my  verses, 

*  To  the  Birds  of  Scotland,'  enclosed : — 

"  *  Lasswade,  21st  August,  1846. — Respected  Sir, — I  have 
seen  the  mavis  singing  on  the  same  bough  with  the  wee 
wren ;  I  have  seen  the  blackbird  drop  down  from  his  lofty 
seat  on  the  fir-tree  top,  to  jink  about  the  hedge-roots  with 
the  tiny  hedge-sparrow;  and  I  have  seen  the  lark,  sweet 

*  musical  mote,'  sink  from  the  blue  curtain  of  the  sleeping 
stars  to  rest  on  the  brairded  lea  beside  the  clamorous  craik ; 
ay,  and  I  have  marked  the  golden  daffodil  drooping  her 
lovely  head  on  the  green  lap  of  April,  as  if  to  hold  converse 
wirh  the  crimson-tipped  flower  at  her  feet ;  and  I  have  also 
seen  the  queenly  rose  take  the  humble  vetchling  of  the 
meadow  into  her  fragrant  bosom ;  and  I  have  fondly  dared 
to  hope,  that  the  author  of  the  *  Isle  of  Palms,'  the  delineator 
of  the  *  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,'  the  generous 

.  critic  of  the  works  and   the  eloquent    vindicator  of  the 
*  character  of  Scotia's  peasant  bard,    might  condescend  to 
grant  half  an  hour  of  his  company  to  a  nameless  individual 
like  myself,  one  of  Scotia's  humblest  poetHngs. 

**  *  I  would  fain  shake  hands  with  you,  and  thank  you  for 
the  many  hours  of  pleasure  your  writings  have  given  to  me, 
a  lowly  son  of  toil ;  for  though  we  have  never  met  in  person, 
yet  in  fancy  I  have  been  your  enraptured  companion  on 
many  a  glorious  excursion. 

"  '  I  am  a  working  man,  yet  not  altogether  a  poor  man,  as, 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  I  can  support  myself  in  decency 
and  comfort.    I  ask  no  man's  patronage ;  and  though  I  ask 
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this  ra.vou[  fTom  you,  a  '  monarch  of  the  mind,'  I  would  scorn 
to  cringe  to  the  mere  man  of  wealth  or  title. 

" '  I  have  come  from  your  native  town,  on  a  two-days'  visit 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  1  have  no  one  to  introduce  me,  1 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  one  of  my  humble  pro- 
ductions, in  the  hope  that  it  may  open  a  door  in  your 
Scottish  heart,  and  let  out  the  little  I  am  so  anxious  for. — 
Yours  respectfully,  Hugh  Macdonald.' 

"  I  handed  in  this  note  to  the  Professor's  house,  6  Gloster 
Place,  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  and 
next  morning  the  following  card  was  left  for  me  at  the  Post- 
Office,  Edinburgh : — 

"'Saturday  morning. — Professor  Wilson  sends  his  kind 
regards  to  Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  and  will  be  glad  to  see 
him  at  any  hour  to-day  before  three  o'clock,  or  at  any  hour 
to-raorrow,  except  from  eleven  till  two,  in  No.  6  Gloster 
Place.' 

"  On  Saturday  afternoon  I  left  a  note,  stating  that  I  would 
do  myself  the  honour  of  wailing  on  him  at  half-past  two  on 
Sunday. 

"  And  now  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  presence  of  the  redoubted  Kit  North;  my  heart  beat 
rather  thickish  w  hen  1  thought  of  my  hardihood ;  however, 
there  was  no  drawing  back  now,  1  must  go  on.  Before 
starting  I  took  two  glass  of  genuine  '  mountain  dew,'  and 
felt  wonderfully  comforted  under  its  inspiring  influence;  in 
fact  I  felt  so  elevated,  that  I  could  have  faced  a  dozen 
D.D.'s,  let  alone  one  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  even 
although  he  had  a  crutch  that  monie  a  dunce  kens  to  his 
cost. 

"In  going  up  the  stair  to  the  great  man's  study,  his 
sanctum  sanctorum,  the  palpitating  symptoms  threatened  to 
return  on  me  ;  but  the  moment  1  was  shown  in,  and  saw  his 
noble,  intelligent  countenance  brighten  with  a  smile  of 
welcome,  as  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to 
a  seat,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  very  glad  I  had 
called,  1  felt  myself  quite  at  home.  He  was  in  his  work- 
shop among  his  books,  which  were  scattered  about  in  all 
directions  in  glorious  confusion,  none  of  your  gay  glittering 
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binding  ranged  for  show,  but  mostly  *  scuft/  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  having  *  seen  service.'  He  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  a  good  stout  cudgel  in  his  hand.  Fillans's  bust  is  very 
correct;  I  would  have  known  him  by  it,  although  I  had 
never  been  told  whom  I  was  speaking  to.  The  long  yellow 
hair,  now  silvered  and  thinned  by  time,  hanging  carelessly 
over  his  neck ;  his  fine  manly  features,  and  broad  high  dome- 
like head,  would  have  pointed  him  out  at  once  as  the  mighty 
Christopher.  He  is  becoming  rather  fat  and  corpulent ;  and 
when  he  threw  himself  back,  during  our  conversation,  in  his 
chair,  with  the  one  leg  resting  on  the  other,  he  brought  Shaken 
speare's  worthy  Sir  John,  who  was  not  only  witty  himself 
but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Indeed, 
I  felt  above  myself,  as  if  he  had  not  only  genius  himself,  but 
that  for  the  time  he  had  inspired  me  with  a  portion  of  his 
glorious  spirit. 

"  He  said  that,  from  my  letter  and  poetry,  he  had  looked 
for  an  older  man ;  that  I  was  still  a  very  young  man,  &c. 
Enquired  very  kindly  after  my  circumstances ;  was  very  sorry 
to  hear  that  I  had  lost  a  wife.  Said  that  a  great  many  young 
men  sent  him  verses — in  general,  the  greatest  trash — that 
they  either  would  not  or  could  not  think  for  themselves. 
Said  that  he  had  been  pleased  with  both  my  letter  and 
verses  ;  had  shown  them  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Gordon,  who 
was  likewise  pleased  with  them.  Said  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  at  once,  on  reading  them,  to  see  me ;  and  again 
said  he  was  proud  I  had  called.  He  then  read  over  *  The 
Birds '  verse  by  verse,  making  remarks  on  each.  *  The  lark 
that  sings  the  stars  asleep ' ;  did  I  mean  to  say  that  the  lark 
sung  after  the  stars  began  to  shine  ?  I  said  no ;  but  that 
this  bird,  rising  in  the  early  mom  before  the  stars  began  to 
fade,  and  continuing  to  sing  while  they  were  one  after  the 
other  disappearing,  might,  in  a  poetic  sense,  be  supposed  to 
sing  them  asleep.  Said  it  was  beautiful,  but  did  not  strike 
one  at  first.  *  The  merle  that  wakes  their  beam ' ;  he  had 
often  admired  the  song  of  the  merle  while  he  was  wandering 
in  the  saft  simmer  gloamin*.  *  The  wagtail  by  the  forest- 
spring  or  lonely  waterfall';  said  that  he  had  been  once  taken 
to  see  a  painting  of  a  waterfall,  by  a  very  clever  artist,  one 
Harvie,  that  he  had  noticed  a  bird  sitting  on  a  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  he  had  turned  to  a  friend  and  said,  this  must 
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be  a  wagtail     This  friend,  who  was  a  naturalist,  said  no ;  it 
is  a  waterpyet   or   ousel ;   and   that   this  bird  was  more 
frequently  found  in  these  situations  than  the  wagtail.     I 
could  not  agree  'to  this ;  said  that  what  I  had  written  was 
from  actual  observation.    That  the  ousel  was  a  comparatively 
rare  bird,  but  that  it  was  always  to  be  seen  walking  about 
the  margin  of  the  lonely  linns  ;  and  that  I  saw  several  last 
time  I  was  in  Killoch  Glen.     Said  he  knew  that  sweet  little 
glen,  and  he  was  glad  I  had  stuck  to  my  point,  as  his  obser- 
vations and  mine  were  in   accordance  with  each  other. 
*  The  redbreast  wailing  sad  alone';  he  did  not  think  the 
robin's  song  a  sad  one.     When  he  lived  last  in  the  country, 
one  came  rooming  and  evening,  and  sung  sitting  on  the  top 
of  his  pig-house,  and  he  always  thought  it  a  very  lightsome 
and  blithe  song ;  he  used  to  be  quite  charmed  with  it,  but 
fliiging,  as  it  did  alone,  at  the  fa'  o'  the  leaf,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  it  excited  melancholy  feelings ;  this  was  wholly 
owing  to  the  associations,  however.     I  said  it  was  probably 
so,  but  it  appeared  sad  to  me,  and  I  wrote  as  I  felt.     I  said 
I  had  been  to  see  poor  Ferguson's  grave  that  morning  ;  and 
while  musing  there,  a  redbreast  had  burst  into  song  on  a 
poplar  tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  that  it  had  struck  me  as 
a  very  sad  song  indeed.     He  assented.     *  Familiar  as  a 
mother's  voice.'      He  was  not  sure  of  this;    there  was 
familiarity  in  a  mother's  voice,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
more;  it  might  pass,  however.     'Matchless  mottled  breast.' 
Thought  it  would  be  better  without  matchless.     *  Wells  of 
glee '  was  a  strong  phrase,  but  beautiful,  applying  both  to 
throstle  and  merle ;   and  he   thought  there  was  strength 
enough   without  matchless.      I    did    not  understand    his 
objection  properly ;  but  I  thought  it  read  better  with  his 
improvement      The  word  *  Minstrel '  occurs  twice  in  the 
piece ;  he  thought  I  should  endeavour  to  alter  one  of  them ; 
it  was  a  striking  word,  and  its  recurrence  was  apt  to  catch 
the  ear.     These  are  the  principal  remarks  he  made  on  the 
piece  ;  it  was  well  worth  the  pains  of  polishing,  and  all  short 
poems  should  be  attended  to  in  this  respect.     When  he  had 
read  it  he  folded  it  carefully  up,  placed  it  in  a  small  rosewood 
box  lying  on  the  table,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  *  1  must 
take  care  of  this.' 
**  He  asked  in  what  part  of  Paisley  I  worked,  and  said  he 
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was  sorry  to  go  to  that  place  now — the  old  familiar  faces 
were  nearly  all  gone;  even  the  houses,  he  scarcely  knew 
them  now.  There  were  only  two  families  that  he  knew — the 
Lowndses,  in  the  Sneddon,  and  some  old  ladies  named  Orr, 
somewhere  in  Causeyside.  He  remembered  the  Lowndses. 
They  came  from  England  when  boys  ;  and  he  remembered 
very  well  that  he  envied  their  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding 
dinner,  when  he  got  his  parritch  and  milk.  When  he  was 
last  in  Paisley,  he  went  to  see  the  garden  outside  the  town 
where  he  used  to  go  for  gooseberries  and  to  look  for  birds' 
nests  when  a  boy.  He  had  gone  into  some  old  haunt  of  his 
childhood  (a  garden),  when  an  old  woman  came  out  and 
looked  after  him,  as  much  as  to  say — *  Tm  no  very  sure- 
about  you.'  He  said  he  was  glad  to  walk  off.  He  had 
known  very  little  of  Tannahill  until  quite  recently.  He  said 
he  had  left  Paisley  when  a  boy,  before  Tannahill's  time,  and 
was  in  England  for  a  lengthened  period ;  and  somehow,  even 
when  on  visits  to  his  native  place,  his  friends  had  never 
spoken  to  him  of  the  weaver  bard." 

"  He  said  that  if  I  came  to  Edinburgh  again,  he  would 
like  that  I  should  give  him  a  call ;  and  added  that  whenever 
he  came  to  Paisley  he  would  endeavour  to  find  me  out :  so 
we  shook  hands,  and  I  came  away  with  a  heart  rinin'  ower 
wi'  gratitude,  pride,  and  love  to  the  greatest  mind  I  have 
ever  met,  or  in  all  likelihood  ever  may  meet  in  this  world." 

Macdonald's  contributions  to  the  Citizen  newspaper  were 
^  so  much  appreciated  by  the  able  editor,  that  he  was  led,  in 
1849,  to  t^^  giving  up  of  block-printing  and  becoming  one  of 
the  members  of  the  literary  staff  in  that  journal.  He  there- 
fore left  Paisley,  after  being  resident  in  it  for  about  four 
years ;  and  some  time  afterwards  he  began  his  series  of 
fascinating  descriptive  "  Rambles  Round  Glasgow,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Citizen  under  the  signature  of  "  Caleb." 
Other  sketches,  under  the  name  '*  Days  at  the  Coast," 
also  appeared  at  that  time.  They  were  commenced  in  the 
Citizen  and  concluded  in  the  G/asgaic  Times.  Both  of  the 
works  were  very  popular,  and  were  repeatedly  republished. 
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In  1855  Mr.  Macdonald  joined  the  Glasgow  Sentinel  news- 
paper, and  soon  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Times,  In  June,  1858,  when  the 
Morning  Journal  was  started,  he  agreed  to  be  literary  editor, 
and  he  continued  at  this  work  till  his  death.  While  holding 
this  honourable  but  laborious  position,  poetical  pieces, 
sketches,  essays,  and  reviews  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  among 
these  a  "  Series  of  Pilgrimages  to  Remarkable  Places."  After 
eleven  years  of  exertion  and  labour  to  instruct  and  amuse 
his  readers  in  this  way,  he  died  on  i6th  March,  i860,  at  the 
'early  age  of  43  years.  Immediately  before  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  a  work  on  "  Old  Folk-Lore,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  gather  "  auld  warld "  stories  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Macdonald  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  classes ;  and  after  his  death  a  sum  of  ;£^90o  was  raised, ' 
and  invested  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and  five  children. 
His  remains  were  interred- in  the  Southern  Necropolis.  His 
poetical  pieces,  along  with  a  memoir,  were  published  at 
Glasgow  in  1 86  5 .  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Nature, 
and  this  was  the  main  cause  of  his  prose  works  being  so 
highly  prized.  His  love  of  Nature  was  equally  conspicuous 
in  his  songs.  I  knew  him  a  little,  and  the  last  time  I  met 
him  was  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Potato  and  Herring  In- 
corporation at  Renfrew,  in  1856.  On  that  occasion  he  sang 
with  great  effect  and  geniality  "  The  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit 

Hora."i 

From  the  considerable  time  during  which  Mr.  Macdonald 

resided  in  Paisley,  there  is  no  doubt  its  poetical  traditions 


*  The  composer  of  this  extremely  popular  song  was  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  bom  3rd  October,  1721.  After  ministering  at  Longside, 
Aberdeenshire,  for  65  years,  he  went  to  reside  with  his  son,  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  where  he  died  on  i6th  June,  1807,  only  twelve  days  after 
his  arrival.  Mr.  Skinner  was  also  the  author  of  the  song  **Tulloch- 
gonim,"  which  Bums  said  was  "  the  best  Scottish  song  ever  Scotland 
saw.** 
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and  surroundings  powerfully  influenced  him  in  his  courting 
of  the  muse.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  holding  him  to  be, 
if  not  wholly,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  one  of  our  local 
poets.  His  own  pen  has  told  us  how  greatly  he  liked  Paisley. 
"  We  have  a  warm  side  to  Paisley  and  its  '  bodies.'  Some 
of  our  happiest  days  were  spent  in  that  locality,  and  we  have 
never  experienced  more  genuine  kindness  than  among  its  in- 
habitants. Nowhere  else  have  we  such  troops  of  friends, 
and  nowhere  else  do  we  meet  so  many  smiling  faces  and 
frankly-extended  hands,  or  so  many  homes  where  we  are 
certain  of  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome.  Blessings  be  upon 
thee  and  thy  denizens,  old  town  !  and  may  the  prosperity 
which  now  shines  upon  thee  be  of  long  continuance  !  May 
thy  trade  flourish  and  thy  comforts  increase  !  and  may  the 
gift  of  song,  in  which  so  many  of  thy  sons  have  excelled,  still 
find  its  most  faithful  votaries  in  thee !"  ("  Rambles  Round 
Glasgow:  Descriptive,  Historical,  Traditional^"  p.  112).  Mr. 
Macdonald  was  twice  married. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  the  genial  and  gifted  poet, 
the  members  of  the  Glasgow  Ramblers'  Club  had  a  stone 
fount  erected  at  "  the  Bonnie  Wee  ^V'ell  on  the  Briest  o'  the 
Brae  "  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  departed  "  Prince  of 
Ramblers."  On  several  occasions  afterwards,  the  fount  was 
maliciously  injured.  The  Ramblers  as  often  got  it  repaired ; 
but  becoming  wearied  of  continuing  this,  they  ultimately  re- 
moved it  to  a  site  in  Glasgow  Green.  The  Paisley  Old 
Weavers'  Society  resolved  to  creel  a  fount  in  the  same  place, 
and  readily  obtained  subscriptions  of  money  to  carry  this  into 
effect.  Plans  were  invited  by  the  committee  ;  and  from 
thirty  which  were  given  in,  that  of  Mr.  Angus  l-crguson, 
glazier,  Causeyside,  was  all  but  unanimously  selected.  Mr. 
John  Gordon,  sculptor,  Broomlands  Street,  was  entrusted 
with  Ihc  work  of  finishing  the  memorial,  with  the  exception 
of  the  medallion,  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Mossman, 
sculptor,  Glasgow. 
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The  memorial  consists  of  a  rustic  stone  fount,  erected  on 
the  site  of  "  the  Bonnie  Wee  Well,"  nine  feet  by  four,  formed 
of  rough  boulders  of  stone  found  on  the  adjoining  hills. 
Near  to  the  top  of  the  fount  is  a  raised  block  of  Rubislaw 
granite,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  medallion  bust  of  the 
songster,  with  the  simple  inscription — "  Hugh  Macdonald. 
Bom,  1817.  Died,  i860.  Erected,  1883."  The  ceremony 
of  inaugurating  the  fountain,  at  which  I  was  present,  took 
place  on  8th  September,  1883,  in  presence  of  an  audience 
of  about  6000  to  7000  persons — Treasurer  Cochran  pre- 
siding. The  proceedings  were  further  enlivened  by  an  open- 
air  concert  given  by  a  choir  of  200  voices,  conducted  by 
Mr.  James  Roy  Fraser.  A  son  of  the  poet's  was  present. 
The  weather  was  everything  that  could  be  desired;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  unequalled  scenery  stretching  along 
the  extensive  valley  beneath,  with  the  range  of  the  lofty  Kil- 
patrick  Hills  forming  the  northern  background,  and  GlenifTer 
Hills  on  the  south,  made  the  view  from  the  commanding 
site  at  the  "  Bonny  Wee  Well "  grand  in  the  extreme  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  every  other  spectator  that  afternoon. 

THE  BONNIE  WEE  WELL. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o*  the  brae, 
That  skinkles  sae  cauld  in  the  sweet  smile  o*  day, 
And  croons  a  laigh  sang  a'  to  pleasure  itscl*, 
As  it  jinks  'neath  the  bracken  and  gentle  bluebell. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o*  the  brae 
Seems  an  image  to  me  o*  a  baimie  at  play  ; 
For  it  springs  frae  the  yird  wi'  a  flicker  o'  glee, 
And  it  kisses  the  flowers  while  its  ripple  they  pree. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  briest  o*  the  brae 
Wins  blessings  and  blessings  fu'  monie  ilk  day  ; 
For  the  wayworn  and  weary  aft  rest  by  its  side, 
And  man,  wife,  and  wean  a'  are  richly  supplied. 
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The  bonn[e  iree  well  on  the  briest  o'  the  brae. 
Where  the  hare  steals  to  drink  in  the  gloamin'  sae  gmy, 
Where  the  wild  moorlan'  birds  dip  their  nebs  and  tafc'  wii 
And  the  lark  wects  bis  whistle  ere  mounting  to  sing. 
Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  briest  o'  Ibe  brae, 
My  inem'ry  aft  haunts  ihee  by  night  md  by  day  ; 
For  the  frieiids  I  ha'e  loved  in  the  years  that  are  gane 
Ha'e  knelt  by  thy  brim  and  thy  gush  ha'e  paitain. 
Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  briest  o'  ihe  brae, 
While  I  sloop  to  thy  bosom  my  thirst  to  allay. 
I  will  drink  to  the  loved  ones  who  come  back  nae  mair, 
And  ray  teats  will  but  hallow  thy  bosom  sae  fair. 
Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  briest  o'  Ihe  brae. 
My  blessing  rests  wilh  thee  wherever  1  stray  ; 
tn  joy  and  la  sorrow,  in  sunshine  and  gloom, 
T  will  dream  of  (hy  beauty,  thy  freshness,  and  bloom- 
In  the  depths  of  the  city,  midst  turmoil  and  noise, 
111  oft  hear  with  rapture  thy  lone  trickling  voice  ; 
While  fancy  takes  wing  to  thy  rich  fringe  of  green. 
And  quaffs  thy  cool  waters  in  noon's  gowden  sheen. 


THE  LASS  0'  COLINSLEE. 
^i>—  "Tht  Lisi  o'  Ardenlinny." 
Down  the  dark  brow  o'  Glenitfer, 

Gloamin's  dusky  shadows  fa' ; 
Wak'ning  stars  noo  faintly  glimmer — 

Angel-lichts  o'er  Heaven's  blue  wa'. 
Fauldm'  flowers  their  fragrance  brealhin', 

Woodlan'  birds  wi'  lingcrin'  glee, 
Seem  to  woo  thee  forth  to  wander, 

Lovely  lass  o'  Co]in.slce. 
Down  yon  g'en,  wbiur  jinks  the  bumie 

Blithly  roun'  Ihe  harel  knowe. 
Smiles  a  neuk  whaar,  gems  o'  sweetness. 

Simmer's  brightest  treasures  grow. 
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CrawflowcTS,  daisies,  violets  mingie 

'Neath  the  blushin'  wild-rose  tree — 
Emblems  o'  ihj  peerless  beaut;. 

Love);  lass  o'  Colindee. 
Through  the  sweet  green  blrks  o'  Thornlie, 

Rustlin'  zephyn  softlj'  plflj  ; 
Frae  his  leafy  bower  the  mavis 

Sings  [0  rest  the  weary  day. 
Sail  as  e'enin's  dewy  zephyr, 

Blythe  as  day's  sweet  lullaby, 
Is  thy  wiichin'  voice  o'  gladness. 

Lovely  lass  o'  Colinstee. 
Let  ambition  seek  for  pleasure. 

Scaling  glory's  giddy  steep  ; 
Av'rice,  to  his  worshipp'd  treasure. 

Through  the  mire  of  meanness  creep. 
Purer  joy  his  hame  shaJl  brichten, 

Lowly  though  the  bield  may  be. 
On  whom  ihy  e'e  of  love  shall  licbteo, 

Peerless  flower  o'  Colinslee. 


HUGH    MACDONALD,    WITH    A    COPY    OF 
BINKIE,"    TO    DAVID    GRAY, 


SEPTEUBea,  tS49. 


i  FROM  HIS  Native  Land,  for  the 
1  TO  Port-Natal,   South  Africa, 


Dear  Friend,  when  in  Ihc  stranger's  land 

Far  'yont  the  dashing  brine. 
May  this  wee  book  whiles  lichl  your  heart 

Wi'  glints  o'  sweet  langsyne. 
You're  leaving  Scolia's  mountains  giey. 

You're  leaving  kith  and  kin, 
To  fechi  afar  (he  &iught  o'  life. 

And  bil  and  bral  to  wb. 
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You're  leaving  gnde  Sanct  Mungo's  town. 

Our  ain  sweet  winding  Clyde, 
The  auld  kirkyaiil  wluue  foither  sleeps, 

Rind  milhcr  at  his  side. 
But  shadows  round  us  a'  are  rife. 

Want  keeps  aye  st  the  doors. 
While  smiling  plenty  beckons 

,  To  yonder  sunny  shores. 
And  who  would  snool  and  drudge  thro'  life 

Wi'  fece  aye  at  the  slane. 
While  glorious  independence  waits 

Our  welcome  o'er  the  main  ! 
But  I!>avie,  lad,  whaure'er  we  gang 

There's  midges  or  there's  slour. 
And  'midst  the  joys  o'  yonder  land 

There's  wants  ye  mast  endure. 
Nae  buttercups,  nae  gowans  there 
Glance  through  the  divots  green, 
Nae  jaggy  red-crowned  Ihnissel  waves, 

Nae  sweet  bluebells  are  seen. 
Ye  winna  hear  the  lavV)ck's  hll 

At  wauk'ning  o'  the  day. 
Nor  mavis  sing  (he  woods  asleep 

In  gloamin's  briesi  and  gray. 
But  Scottish  hame  and  Scottish  friends. 

And  Scottish  bird  and  flower. 
Within  your  thrilling  heart  shall  rise 

And  own  the  Poet's  power. 
Sang  flings  a  charm  o'er  hut  and  ha'. 

Makes  cheery  bairns  and  wife, 
And  lifts  the  hinging  hear!  abune 

The  weary  stonti  o'  life. 
In  poortith's  fetters  spraughlin'  low, 

Nae  gowd  ha'c  I  lo  gie, 
But  this  wee  Imok  ye'se  tak'  an'  keep 

For  auld  langsyne  and  me. 
And  may  the  Kriend  o'  friends  above. 

Whose  e'c  is  everywhere. 
Stilt  keep  you  'nenlh  His  wing  o'  love. 
And  make  your  weal  His  care. 
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Ma;  love  ire  licht  your  heart  and  liane, 

Your  cup  be  ever  fii', 
Till  in  our  Father's  house  above 

Ve  meet  with 

Brither  Hugh. 

The  latter  poetical  piece  may  have  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper, but  it  is  not  included  in  the  poetical  worts  of  the  late 
Hugh  Macdonald,  published  in  1865. 


THE   WALLACE    OAK. 

Grey  Oak  of  Elderslie  I  though  time 

Thy  lordly  cresl  hast  riven, 
Till  now,  a  shattered  oak  thou  sland'sl, 

To  mould'ring  ruin  given  — 
Ycl  o'er  the  patriot  soul  thou  shed'st 

A  holier  delight 
Than  noblest  forms  earth's  woodlands  wide 

Can  boast  of  grace  or  might. 
When  fell  usurping  tyranny 

Upheld  her  iron  sway, 
And  prostrate  Scotia  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  dire  oppression  lay, 
Among  thy  hollow  boughs  a  spark 

Of  liberty  was  nursed, 
Which,  kindling  wide  o'er  hilt  and  gten. 

With  momlike  brightness  burst. 
Wallace,  stem' Freedom's  dariing  son, 

Her  bravest  and  ber  best, 
Found  refuge  from  o'erwhelroing  foes 

Wiihb  thy  leafy  breast ; 
His  was  the  sword,  in  after  limes, 

That  cleft  old  Scotia's  chain. 
And  bade  her  drooping  thistle  raise 

lis  stainless  ctesl  again. 
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Henoe,  while  that  peerless  thistle  blooms 

Unstained  hy  servile  dyes, 
And  yon  prood  bills  their  summit  raise 

Unconquerfd  to  the  skies, 
The  name  of  Wallace  shall  be  dear 

To  Scotia's  inmost  heart. 
Her  whispered  word  in  danger's  hoar, 

When  sword  and  scabbard  part. 
Old  Tree  1  thoa^  thou  hast  battled  long 

Against  Time's  withering  sway. 
Like  all  that  lives,  thon  yet  must  learn 

To  bend  and  kiss  the  clay ;  ' 
Still  thou  shall  flourish  ever  green 

In  brightest  realms  of  fame — 
Thy  memory  fades  not,  for  'tis  link'd 

Unto  a  deathless  name ! 


'  This  celebrated  and  revered  tree,  which  stood  for  centuries  at 
Elderslie,  iwo  miles  from  the  Cross  of  Paisley,  was  blowa  down  by  the 
great  slorm  of  6th  February,  1S56.  According  to  tradition,  the  bmnches 
at  one  time  were  so  large  as  to  l>e  able  to  conceal  Wallace  and  300  of 
his  followers  from  the  eneiny,  who  were  pursuing  then).  In  1825  the 
trunk  was  zi  feel  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  13  feet  a  inches 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  G7  feet  high,  and  the  branches 
extended  45  feel  towards  the  east,  36  f^el  west,  30  feel  south,  and  25 
feel  north, — covering,  in  all,  nineteen  poles  of  ground. 
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JOHN  STRUTHERS  MITCHELL  (J.  S.  Mitchell),  a 
son  of  the  late  John  Mitchell,  the  meritorious  poet,  is  a 
native  of  Paisley,  and  was  bom  on  30th  June,  1818. 
Like  his  father,  he  learned  to  be  a  boot  and  shoe  maka^ 
and  still  continues  to  carry  on  that  business.  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  also  like  his  father  in  another  respect, — he  is  a  poet.  His 
poetical  and  prose  pieces  have  appeared  in  periodicals  and 
the  local  newspaper  press ;  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been 
collected  and  published  in  a  separate  book.  Mr.  Mitchell's 
&ther  being  a  poet  of  no  little  celebrity,  and  well  known  in 
Paisley,  his  son  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  up  among 
the  rhymesters  of  his  native  town.  In  November,  1882, 
the  members  of  the  Paisley  Liberal  Club  got  him  advised  to 
give  them  a  lecture  relating  to  the  Paisley  Poets,  and  this 
he  did  in  two  separate  lectures.  These  lectures  were  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  present,  and  by  many  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  them  in  the  newspapers.  I 
give  three  of  his  poetical  pieces,  along  with  an  extract  from 
an  ode  of  much  merit  composed  for  the  centenary  of 
Tannahill  on  3rd  June,  1874. 

TO  MY  YOUNG   SON   WHEN    SUFFERING   FROM   SORE 

EYES. 

Our  wee  Tam,  the  hale  lang  day, 
He  on  the  noisy  streets  did  play ; 
He  did  not  fear  for  horse  or  cart, 
And  frae  the  cabs  he  quick  would  dart. 
When  wan'rin*  fiddlers  through  the  toun 
Played  the  sad  or  lightsome  tune, 
The  thoughtless  thing  through  ilka  lane 
To  follow  them  he  was  richt  faia. 
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Wbm  thej  played,  he  took  his  sland 

With  other  yoiiii(>steis  al  his  hand. 
"nU  bdoger  dmve  him  hame  at  e'en. 
The  stapid  thing  waj  never  seen. 
When  the  gowan  he  did  see 
Covering  a'  the  grassy  lea. 
To  the  fields  he  then  did  tosun — 
'Mong  tha  flowers  he  made  his  home- 
When  the  red  hip  on  the  bush, 
Pure  as  lovely  maiden's  blush. 
And  the  haw  was  ripe  on  thorny  tree, 
And  brambles  dressed  in  colours  Ibree, 
He  kent  the  time  to  wander  then 
By  the  wood  or  up  the  glen  ; 
Breeks  might  be  torn  :  he  did  not  care, 
No  (bought  was  his  but  to  get  there. 

Though  darkness  is  now  o'er  him  cast, 
Kind  hea,rts  have  hope  thai  will  not  last 
But  pass  like  clouds  across  the  sky 
When  the  summer  sun  is  high. 
He  yet  will  wander  by  ihe  hill, 
.With  hips  and  haws  his  pouches  (ill, 
And  when  the  gusty  wind  doth  blaw 
Will  sport  amang  Ihe  driven  snaw. 


ODE  TO  THE   MEMORY   OF   TANNAHILL. 

Greater  hands  have  struck  the  lyre 

Than  thine  own,  sweet  Tmnahill ; 
tf  Ihinc  had  not  the  poet's  lire, 

Why  this  bcnditig  lo  thy  will  ? 
For  hearts  of  Scotsmen,  old  .ind  young. 

In  whatever  land  they're  bom. 
Thy  "woodnote?  wild"  come  lo  the  tongue 

In  many  a  heartfelt  form. 
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Twas  on  jroiir  own  Gleniffer 

That  you  sang  your  grandest  strains  ; 
Scotsmen  can  forget  them  never, 

Thy  songs  of  hills  and  streams  and  plains 
That  drew  from  thee,  in  melody, 

The  beauties  of  thy  native  vale. 
In  wood  and  glen  and  dark  fir  tree, 

Meet  place  to  hear  a  lover's  tale. 

True,  other  lads  and  maidens  fair 

Now  tread  the  scenes  once  dear  to  you  ; 
Still  they're  the  same  as  when  you  were, 

Your  lessons  are  for  ever  true. 
The  poet-painter's  art  was  thine. 

And  hill  and  glen  and  glancing  river 
Thou  dost  in  thy  sweet  verse  combine. 

In  pictures  that  will  last  for  ever. 

The  memory  of  Tannahill 

His  hundredth  natal  day  calls  up. 
And  Scotsmen,  with  united  will, 

To's  memory  drain  the  festive  cup. 
What  joy  we  have  in  our  dear  bard  ! 

Our  memory  stored  each  gentle  lay, 
Learnt,  as  our  mother's  voice  we  heard 

Sing  them  in  years  long  passed  away. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND  WHO  HAD  BEEN  BROUGHT  UP 
ON  THE  HILLS  AND  COMPELLED  TO  LEAVE  THEM. 

June,  1876. 

Kilpatrick  fells,  that  upward  swell. 

Where  Clyde's  proud  river  floweth  free. 

My  thoughts  will  on  thy  beauties  dwell 
Though  I  should  wander  far  from  thee. 

Each  childish  scene,  by  hill  and  stream. 

Where  oft  my  boyish  steps  have  been, 

By  loch  and  lea,  by  bush  and  tree— 

They  one  and  all  are  dear  to  me. 
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On  rude  Glenarbuck's  rocky  side, 

Where  the  wild  hoodie-craw  doth  keep 
His  nest|  in  bold,  defiant  pride, 

Above  the  glen  both  dark  and  deep, 
I've  often  roamed  till,  spread  around. 

The  landscape  joyful  was  to  me ; 
And  gazing  through  the  blue  profound, 

I  glimpses  caught  of  distant  sea. 

Now  luckless  fate  bids  me  to  roam 
From  haunts  that  I  have  called  by  home — 
The  heatherbell  with  flower  so  bright,] 
The  blackthorn  with  its  blossoms  white. 
The  primrose  on  the  grassy  brae, 
The  songsters  sweet  that  wake  the  day. 
The  heather-bush  in  days  of  spring. 
On  which  the  linnet  rests  its  wing ; 

And  Lusset  glen,  so  dear  to  me, 
Weel  kent  each  nook,  sae  fair  to  see. 
Where  first  awoke  my  love's  young  dream, 
The  tale  was  told  by  the  sweet  stream. 
But  all  my  dreams,  by  fancy  wove — 
My  dreams  of  home,  my  dreams  of  love — 
Must  vanish  now  this  mandate  tells, 
Sad  now  the  hearth  where  Jamie  dwells. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MY  FRIEND,  JOHN  YULE,  ENGINEER, 

GLASGOW. 

28th  May,  1877. 

'Tis  passing  strange,  but  a  few  days  have  passed 

Since  I  was  with  him  ;  full  of  lusty  life 
He  seemed  to  be,  and  filled  with  strength  to  last 

For  many  years  to  battle  with  the  strife 
We  wage  to  live.     Amidst  the  hum  and  din 

Of  city  life,  he  cherished  dreamings  bright. 
And  saw,  in  fancy,  the  proud  height  he'd  win, 

When  midst  the  hills  the  summer  shed  its  light. 


JOHN  STRXTTHERS  MITCHELL. 

Just  four  short  weeks  ago,  he  wrote  to  me : 

On  old  Dun  Myatt  yesterday  was  I, 
And  saw  our  hills,  as  you'd  have  wished  to  see, 

In  their  white  mantle,  'neath  the  clear  blue  sky 
That  showed  so  well  the  deep  ravines  that  lie, 
Amidst  the  wilds  of  Scotland's  mountains  high, 
From  proud  Ben  Lawers,  where  classic  Tay  is  spread, 
To  grand  Loch  Long,  where  Jura  rears  its  head. 

Now  all  is  past !    The  opening  spring  no  more 

Will  wake  his  thoughts  to  distant  Highland  glens, 
Or  heath-clad  slope,  or  lone  loch  shore. 

With,  high  above,  some  proudly  towering  Ben. 
Plant  the  red  heather  o'er  him  in  his  sleep. 
That  we  may  dream  again,  even  while  we  weep. 
Of  heights  we've  trod,  where  Grampian  wilds  imfold 
And  Spey  majestic  its  swift  waters  rolled. 

A  true  Scot  he,  that  loved  his  coimtry's  fame, 

A  friend  whose  weaknesses  were  as  my  own. 
Who,  in  his  wanderings,  gloried  in  the  name 

Of  Scotland  above  all  lands  he'd  known. 
Can  I  forget  him  ?    As  I  wander  lone 

His  manly  step  I'll  still  in  fancy  see ; 
And  oft,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  gone. 

In  memory  with  him  on  the  upland  be. 


Ill 
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PETER      NOTMAN 

PETER  NOTMAN,  a  native  of  Paisley,  was  bom  in 
1818,  His  father,  I  am  informed,  was  William  Notman, 
cowfceder  in  Causey  side.*  Peter  was  a  rhymster,  and  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  1840,  a  short  collection  of  his  poetical 
pieces,  under  the  title  of  "Small  Poems  and  Songs.  By 
Pctrus,"  from  which  I  give  some  selections. 

DAIRY    SONG. 

Air—**  Rowan  Tree." 

O  dapple  cows  !  O  dapple  cows  ! 

Ye're  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  wheels  ;  for  you  and  all  the  ewes 

Frae  ancient  deils  were  free. 
Your  horns  have  turned  a  crescent  shape, 

Your  nods  my  rural  pride  ; 
Your  match  there  is  not,  lovely  four, 

**  In  a*  our  country-side." 

O  dapple  cows,  &c. 
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*  William  Notman  was  better  known,  from  60  to  80  years  ago,  as  the 
carrier  of  families,  in  his  **  caravan,"  between  Paisley  and  Gourock, 
I^rgH,  or  Saltcoats.  During  that  period,  and  before  it,  families  that 
visited  these  watering-places  for  a  limited  period  during  the  summer 
season  very  frequently  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Notman's  caravan  or 
covered  cart.  Although  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  very  slow,  yet  it 
was  attended  with  a  social  family  feeling  which  rendered  it  agreeable  to 
our  forefathers.  Those  who  used  this  mode  of  conveyance  never  went 
and  returned  the  same  day — the  gentlemen  generally  before  they  left 
arranged  to  remain  at  the  coast  all  tne  time  the  family  were  there.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  slow  travelling  of  that  time  and  the  great  speed 
of  locomotion  at  the  present  day  between  Paisley  and  the  coasting 
places.     Mr.  Notman  dietl  in  1833. 

When  in  Canada  in  1877,  I  called  on  a  grandson  of  Mr.  William 
Notman's,  a  photographic  artist  in  Montreal  and  Toronto,  with  deservedly 
the  most  successful  and  extensive  business  in  that  part  of  the  Dominion. 
My  two  daughters,  with  myself,  had  our  photographs  taken  in  a  group 
at  Mr.  Notman's  studio  in  Montreal,  and  they  are  much  admired  for 
their  life-like  and  artistic  appearance. 


i>£tER  ^otmaK  ir3 

How  bless*d  am  I  in  summer-time 

Wi'  pails  o'  milk  so  white  ; 
How  rich  an'  sweet  it  is  in  sort — 

Its  cream  a  yellow  bright. 
On  your  bow*d  horns  are  few,  few  nicks, 

None  scarcely  can  I  see ; 
But  when  in  numbers  they  appear, 

Remembered  your  milk  shall  be. 

O  dapple  cows,  &c. 

Fu*  carefully  I've  herded  you, 

To  guide  you  oft  I  ran  ; 
And  kept  you  frae  the  clover-riggs 

Wi'  clever  little  Dan. 
Your  speckrd  mother,  I  mind  her  still, 

Sae  mild  in  geein'  milk  ; 
Frae  then  I've  prospered  in  my  farm^ 

I've  now  my  shawls  o'  silk. 

O  dapple  cows  !  &c. 

Frae  then  began  my  husband's  luck. 

Ere  then  had  ceas'd  his  wrongs  ; 
And  sweet  was  then  his  charmin'  voice, 

A-singin'  rural  songs. 
A  great  increase  is  ever  in  air, 

Wi'  you,  O  dapple  cows  ! 
And  happy  thoughts  about  you  rise 

At  home  and  on  the  knowes. 

O  dapple  cows  !  &c. 


ON  THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Would  he  for  war's  alarms  become  afraid, 
Or  like  unhappy  coward  retrograde  ? 
Terrible  his  neck  with  strength  as  thunder, 
The  armed  ranks  his  prancing  drives  asunder. 
His  nostrils  dreadful  seem  and  glorious, 
Engag'd  in  war— his  charge  victorious. 
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Vneasj  in  the  field  to  joiD  the  dght. 

In  power  confiding;  at  the  battle's  »gbt, 

The  rattling,  noisy  scabbard  by  his  side, 

With  bold,  intrepid  rider  for  his  guide ; 

With  glittering  lance  and  oval  shining  shield. 

He  rashes  forward  to  the  battlefield, 

While  eating  very  earth  in  fotming  rage, 

Viewing  the  foe,  itnpalient  to  engage 

In  conflict  dread  of  bright  contending  arms, 

Dinins,  bugles  sounding  his  transporting  charms. 


I'LL  AWA'  TO  MY  LASSIE. 

Ill  awa'  to  my  lassie,  althoagh  she  be  ^y. 

For  cheerin'  her  smiles  were  when  sorrow  was  nigh ; 

How  lovely  and  modest  I  and  her  bonnie  clear  e'en 

Sparklin'  sae  healthful,  in  chasteness  were  seen. 

Sae  biythe  was  her  min\  an'  her  voice  was  sae  sweet. 

That  though  I  were  cheerless  an'  cauld  wi'  the  sleet, 

I  was  warm'd  wi'  her  presence — she's  constant  and  guid, 

Adom'd  in  a  comeliness,  with  mannei^  not  rude. 

Attractive  her  features,'for  she  was  sae  meek. 

When  wither'd  my  spirit  lay  broken  an'  bleak  ; 

The  veil  of  her  shyness  her  graces  did  hide, 

Awa'  wi'  the  storm  flew,  while  I  at  her  side. 

When  fortune  was  frownin',  my  soul  clad  in  gloom, 

An'  grief  passing  slowly,  1  viewed  her  in  bloom  ; 

Fa'  bright  was  the  simmer  when  far  to  the  west 

I  gaied  on  her  beauty  and  thought  I  was  blest. 

Dispos'd  aye  to  shyness,  she  answers  me  "  Nay," 

Yet  still  she  delights  me  wi'  look  in'  sae  gay  i 

ni  follow  my  dislant  nymph— gallantly  woo. 

Solicit  her  love,  and  vow  to  be  true. 

Let  fortune  now  on  my  endeavours  be  smilin'. 

An'  lead  me  not  afT  wi'  what  is  b<^i1in' ; 

Cie  not  misfortune,  nor  alter  my  mind. 

But  let  our  aflections  in  truth  be  combin'd. 
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R.     M'l  N  DO  E. 

R.  M'INDOE,  I  am  informed,  was  a  native  of  Paisley, 
but  I  cannot  supply  any  information  regarding  his  career. 
A  song  of  his,  with  the  heading,  **What  is  a  Rose?" 
appeared  in  the  song-book,  published  in  1844,  entitled, 
"  Lays  of  St  Mungo ;  or,  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  West,"  page  2 1  • 

WHAT    IS    A    ROSE? 

What  is  a  rose  ?    A  fading  flower, 

A  beauty  of  a  day, 
Blooming  in  lady's  bower, 
Living  a  meridian  hour, 

Then  sinking  in  decay. 

What  is  a  rose  ?    A  lovely  shade 

Of  nature's  richest  hue, 
Pencill'd  on  a  velvet  blade, 
Pencilled  but  to  smile  and  fade. 

Like  morning's  crystal  dew. 

What  is  a  rose  ?    A  relic,  dear, 

Of  Eden's  heavenly  spot, 
Crimson'd  with  a  virgin  tear 
Of  innocence,  whose  end  is  near. 

And,  like  the  past,  forgot. 

What  is  a  rose  ?    A  maiden  blush. 

Reflected  from  the  mind 
Of  truth  and  love  !  an  angel's  wish 
For  man  to  cease  from  sin — but  hush  ! 

A  thorn  remains  behind. 


Ill 


PRINCIPAL  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

PRINCIPAL  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  was  born  near 
the  Cross  of  Paisley,  on  the  9th  May,  181 9.  His  father, 
Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
business  of  an  ironmonger,  in  High  Street.  John  Cunningham 
was  educated  first  in  Mr.  Galbreath's  School,  Oakshaw 
Street,  and  afterwards  in  Mr.  Hutchison's  School,  School 
Wynd,  and  in  the  Grammar  School  under  Dr.  Hunter.  He 
went  to  Glasgow  University  in  1836,  and  studied  there 
during  four  sessions,  carrying  off  honours  in  almost  all  the 
classes.  Being  specially  fond  of  Metaphysics,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  1840,  and  studied  under  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  Professor  John  Wilson.  He  carried  off,  in  the  same 
year,  the  First  Prize  in  the  Logic  Class,  the  Gold  Medal  in 
the  Moral  Philosophy  Class,  and  Professor  Wilson's  Prize 
for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  he  had  prescribed,  viz., 
**  The  Hearth  and  the  Altar." 

Having  finished  his  University  studies,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  in  the  spring  of  1845,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
autiunn  of  the  same  year  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Crieff,  where  he  remained  for  41  years.  In  1859  he 
published  "  The  Church  History  of  Scotland,"  the  best  book 
we  have  on  that  important  subject.  In  1868  he  published 
a  book,  entitled,  **The  Quakers;"  in  1874,  "A  New 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Known."  In  1885-6  he  was  the 
Croall  lecturer,  and  his  lectures  are  now  published  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  its  Organisation  and 
Institutions."  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh, 
the  Westminster^  and  the  North- British  Rrcicius,  Three  of 
the  St.  Giles'  Lectures  were  given  by  him,  and  two  of  the 
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"Scotch  Sermons."  In  1886  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  was  appointed  Principal  of  St.  Mar/s 
Collie,  St  Andrews,  in  succession  to  Principal  TuUoch. 
In  i860  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  In  1886  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. ;  and  in  1887  the 
University  of  Dublin  conferred  upon  him  the  same  honorary 
degree,  on  the  same  occasion  on  which  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  on  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Lord  Bramwell,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  In  presenting  Principal  Cunningham, 
Dr.  Webb,  the  Orator  of  the  University,  said  : — "  Eadem 
sub  formuli  presento  tibi  Johannem  Cunningham,  theologum, 
metaphysicum,  historicum, /^^/^ w,  Ecclesiae  Scotiae  Modera- 
torum,  doctorem  theologiae  apud  Edinense,  doctorem  legum 
apud  Glascuenses,  hinc  quoque  salutamus  in  utroque  jure 
apud  nos." 

Dr.  Cunningham,  like  many  other  young  men,  wrote  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  in  his  youth,  but  for  many  years  he  had 
abandoned  the  muse  for  more  serious  studies,  and  has 
always  protested  he  is  not  a  poet.  But  with  the  fact  before 
us  that  he  gained  Christopher  North's  prize  for  poetry,  and 
was  saluted  as  a  poet  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  I  may 
venture  to  place  him  on  our  roll. 

I  shall  give  two  or  three  extracts  from  his  prize  poem, 
though  some  of  his  other  youthful  pieces  contain  truer 
poetry. 

THE  HEARTH   AND  THE  ALTAR. 

The  poem  opens  thus : — 

When  parting  daylight  lingers  in  the  west, 

And  the  lone  sea-bird  seeks  her  rocky  nest, 

When  Hesper  glitters  on  the  brow  of  Even, 

And  sombre  silence  reigns  through  earth  and  heaven, 
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When  peace  of  mind  to  jocund  thought  gives  birth, 

And  happy  faces  smile  around  the  hearth, 

'Tis  then  there  rise,  before  sad  Memory's  eye. 

The  merry  days  of  youth  and  infancy ; 

And  those,  perhaps,  now  severed  far  and  wide. 

Who  gathered  once  around  the  same  fireside. 

Auspicious  Eve  !  thy  sober  season  brings 

A  thousand  visions  on  thy  dusky  wings ; 

The  recollection  is  entwined  with  thee, 

Of  moments  dear  to  friendship  and  to  me. 

Of  many  an  hour  that  swiftly  glided  by, 

While  they,  the  loving  and  the  loved,  were  nigh ; 

Hours  which  shall  oft  return,  when  many  years  are  fled. 

And  some  of  these  dear  loving  ones  are  dead. 

By  faithful  recollection  back  be  brought, 

And  mingled  with  some  pleasing  present  thought. 

'Tis  passing  sweet,  at  this  sad  silent  hour. 
To  yield  the  soul  to  pensive  fancy's  power ; 
To  stand  alone  beneath  the  wide  blue  sky. 
Unseen  by  all,  save  Heaven's  all-seeing  eye, 
And,  musing,  gaze  on  flood  and  field,  arrayed 
In  the  soft  drapery  of  twilight  shade ; 
And,  greater  still,  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
To  see  from  far  the  shepherd's  humble  cot, 
And  mark  the  thin  blue  smoke  slow  curling  rise. 
That  tells  of  blazing  hearths  and  happy  families ; 
For,  if  to  erring  man,  by  bounteous  heaven. 
One  drop  of  heaven's  happiness  be  given, 
'Tis  when  a  £Eunily  form  a  circle  wide 
Around  that  magic  spot,  their  own  fireside. 

Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  family  with  his  white  hairs, 
the  poem  says : — 

But  o'er  his  face  would  smiling  gladness  glow. 
Like  sunny  gleams  on  winter's  waste  of  snow. 

Referring  to  the  church  as  ever  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  churchyard,  the  poem  thus  concludes : — 
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But  stop  not  here,  for  faith  can  pierce  the  gloom 
Which  hangs  above  the  secret  of  the  tomb. 
That  Gothic  pile,  whose  sombre  shadows  rest, 
In  solemn  silence,  on  the  earth's  cold  breast. 
Proclaims  that  man  is  destined  for  the  sky. 
An  heir,  through  Hope,  of  Immortality. 
Thus  even  when  in  teariul  mood  we  tread 
Upon  the  ashes  of  the  confined  dead, 
A  ray  of  light,  a  star  of  hope,  is  given 
To  point  the  fainting  spirit  up  to  heaven. 


JEAN      CLERK. 

JEAN  CLERK  was  a  writer  of  verse.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, find  out  anything  relating  to  her  hfe.  In  the  Paisley 
Advertiser  of  8th  Febniary,  1840,  she  had  a  piece  of  poetry 
with  the  heading  "  Victoria ;"  and  as  it  is  subscribed  "  Jean 
Clerk — Paisley,  February,  1840,"  I  thmk  I  may  safely 
assume  that  if  not  a  native  of  Paisley,  the  poetess  was  living 
in  Paisley  at  that  time. 

VICTORIA. 

All  bait,  grciU  Que«n  I 

Welcome  lo  love  and  wedded  honour  ; 

Our  hearts  are  thine, 

Victoria ! 

Thrice  happy  Queen— a  nation's  love 

Upheld  lh;  virgin  sway, 

And  with  a  parent's  fond  regard 

We  give  thy  hand  away. 

O,  favoured  Prince  t 
Welcome  to  claim  Earth's  greatest  honour, 

Thy  heart  must  own- 
Sweet  maid — Britannia's  fairest  gem 

And  boast  of  Erin's  Itlc, — 
O  !  happy  mnst  Prince  Albert  be 
To  meet  thy  every  smile. 
Hail  happy  pair  \ 
Prince  Albert  and  his  lovely  bride 
In  maiden  bloom— 
Victoria  I 
Go,  lovely  Queen,  Prince  Albert  wails 

To  claim  thy  heart  and  hand  ; 
God  save  (he  Queen— Prince  Albert  bless— 
Resound  throughout  the  land. 
Paisley,  February,  1840.  Jean  Clerk. 
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ALLAN     GIBSON. 

ALLAN  GIBSON  was  bom  in  Paisley  on  2nd  October, 
1820.  He  received  a  fairly  good  education ;  and  when 
young  showed  a  great  desire  for  reading,  which  he  very  likely 
acquired  from  the  example  set  before  him  by  his  father.  His 
favourite  books  were  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Shakespere.  From 
his  youth  upwards  he  delighted  in  the  country,  and  admired 
the  beauties  of  nature.  He  was  besides  an  enthusiastic 
angler,  which  gave  him  further  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  lovely  secluded  spots  on  the  bumsides.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Paisley  Literary  and  Convivial  Associ- 
ation; and,  by  speaking  frequently  at  their  meetings,  he 
acquired  great  fluency  and  correctness  of  diction.  For  nearly 
two  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  9th  August, 
1849,  ^^  was  confined  to  his  bed,  prostrated  with  pain  and 
debility. 

It  was  only  within  a  few  years  of  his  premature  death  that 
he  commenced  to  cultivate  the  muse.  It  was  his  intention 
to  correct  the  poems  and  songs  he  had  composed,  and  add 
more  to  them,  with  the  view  of  publishing  a  volume  of  them ; 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  for 
death  intervened.  A  volume  of  127  pages  was  published  of 
his  poetical  pieces  in  1850,  entitled  "  The  Literary  Remains 
of  the  late  Allan  Gibson,  Paisley." 

THE  LANE  AULD  MAN. 

He  sorrowfu*  sat  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
Its  hearth  was  cauld  to  his  weary  feet ; 
For  a'  were  gane  an'  nae  mair  would  meet 
By  the  side  o'  the  lane  auld  man. 
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To  the  wreck  o'  his  hopes  fond  memory  clung. 

When  the  flowers  o'  his  heart  on  his  hearth-sianc  sprung  ; 

But  death's  cauld  hand  had  cnielly  «-ning 

The  heart  o'  ihe  lane  auld  man. 
A  leafless  tree  in  life's  wintry  blast. 
He  stood  alane,  o'  his  kin  the  last ; 
For  ane  by  one  frae  his  side  they  passed. 

An'  left  him  a  lane  auld  man. 
His  bonme  bairns,  a'  his  heart  the  prize, 
Wi'  their  bounding  step  and  sunny  eyes, 
Hae  left  his  hearth  for  hame  in  ihc  skies — 

Alack  I  for  the  lane  auld  man. 
The  weel-lo'ed  form  o'  his  ain  auld  wife, 
Wha  soothed  tha  cares  o'  a  lang  bleak  life. 
Has  gane  to  rest  wi'  her  weans  frae  strife, 

An'  heeds  na  her  lone  auld  man. 
Owre  the  turf  on  iheir  breast  he  lo'ed  to  weep, 
An'  sair  he  lang'd  wi'  the  lost  to  meet, 
Till  death  did  dose  in  his  ain  calm  sleep 

The  e'en  o'  the  lane  auld  man. 
Whar  yew  trees  bend  owre  the  dark  kirkyard. 
Ad'  gowans  peep  frae  the  lang  green  sward. 
The  moss-clad  stones  o'  the  cauld  grave  guard 

The  last  o'  Ihe  hme  aatd  man. 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Earth  smites  in  the  glow  ofthc  genial  lipring, 

And  soft  on  her  bosom  the  zephyr  is  singing  ; 
The  sun-seeking  lark,  with  the  dew  on  its  wing, 

From  the  green  spreading  turf  in  its  vurduru  is  springing. 
As  high  on  the  path  u!  the  sunbeam  it  sits. 

Its  carolling  song  iKrough  ihe  welkin  is  ringing  ; 
And  Ihe  lighl-henrled  bini  through  Ihe  womlland  ihal  Hils, 

On  echo  his  notes  are  rcsponsively  flinging. 
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And  hark  !  'tis  the  cuckoo,  the  herald  of  spring, 

Returned  from  the  lands  where  the  sunlight  is  streaming 

On  fountains  where  birds,  on  their  bright  golden  wings, 
Like  stars  on  the  breast  of  the  waters  are  gleaming. 

Sweet  harbinger  !  rest  on  thy  journeying  wing. 

For  Nature  a  bower  for  thy  shelter  is  twining 
And  flowers  from  its  verdure  in  beauty  will  spring 

To  pleasure  the  guest  which  the  sunshine  is  bringing. 

The  buds  will  unbosom  their  fresh  dewy  folds, 
The  light  sighing  breath  of  the  twilight  perfuming, 

And  sunbeams  will  burnish  their  blossoms  with  gold 
AMien  joyous  young  summer  around  thee  is  blooming. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

I  love  to  gaze  when  o'er  thy  silent  breast 

The  summer  eves  their  purpling  robes  unfold — 
When  day,  departing,  bathes  his  burnished  crest, 

And  rosy  islets  seem  the  western  gold  ; 
Or  when  the  music  of  thy  billows  sweep 
■  With  voice  of  waters  on  the  murmuring  shore, 
Like  wail  of  spirits  from  thy  caverns  deep, 
Whom  once  in  peace  thy  treacherous  bosom  bore. 

Ere  yonder  bark  may  reach  the  sunny  clime 

Where  commerce  leads  or  art  ambition  guides. 
Despair,  convulsed,  may  to  the  relic  cling, 

And  shriek  a  prayer  out  o'er  its  shatter'd  sides ; 
Though  like  a  swan  upon  a  breathless  lake. 

With  spreading  wing  she  flaunts  her  pennant  proud, 
Her  giant  form  thou'lt  for  a  plaything  take. 

And  send  it  quivering  through  the  foaming  cloud. 

Unchanged  thou  measuresl  the  unchanging  earth 
Since  Heaven's  Eternal  did  the  floods  divide — 

When  through  the  twilight  of  creation's  birth 
The  Spirit  moved  upon  thy  sleeping  tide. 
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Proud  empires  rise  whose  deeds  the  world  deface, 

And  burst  like  bubbles  on  Ihy  ebbing  foam- 
On  Time's  grey  record  but  iheir  names  we  trace, 

And  all  their  greatness  to  oblivion  gone. 
Thus  perish  all  that  fame  or  fortune  hails, 

The  pride  of  wisdom  and  the  pomp  of  power  ; 
At  thy  immensity  ambition  pales, 

Thou  sovereign  prototype  of  sovereign  power  ! 
Of  all  the  isles  that  gem  thy  boundless  breast. 

Is  there  a  spot  which  care  has  never  kno«Ti  ? 
Where  sin's  primeval  curse  forgets  to  rest. 

And  angel-virtuc  still  can  find  a  home? 
O  no  1  though  scenes  like  Paradise  be  fotind, 

Whose  blossom'd  sweets  perfume  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Where  sunshine  revels  in  luxurious  round, 

AikI  every  gift  that  pleasure  loves  is  given — 
There  tyrant  power,  enthroned  on  freedom's  grave, 

With  bloody  hand  each  hallow'd  scene  defiles  ; 
And  bigot  knave,  with  superstition's  slave, 

Deforms  the  laud  where  nature  sweetest  smiles. 
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JOSEPH     NOEL     PATON. 

JOSEPH  NOEL  PATON  was  born  at  Dunfermline  on 
13th  December,  1821,  and  received  his  education  in  that 
town.  He  became  a  pattern -drawer,  and  served  the  firm  of 
Brown,  Sharp,  &  Coy.,  muslin  manufacturers  at  No.  166 
George  Street,  Paisley,  from  1839  to  1842,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  lodged  with  Misses  Blackwood, 
No.  6  Love  Street.  While  living  in  Paisley,  his  leisure  hours 
were  much  devoted  to  literature  and  art.  To  the  Renfrew- 
shire Annual  for  1841,  published  by  Murray  &  Stewart 
and  John  Neilson,  Paisley,  Mr.  Paton  contributed,  it  is 
stated,  and  currently  believed,  a  poetical  piece  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  **  Heather,"  entitled,  "Jack  Frost,''  accom- 
panied with  a  beautiful  and  fantastic  illustration  of  his 
subject,  who  is  thus  described  : — 

**Then  a  gaily-robed  sprite, 
Like  a  falling  star's  light, 
On  a  fur-like  clad  peak  of  a  hill  did  alight. " 

I  shall  afterwards  give  a  longer  extract  from  this  poem. 

In  the  Renfravshire  Annual  for  1842,  Mr.  Paton  had  an 
illustrated  poetical  piece,  entitled,  "  Sir  Billy  Boreas,"  also 
under  the  signature  of  "  Heather."  From  this  poem  I  shall 
likewise  give  an  extract. 

Among  the  numerous  editions  of  "Silent  Love,"  the 
author,  Mr.  Andrew  Park,  brought  out  in  Paisley,  in  1845,  a 
beautiful  and  highly  illustrated  issue  in  quarto.  The  illus- 
trations were  by  Mr.  Paton,  and  the  subject  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  introducing  half  nude  female  figures, 
in  which  he  so  much  excelled  even  then,  and  for  which 
has  become  so  famous  since. 
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Mr,  f'nton,  while  living  in  Paisley,  was  noted  as  a  tall, 
liatidiK^mc  young  man.  In  winter  time  he  wore  a  military 
clfffik,  and  in  bin  <lrcss  he  was  otherwise  very  particular. 
JIc  worM)ii|i]>cd  in  Hi.  George's  Parish  Church.  His  seat 
WAN  on  llic  opjiuHitc  side  of  the  passage  from  my  seat,  and  I 
Jiud,  llicrcforc,  fretjuentopportunitiesofseeing  the  artist  now 
■o  eminent. 

Ik  In  generally  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  and 
miccL'Mriil  of  Scot  tin]  1  artists.  In  1845  he  gained  one  of  the 
tlircc  cqiinl  iirciiiiuniii  of  jCzoo,  awarded  by  the  Royal 
CuiiimiNiiiuneni  at  tliu  WcHtminster  Hall  Competition ;  and 
In  A  Rimilar  competition,  two  years  laicr,hewon  a  prize,  m  the 
Ncrund  claHN  (;^'iioo),  fur  his  picture  of  "Christ  bearing  His 
CroNit,"  und  "'riie  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania." 
In  iKso  he  hvcume  an  academician  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy ;  in  1858  he  married ;  and  in  the  following  year 
wiw  Kcnior  ullicer  of  the  First  Volunteer  Artillery  Corps  in 
Kaitland.  In  18G8  he  was  appointed  limner  to  the  Queen 
Itir  Kt ulhind ;  and  two  jears  later  he  received  from  the 
Queen  the  honour  of  knighthood,  at  Windsor  Castle.  He 
iii  a  <.'ommisNiiiiicr  of  the  ilun.  the  Board  of  Manufactures, 
nn^l  one  of  the  Vice-I'rcsidents  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
t>f  Sct,>tlaiid.  In  iS;6  he  received  from  the  University  of 
l>\linhiiT)th  the  honorarj-  degive  of  LL.U.  Sir  Noel's  works 
itre  numcTvnis  and  verj-  sujierior,  but  I  do  not  require  to 
mention  them  in  detail. 

As  aliViUly  sl.tlixl,  he  courted  the  muse  in  earlier  daj-s. 
In  iSot  he  |niMi&ht\l  ;t  volume,  entideil.  "I'oems  by  a 
I'aintor;""  and  ni  1S07  a  soiond  i^>etical  volume,  under  the 
(Ule  <.»!  "Spindnli,  ■ 

TAisJey  claims  him  as  one  01  her  n;:inero.:-;  jxieis :  for  Lhere 
w  no  dvi^iU  his  loi.);  rcMiicnce  m  li-is  :,>»n.  and  hii  ihorouj,:-, 
kijowloti^-  <M  her  iuar.\  {vciic  s-jas,  siimu-i;tii  hijjCi".;^ 
u.rjvt  aihi  j^mus.     l"\en-  lowr  01"  Paislcj-  nj.ices  i~  r..i 
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well -merited  success  as  an  artist  and  poet,  and  in  the  well- 
deserved  honour  conferred  on  him  by  Queen  Victoria. 

JACK     FROST. 

His  tricks  on  the  fanner  were  many  and  strange, 
And  he  stared  not  a  little,  so  quick  was  the  change. 
The  mischievous  sprite  was  smothered  in  fun 
At  the  very  queer  things  which  his  magic  had  done  ; 

And  his  boisterous  prattle 

Was  loud  as  a  rattle, 
When  he  saw  them  boil  food  for  the  banquet  of  cattle. 

He  elipp'd  to  the  dairy,  and  straight  did  it  seem 
That  a  demon  had  entered  the  milk  and  the  cream  ; 
And  he  thought  that  the  mirth  of  his  soul  ne'er  would  cease 
When  he  fancied  men  selling  their  cream  by  the  piece. 

And,  his  farm  tricks  to  close, 

He  drew  all  the  rose 
From  the  cheek  of  each  maid  to  the  point  of  her  nose. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  with  a  pride-bearing  leer, 
"  I  think  I  have  done  quite  enough  about  here  ; 
So,  without  loss  of  time,  I  propose  to  go  down 
And  visit  my  friends  that  are  sleeping  in  town." 

Cried  the  sprite  —  "  Ho  !  Ho  ! 

I'll  soon  let  them  know 
Than  I  can  work  better  and  swifter  than  Snow." 

O'er  the  streets  of  the  town  soon  his  way  he  did  wend, 
A  silence  most  perfect  his  steps  did  attend  ; 
The  windows  he  touch 'd,  as  he  onward  did  pass. 
And  forestry  gorgeous  shone  forth  from  the  glass. 

"  Ho  !  Ho  ! "  cried  he, 

**  rU  soon  let  them  see 
That  none  of  their  painters  can  paint  like  me. " 

But  as  he  stroll'd  onward,  his  eye  caught  a  light. 
And  the  sprite's  curiosity  rose  to  its  height. 
To  know  who  it  was  that  was  really  awake 
When  the  rest  of  the  natives  their  naps  did  take. 

**  I  must  sec,"  said  he, 

'*  Who  this  can  be 
That  is  living  alone  at  this  hour  with  me.' 


He  slipp'd  to  the  window,  and  peep'd  wilhin, 
And  there  sut  a  youth  who  was  pale  and  thin  ; 
His  lamp  buniHl  dimly  and  low,  and  hit.  fire 
Appealed  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  expire. 
Yet,  Iho'  chilly  and  lone, 
He  had  joys  of  his  own, 
And  pleasure  and  pride  in  his  features  shone. 
"  Ho  I  this  is  a  Poel,  it  seems,"  cried  Frost, 
"  And  wilt  die  in  a  madhouse  unless  he  be  cross'd  ; 
I  wonder  what  subject  he  hampers  with  rhyme — 
It  must  be  a  warm  one  at  such  a  cold  lime." 
He  slipp'd  to  the  shelf 
(The  inquisitive  elf.) 
Where  the  lirsl  of  the  lines  vicxe-~addras'd  to  himulf. 
"  Ho  1  Ho !  Master  Poet,  I  owe  you  a  grudge. 
For  making  mc  bear  sucli  a  lot  uf  your  fudge  ; 
Kemember  mc  kindly, "—he  strctch'd  forth  his  hand, 
And  gave  the  young  rhymer  a  ta.sle  of  his  wand. 
He  grew  chilly  as  lead. 
His  feet  became  dead — 
"  1  think  I'll  give  o'er,"  said,  and  popp'd  into  bed. 
I  think  he  did  right ; 
And  for  fcir  that  the  sprite 
Comes  and  freezes  «u  also,  I'll  liid  you  good -night!  ' 

'  The  work  called  thi:  "Chronicon  Uc  Lanercost,"  published  by  the 
Maltland  Club,  relating  to  the  history  of  Kcutland  and  England,  from 
the  year  I30l  to  the  year  I34(>,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  one 
of  (he  Minorites  uf  Carlisle,  and  not  by  a  Canon  uf  l.ancrcu»t  in  that 
Abbey  in  Cumberland.  This  work,  in  two  volumc^,  eiliicd  by 
Jubviilt  StevcnM>n,  was  iiruMsnted  (u  tlie  Maitland  Club  by  Arcliibald 
Campbell  of  lllythswood.  This  MS.  forms  part  of  the  Coiionian 
maiiuscriiils  belun^ng  (o  the  Trustees  uf  the  UriLish  Mnacum.  'i'lie 
il|i|iariliuii  refvrred  tuinthe  olracl  1  here  append  frumllie  "Chroniiuii 
l>v  Lanercost,"  Vol,  1.,  p.  l6j,  very  foniliiy  recalls,  in  this  mur^il,  the 
well- known  passage  in  Stott's  "  Marmion,"  eaiitu  iv.,  g  xxii.  :— 
"  And  yet,  whalc'er  such  tq;i;iHls  say 
Uf  wnrhke  dcmiiii,  gho'>t,  ur  fay, 

SlHrtleid,  ill  faith,  in  bo^om  lH>ld, 

Inie  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 

ThokC  midiui^t  terrors  vain ; 
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SIR    BILLY    BOREAS. 

•  ••••••• 

Soon  the  city  was  reached,  and  Sir  Bill  ('twas  his  right) 
Climb'd  the  very  first  lamp-post  and  blew  out  the  light, 

Then  they  darken'd  the  whole  of  the  way, — 
Raised  knockers,  rang  bells,  and  pull'd  sign -boards  down, — 

The  employment  of  nobles,  they  say ; 
But  there's  never  a  Marquis  in  London  town 

Could  do  it  so  neatly  as  they. 


For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  harm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 
When  gtiilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin. " 

"There  happened  then  a  hateful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful, 
thing  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  vale  of  Clyde,  about  four 
miles  from  Paisley,  at  the  home  of  a  certain  knight,  Lord  Duncan  of  the 
Isle,  which  was  calculated  to  instil  fear  as  to  the  condition  of  those 
condemned  at  the  day  of  the  final  Resurrection. 

**  For  then,  some  child  of  darkness,  wearing  the  garb  of  holy  religion, 
living  wickedly,  and  dying  very  wretchedly,  involved,  indeed,  in 
sentences  of  excommunication,  on  account  of  certain  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  in  his  house  long  after  his  body  was  buried  in  the  same 
monastery,  disturbed  many  in  the  shades  of  night ;  in  sensible  illusion 
betook  himself  to  the  house  of  the  said  knight,  that  he  might  exercise 
the  faith  of  the  simple,  and  might  deter  them  from  conflicting  with  clear 
light,  or  rather  by  the  secret  judgment  of  God,  might  show,  through 
some  sign,  who  was  involved  in  his  guilt. 

**If,  indeed,  a  body  be  assumed  (whether  natural  or  ethereal,  is 
xmcertain),  nevertheless  foully,  grossly,  and  palpably,  it  was  accustomed 
to  come  at  mid  -day,  in  the  drcs..^  of  a  Black -fnar,  and  to  sit  on  the  tops 
of  the  houses,  and  of  the  stores  of  grain  which,  when  men  either  attacked 
it  with  arrows  or  transfixed  it  with  stakes,  forthwith  when  any  thing  was 
infixed  in  that  evil  substance, — more  rapidly  than  can  be  told, — it  was 
burnt  to  ashes. 

**  Those,  also,  who  entered  into  a  contest  with  it,  it  threw  down,  and 
shook  so  violently  as  if  it  would  break  all  their  joints. 

*'  The  oldest  son,  indeed,  of  the  knight.  Lord  Duncan,  a  full-grown 
squire,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  it  in  this  contest ;  and  when,  one 
evening,  the  head  of  the  household  was  silting  with  his  servants  near  the 
fire,  that  fatal  one  came  among  the  crowd,  disturbing  them  with  missiles 
and  strokes ;  and  when  the  others  fell  in  the  flight,  the  young  soldier 
began  battle  with  it ;  but  what  is  very  sad  to  tell,  next  moniing  he  was 
found  slain  by  it ;  which,  if  it  be  truth  that  allows  a  demon  power  over 
no  one  unless  he  has  lived  after  the  manner  of  swine,  it  inay  very  easily 
be  conjectured  why  that  youth  ended  by  such  a  fate." 
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And  well  did  they  punish  all  stra^Urs,  1  ween, 

Who  on  street,  square,  or  alley,  that  night  could  be  seen. 

At  comers  they  lurked,  as  silent  as  death. 

Not  even  indulging  themselves  in  a  breath, 

Till  the  victim  arrived,  when,  with  horrible  shout, 

In  one  furious  body  they'd  rise  and  ru^h  out ; 

Stop  his  mouth,  shut  his  eyes,  hoiti  him  back,  and  (to  show  him 

What  strength  they  possess'd)  knock  his  legs  from  below  him; 

Or  his  hat  they  would  steal,  and  with  m.iny-toned  laughter, 

Having  kick'd  it  a  mile,  with  the  man  running  after. 

At  last  they  would  dash  it,  a  very  mud  ball, 

As  flat  as  a  pancake  on  some  crossing  wall ; 

Or  throw  it  within  a  house  railbg,  and  leave 
The  owner,  Ihro'  striving  to  have  it  regained, — 
To  be  seized  by  the  watch,  taken  up  and  detained, 

"Being  seen  with  apparent  intention  to  thieve." 
They  threw  down  the  chimney-[X)t5,  tore  off  the  slates. 
And  endeavoured  to  splinter  the  passengers'  pates  ; — 
All  the  cats  on  the  roofs  they  dropp'd  down  on  the  street. 
Just  to  see  (wicked  things  1)  if  they'd  light  on  their  feet. 
Some  turning  the  weathercocks,  kept  themselves  busy. 
Till  even  the  poor  leaden  beings  grew  dizzy  ; — 
Some  moved  round  the  hands  of  the  dials,  and  men 
Who  were  anxious  to  go  forth  to  labour  again. 
Breaking  out  of  their  slumber,  and  seeing  'twas  S 
'Place  of  3,  did  get  into  a  terrible  state ; 
And  thb  with  such  howling,  and  yelling,  and  screaming. 
As  tilled  all  who  slept  with  the  fcarfullesl  dreaming. 
At  last  came  the  daylight,  and  Sir  Billy  beat 
The  order  for  muster  preceding  retreat ; — 
Which  answered,  three  cheers  they  gave,  full  might  and  main. 
And  fatigued  march'd  away  from  the  city  again. 
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REV.     WILLIAM     BUCHANAN. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BUCHANAN,  son  of  a  Paisley  manu- 
facturer, was  born  in  1821.  After  receiving  the  early  part 
of  his  education  at  Paisley  Grammar  School,^  he  studied  at 
Glasgow  College  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
clerical  profession.  He  distinguished  himself  there  in  the 
different  classes,  and  obtained  a  prize  for  the  best'  poem  in 
the  logic  class.  In  1843  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and,  acting  for  a  short  time  as  assistant 
at  Kilbimie,  received  appointment  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Kilmaurs,  where,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pastorate 
for  several  years,  some  social  difference  arose  which  led  to  his 
demission  of  the  charge.  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1857  became 
connected  with  the  Press,  and  conducted  the  Ayr  Observer 
with  great  spirit  and  ability;  and  afterwards,  in  i860,  he 
filled  the  important  position  of  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Courant,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  same  capacity  for 
the  Dumfries  Herald,  and  ultimately  finished  his  career  as 
editor  of  the  same  newspaper  with  which  he  commenced. 
Mr.  Buchanan  died  very  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Ayr, 
on  the  19th  July,  1866.  On  the  day  previous  to  his  decease 
he  apparently  enjoyed  his  usual  health.  He  was  found  lying 
dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room  in  undress,  and  it  is  believed 
that  heart-disease  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Mr.  Buchanan 
possessed  great  abilities,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  eloquent 
preacher. 

He  was  a  wooer  of  the  muses,  and  published  in  1866  "A 


^  This  important  educational  institution  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Royal  Charter  of  King  James  VI.  in  1576,  and  the  first  school-house 
was  erected  in  School  Wynd  in  1586,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas. 
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Volume  of  Verses :  Serious,  Humorous,  and  Satirical,"  ex- 
tending to  204  pages.     Of  these  I  give  the  following : — 

THE  GLOAMING. 

The  traveller  he  chooses  at  morning  to  start, 
The  evening  thinks  best  to  come  home  in  ; 

But  of  the  whole  day  I  prefer,  for  my  part, 
The  quiet  hour  that  brings  in  the  gloaming — 
The  calm  and  the  beautiful  gloaming  ! 

The  poet  he  raves  of  star-lit  midnight  skies, 

Full  moon  sets  his  fancies  a-roaming ; 
But  in  my  little  heaven  the  whole  stars  are  two  eyes. 

And  they  shine  far  most  bright  in  the  gloaming — 

The  calm  and  the  beautiful  gloaming  ! 

The  toper  he  sits  'mid  a  glare  lighted  up. 
While  the  tankard  before  him  is  foaming ; 

But  I  know  a  still  more  enrapturing  cup, 
Which  intoxicates  so  at  the  gloaming — 
The  calm  and  the  beautiful  gloaming ! 

*Tis  when  Maggie  meets  me  in  our  own  trysting-bower, 
As  the  bees  cease  their  day*s  honey-combing. 

And  I  sip  the  sweets  of  the  loveliest  flower 
That  ever  shed  charm  on  the  gloaming — 
The  calm  and  the  beautiful  gloaming  ! 

I  wonder  how  lovers  get  on  in  the  clime 
Where  night  of  approach  gives  no  omen  ; 

And  day  dii>appcaring  at  once,  leaves  no  time 
For  the  courting  that's  done  in  the  gloaming — 
The  calm  and  the  beautiful  gloaming  ! 


ON  A  YOUNG  FRIEND  WHO  DIED  AT  EIGHTEEN. 

Say,  what  shall  we  plant  by  the  lowly  bed 
Of  lbc*lovc(l  and  the  loving  -the  early  dead? 
The  cypress?     Ah,  no  !     It  can  tell  but  the  woe 
And  racking  those  poor  human  bosoni:j  must  know, 
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Whose  affection,  unaided  and  hopelessly  brave, 
Endeavours  to  pierce  through  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
And  across  the  dull  river  directs  its  love-cry. 
To  that  shore  whence  a  question  ne'er  met  with  reply. 

Plant  rather  the  rose  !     'Tis  the  emblem  most  fit 
For  the  spot  where  our  dearest  to  dust  we  commit ; 
The  fresh  life  of  its  breath,  though  the  leaf  pcrisheth. 
Will  tell  how  the  soul  can  survive  amid  death — 
How  our  loving  regards  brook  not  final  decay. 
When  the  light  leaves  the  eye  and  the  lip  turns  to  clay. 
For  the  dead  are  not  dead,  but  more  living  than  we. 
And  they  know,  and  enjoy,  and  they  sing,  and  they  see 
What  is  all  dark  to  us  till  our  dreamings  here  close 
And  we  wake  in  Hereafter — Saint,  plant  us  the  rose  ! 

Plant  the  rose,  'twill  remind  of  his  sweet  comely  grace 
Ere  disease  had  inscribed  its  wan  lines  on  his  face  ; 
And  in  language  most  couth  (yet  how  short  of  the  truth  !) 
Tell  of  charms  that  now  flush  in  immortal  youth. 
In  that  region  of  life  and  of  beauty  afar, 
Where  they  need  not  the  glory  of  sun,  moon,  or  star — 
Where  the  day  without  close  never  sinks  into  night, 
And  the  Lamb  robes  His  own  in  ineflable  light  ! 


SCOTTISH  BALLADS. 

O  !  we  remember  well  the  dear  loved  times 

When  life  and  thought  as  yet  to  us  were  young ; 

With  what  delight  we  listened  to  the  rhymes 
Which  fell  but  from  a  mother's  tongue  : 
The  sweetly  simple  ballad,  said  or  sung, 

Of  love-lorn  maid  or  warrior  clad  in  steel. 
Of  bloody  men  and  dark,  forbidden  crimes. 

Of  high-souled  honour  and  heroic  zeal, 
Resolved,  in  life  or  death,  truth  never  to  conceal. 
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And  how  «e  fondly  wished  ourselves  were  men. 

That  we  might  right  the  wrong  our  feltows  bore  ; 
How  gladly  should  we  aid  alt  sufTerers  then  '. 

Joy  with  the  joyful,  with  the  iiad  deplore; 

The  long-lost  lorer  to  his  bride  rcslore. 
The  evil  from  their  ways  of  guilt  allure 

To  virtue's  happy  path  of  peace  ;  and  when — 
But  why  regret  the  ills  we  cannot  cure  ? 
Oun  was  the  good  at  least  to  feel  intention  pure. 

Greece  had  her  Homer  ;  Virgil  tuned  in  Rome, 
For  royal  eurs,  his  chaste  and  classic  lyre  ; 

Shftkespere  hath  writ  for  ages  all  to  come — 
He  "  looked  through  Nature  with  creative  fire." 
Great  are  the  feelings  which  ihc  great  inspire. 

Green  be  the  laurels  that  to  them  belong  ; 
And  yet,  as  high  the  thoughts  in  happy  home, 

What  thrilled  through  all  our  little  listening  throng. 
Waked  by  the  winged  words  of  simple  Scottish  song! 

My  native  Scotland !     In  thy  halls  are  heard 
No  more  the  lays  that  oft  have  echoed  there  ; 

The  mirth,  the  music,  and  the  feast  seem  marred  ; 
^lill  in  those  halts  are  lords  and  ladies  fair. 
And  looks  as  biyihe,  and  hearts  as  free  of  care  ; 

Still  is  the  board  as  hospitably  spread  ; 

But  one  alone  is  wanting — where's  the  liard  ? 

Is  it  the  Muses  from  thy  shores  have  fled  ? 
Is  it  that,  with  thy  power,  thy  I'oesy  is  dead  ? 

Thy  Bardic  race  has  long  since  passcil  away. 

Each  sleeps  in  silence  by  his  own  green  hill ; 
Forgot  his  name,  but  not  forgot  his  lay. 

Ah,  no  !     lis  accents  yet  have  power  to  thrill ; 

And  if,  when  all  things  else  are  strangely  still, 
Some  stray  notes  fall  upon  the  vacant  car 

Soft  as  the  breeze  on  summer's  listless  spray. 

We  think  of  whom  we  now  no  more  can  hear. 

And  for  that  memory  bless  the  minstrel  with  a  tear. 
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His  are  the  strains  with  beauty  ever  new  : 

The  oftencr  listened  to,  the  more  they  please — 
To  home,  to  feeling,  and  to  Nature  true. 

Orpheus  might  lead  the  all-obedient  trees — 

So  was  it  fabled — but  these  melodies, 
Where'er  I  wander,  or  where'er  I  stand — 

Whate'er  I  think  upon,  whate'er  I  view — 
Arrest  me  like  some  strong,  though  unseen  hand. 
And  bind  my  soul  to  thee,  our  old  historic  land  ! 


TIME'S   CHANGES. 

Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — 
Meeting,  greeting,  then  farewell ; 

Joy  alternating  with  sorrow — 

Birthday  hymn  and  funeral  knell ; 

Rainbow  tints  on  showers  descending- 
Laughter  bursting  into  tears — 

Hopes  in  disappointment  ending — 
Such  the  sum  of  human  years  ! 

Restless  ocean,  rolling  river — 

Shifting  cloudland,  fitful  dream — 
Passing  meteor — onward  ever 

Coming  gloom  and  coming  gleam. 
Uphill  toil  that  knows  no  resting. 

Ne'er  a  breathing  'mid  the  strife 
Of  a  battle  loud  and  wasting — 

Such  and  so  is  human  life  ! 

Mighty  Power  on  high  who  movest. 

Guiding  and  controlling  all. 
Surely  human  things  Thou  lovest 

Who  can'st  mark  a  sparrow's  fall. 
If  this  life  comprise  our  being. 

Earth  the  only  hope  allowed, 
Save  us,  save  this  sorrow-dreeing. 

Send  us  silence,  send  the  shroud  ! 


^^^^^■^  •:£-~^L. 
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If  beyond  the  mocking  present 

Stretch  another,  nobler  sphere. 
Whose  events,  less  evanescent, 

Die  not  as  they  perish  here. 
Then,  amidst  those  transient  lasses, 

Hopes  so  shiftine  and  unsure, 
Giins  and  pleasures,  pains  and  crosses. 

Teach  us.  Father,  to  endure  ! 
From  yon  loom's  most  tangled  tissue, 

Bristle  thread  of  light  and  shidc — 
Finished  shapes  of  beamy  issue. 

In  the  gorgeous  fabric  laid. 
So  the  slenderest  chance  that  flicth 

Thwart  the  web  of  human  fate, 
From  the  Hand  Divine  which  plielh, 


Has  it 


ir  late. 


Out  of  all  these  fleeting  blisses- 
Out  of  all  those  griefs  as  fleet — 

Not  a  thread  its  purpose  misses, 
None  but  )'et  its  end  shall  meet ; 

Till  a  teiture,  swift  evolving. 
Fit  for  regal  men  to  wear. 

All  this  chequered  change  revolving, 
Shall  endue  our  Being  there. 

How,  when  all  Time's  action  over. 
Bursts  that  future  on  our  eyes, 

'Twill  amaie  us  to  discover 
Harshest  contrasts  hamionise  ; 

And  those  smiles  and  tears  heartrending, 
Fits  and  fervours  interwove, 

In  our  scheme  of  wisdom  blending, 
-Showing  one  design  of  love. 
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DONALD  CAMERON. 

DONALD  CAMERON  was  bom  at  Aberfeldy  in  May, 
1822.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Aber- 
feldy and  Madras  College,  St.  Andrews.  As  it  was  intended 
he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  he  studied  also  at 
Glasgow  University.  Circumstances,  however,  arose  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  any  idea  he  had  entertained  of  be- 
coming a  clergyman.  He  therefore  became  a  teacher,  and 
taught  at  several  places  in  the  North  of  Scotland  before  he 
came  to  reside  in  Paisley,  upwards  of  seven  years  ago.  The 
school  he  is  conducting  at  present  in  Paisley  is  in  Argyll 
Street     He  remains  unmarried. 

Mr.  Cameron  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  verse  since  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  com- 
positions have  frequently  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and 
similar  publications. 

A  JUBILEE  LYRIC. 

I. 
Let's  sing  the  modest  maiden  Queen 

Of  fifty  years  ago, 
Whose  love  and  lustre  with  her  years 

More  brightly  daily  grow. 
Let's  sing  the  mighty  matron-Queen, 

The  matron  of  to-day  ; 
Eor  many  decades  may  she  live, 

Ascendant  be  her  sway. 
Stronger  and  stronger  ever  grow 

The  prestige  of  her  crown  ; 
May  o'er  her  Empire,  wide  and  vast, 

No  planet  ever  frown. 

II. 
May  Tellus  and  Poseidon  give 

Her  sceptre  deathless  might ; 

Propitiate  those  realms  which  are 

Ne'er  wholly  wrapt. in  night. 

K 
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Science  a»d  An,  vouchsoTe  your  skill 

To  sea-born  Rrilon's  cause  ; 
fllcst  aye  be  she  in  Senators, 

May  wisdom  frame  her  laws. 
Par  polished  and  for  savage  fiends 

Ever  prepared  be  she  ; 
Her  arms  be  aye  victorious 

In  wars  o'er  land  and  sea. 


No  dire,  malignant  Mar  took  down 

Upon  our  Queen  in  wrath  ; 
Sweet  smites,  prosperity,  and  bliss 

Be  present  in  her  path. 
May  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

To  her  real  fricndshij>  show. 
And  joy  to  see  our  U\e  |)os.sewi 

True  glory's  golden  glow. 
The  world's  great  potentates  aye  be 

United  in  the  right ; 
And  may  the  blood -sl.iincd  sword  soo 

In  Keason's  bloodless  fight. 


ARRAN. 
Arran  1  thy  scenery  how  wild  and  grand  I 
Thy  looks  stem  and  sublimely  .savage  be. 
Thou  stately  pile,  huge  offering  of  the  sea  ; 
Unique  in  Nature,  peerless  thon  doat  stand — 
From  Art  and  Science  homage  do-nt  command  ; 
Thy  mountains  mueronalc,  rude,  nude,  and  bleak, 
Iteat  solemn  awe  and  ehannn  in  every  peak  : 
Ilristle  with  spires  sublimely  o'er  ihj-  strand, 

And  proudly  pierce  the  Miiibcani  trembling  o'l-r 
Tlie  chasms  where  elemnl  shadow--,  reign — 
Where  all  ihy  caves,  now  lunanlless,  rcinnin — 

I(y  royalty  deserted  evermore  ; 
But  to  the  end  of  ever -changing  time 
Thou  wilt  bring  wonhippers  from  ev'ry  clime. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  "  THE  PRIMEVAL  WORLD  AND 
ITS  FORMS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE." 

This  token  of  respect  accept,  my  friend — 

With  it,  best  wishes  and  the  grateful  blend  : 

Long,  sir,  your  hard-earaed  ease  may  you  enjoy, 

With  pleasures  innocent  of  all  alloy. 

Long  may  you  flourish  on  your  gneissoid  crag ; 

Long,  sir,  may  you,  in  plenty,  raise  your  flag — 

Sweeten  with  native  tunes  your  native  air, 

Your  native  landscapes'  beauties  largely  share. 

My  dear  MacLellan,  o'er  these  wonders  look 

Which  are  comprised  within  this  brilliant  book  : 

Great  marvels  of  a  former  world  here  view — 

Faunae  and  Florae  long  extinct  pursue. 

Glimpse  of  the  earth's  past  glories  here  is  seen, 

Of  stormy  cycles  and  of  scenes  serene  ; 

Midst  the  sublime  your  cares  you  may  forget. 

And  touching  troubles  laid  on  man  by  fate. 

If  the  sublime  you  wish  to  view  unfurled 

In  the  birth,  growth,  and  life  of  this  our  world — 

Its  form,  frame,  freight — do  probe  aback  through  aeons  vast, 

In  the  eternity  of  the  creative  past. 

May,  1886. 


AN  ODE: 

A   SOUVENIER   OF  THE  GLASGOW   INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION, 

Sir  James  King,  LL.D.,  being  Lord-Provost. 

I. 
Glasgow,  thou'rt  blest  with  business  men. 
With  intellects  which  ply  the  pen. 
With  great  men  living  for  thy  good. 
Workers  in  iron  and  in  wood, 
Well-skilled  mechanics,  artizans. 
Engineers  of  gigantic  plans, 
With  sons  of  Neptune  and  of  Mars, 
With  sons  of  science — shining  stars. 


i 


Thjr  Exhibition  aogius  well, 
The  fiitare  will  its  gnuidenr  letl. 
Thy  enterprising  feats  relate. 
Thy  comnierce  and  resources  gieal. 
Where  are  the  Kelvin's  faiij  tales? — 
Before  man's  works  their  glory  poles  ; 
Here,  now,  their  rousing  wonders  die  ; 
Man's  marvels  now  nile  earth  and  sky. 


Still  westward  will  thy  Harbour  grow, 
Still  wider  be  thy  River's  flow, 
Slill  huger  will  thy  Vessels  be. 
Vaster  thine  Empire  of  the  sea. 
Still  sweepingly  shnli  thou  expand. 
Still  more  adjacent  fields  command. 
More  villages  and  towns  acquire. 
Through  thy  sons'  daring,  dauntless  lire. 
13  Argyll  Street,  Paisley,  1S88, 
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RADICAL     RHYMES. 

During  the  Radical  time,  between  1816  and  1822,  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  appeared,  taking  the  part  of  those 
who  held  extreme  political  opinions ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
authors  are  at  the  present  day  unknown.  As  much  of  that 
poetry,  however,  possessed  considerable  merit,  besides  giving 
expression  to  the  opinions  held  generally  by  the  Radical 
party  at  that  stirring  time,  it  is  proper,  I  think,  that  it  should 
be  preserved  and  prevented  from  running  the  risk  of  being 
altogether  lost. 

The  first  of  the  specimens  I  select  was  printed  for  its 
author,  in  pamphlet  form,  extending  to  eight  pages,  by  J. 
Neilson,  in  1816,  and  was  entitled,  "James  Block's  Lament; 
or,  The  True  Penitent.  Together  with  the  Ass's  Reply." 
The  title-page  is  illustrated  with  the  figure  of  an  ass. 

JAMES  BLOCK'S  LAMENT. 

Sad  news,  indeed,  I  vow  and  swear, 
This  fills  my  heart  with  grief  and  fear ; 
Yes  !  forty  thousand  men  and  mair 

Have  dared  to  meet, 
While  my  command  was  to  forbear 

On  green  or  street. 

And  have  these  sinners  had  the  face 
Thus  for  to  meet  and  part  in  peace  ? 

0  !  what  a  stain  to  my  disgrace  !  — 

Where  will  I  fly  ? 
I'd  rather  seen  a  bloody  chase. 

And  thousands  die. 

But  now,  alas  !  alas  !  in  me 
A  second  Haman  here  you  see ; 

1  thought  upon  yon  gallows  tree 

To  stop  their  lungs  ; 
But  now  I'm  forced  —  O  I  wac  is  me  — 
To  thole  their  tongues. 
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And  nothing  nou'  for  me  remains 

Bui  a  sad  conscience,  fiill  of  stains, — 

For  while  my  blood  runs  through  my  veios, 

That  swinish  crowd 
Will  coll  me  Block,  in  vicious  strains, 

And  shout  aloud. 

They  ciy  for  ever,  Sir,  think  shame ! 
You  have  foe  ever  stained  your  name. 
By  Ihirsting  for  inglorious  fame. 

Abhorred  by  heaven. 
But  we  our  ancient  rights  wilt  claim 

When  forced  and  driven. 

They  ciy.  Four  worthy  friends  at  court, 
Do  with  our  blood  and  treasure  sport ; 
They  cry.  You  tax  our  scant  support. 

Which  thousands  grieves ; 
In  bet,  they  call  us  little  short 

Of  plundering  thieves. 

What  noise  b  this  now  in  my  pass  f 

This  cannot  be  a  lad  and  lass  ; 

Good  heaven  !  —  what !  —  an  ugly  ass  !  — 

Call  in  the  guard  ; 
Go,  get  hand -bills  put  to  the  press, 

A  lai^  reward. 

But  he's  perhaps  of  Balaam's  kind. 
Sent  for  lo  speak  his  Maker's  mind. 
If  that's  the  case,  these  lads  will  find 

We're  made  to  rule  ; 
But  if  it's  otherwise  designed, 

Then  I'm  the  fool. 

Pray,  ass,  speak  out,  of  what  degree  } 
If  you're  in  power,  I'll  bow  the  knee  ; 
What  orders,  sir,  have  you  for  me  ? 

Speak,  if  you  can. 
Come,  speak  your  mind  —  be  quick  —  be  free,— 

Fium  G—  or  man. 
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What !  not  a  word  out  of  your  throat, 
Have  you  your  message,  sir,  forgot  ? 
This  is  some  cursed  deadly  plot 

I'm  much  afraid, 
I  see  a  paper  there  you've  got 

Imploring  aid. 

The  Ass's  Reply. 

Ass. 

Sir,  you've  judged  right  my  pedigree. 
For  I'm  an  ass  sent  straight  to  thee. 
To  let  you  know  your  base  decree 

And  slavish  plan 
Will  come  to  nought.     Man  will  be  free. 

Do  what  you  can. 

And  though  I'm  not  direct  from  heaven, 
I've  this  commandment  to  me  given, 
To  let  you  know  the  drift  you've  driven 

Was  black  disguise ; 
But  now  the  poor  your  scales  have  riven 

From  off  their  eyes. 

Therefore,  I  say,  be  not  so  fast, 
But  slack  your  wicked  iron  grasp, 
Too  many  men  have  breathed  their  last 

Such  fools  to  please  ; 
But  view  these  twenty  years  that's  past 

By  land  and  seas. 

And  now,  when  wars  are  at  an  end, 
And  fools  no  more  with  fools  contend, 
Still  in  the  dust  the  poor  you  bend 

On  every  side, 
For  which  no  cause  you  need  pretend 

But  cursed  pride. 

But  here  my  message  says,  express — 
**  We  now  demand  a  just  redress  ; 
Too  long  we've  borne  this  sad  distress 

Of  pensioned  fees, 
While  you  and  they,  as  we  can  guess. 

Have  lived  at  ease. 
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'*  But  now  we'll  break  this  fatal  chain, 
And  once  again  our  rights  regain  ; 
It  is  high  time  for  to  complain 

When  hunger  stares ; 
If  you  the  ass*s  cribs  but  drain, 

They'll  grow  like  bears." 

Experience,  sir,  makes  me  to  speak, 
I've  oft'  been  hooked  in  the  cleek  ; 
For  if  I  dare  a  bit  to  seek 

Off  the  road -side. 
Some  gentle  whip  doth  instant  streek 

Across  my  hide. 

And  yet  I  never  did  reply. 

Though  oft'  my  cheeks  were  far  frae  dry  ; 

But  still  I  have  no  cause  to  cry, 

When  I  behold 
How  man  his  brother  doth  destroy 

For  sake  of  gold. 

Though  I'm  an  ass,  sir,  I  can  see 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  bond,  the  free, 
And  see  how  men  of  low  degree 

Are  dashed  and  driven. 
Though  all  at  first  were  equal  free 

Designed  by  heaven. 

Block. 

You  vile,  degraded,  ugly  beast. 

How  dare  you  speak  so  cursed  barefaced 

About  the  feelings  of  your  breast. 

And  such  like  stuff? 
Go  from  my  presence,  go  in  haste, 

Or  dread  your  buff. 

Go  to  the  back  of  some  old  dyke, 
You  tattereil,  tuzie,  useless  tyke, 
And  there  with  tinkers  fidge  and  fyke  ; 

Who  but  such  trash 
Would  not  with  sword  or  dagger  strike 

So  proud  a  hash  ? 
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Ass. 
Stop,  foolish  man,  your  threats  are  vain. 
Your  schemes  might  do  in  France  or  Spain, 
For  there  the  poor  dare  not  complain, 

Though  racked  and  torn  ; 
But  here  you'll  find  they'll  break  your  chain. 

Such  things  they'll  scorn. 

Poor  self-  conceited,  empty  fool. 
You  think  your  chief  end  is  to  nde. 
And  make  this  country  to  sing  dool 

At  your  command ; 
And  now  your  name's  a  stinking  pool 

Throughout  the  land. 

You  ordered  me  to  some  dyke -side. 
And  on  my  back  let  tinkers  ride ; 
But  what  are  you,  for  all  your  pride  ? 

A  perfect  hack  ; 
A  tool  for  Government  to  ride 

Upon  your  back. 

But.  sir,  in  this  you're  not  alone. 

There's  thousands  more  make  Britain  groan. 

Who  daily  swarm  around  her  throne. 

To  keep  it  right ; 
But  now  I've  done  —  I  must  be  gone. 

So,  sir,  good -night ! 

Black. 
You  talk  of  thrones,  you  imp  of  dust ! 
About  our  laws  and  rulers  just ! 
It  would  a  toad  or  snake  disgust 

To  hear  you  plot ; 
I'll  in  the  Police-office  thrust 

You,  till  you  rot. 

Block  Solus. 
This  is  some  dreadful  magic  spell 
Done  by  some  wicked  imp  of  hell, 
Or  how  could  e'er  this  devil's  hell 

Such  truths  disclose? 
Without  some  second  Magus  fell. 

Or  Herman  Boar. 
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Majr  flaming  vengeance  seiie  Ihem  quick 

Thai  dared  to  pla^  me  such  a  trick  ; 

If  they're  found  out,  their  necks  shall  nick 

Before  Ihc  jail ; 
To  see  some  thousands  of  them  kick 

Would  make  me  smile. 
I'm  now  ashixmed  to  walk  Ihc  street, 
In  every  (ace  a  foe  I  meet ; 
I  'ro  no  more  safe  —  not  in  my  sleep  - 

My  life's  at  slake; 
My  n>in  now  it  is  con,plcte. 

Alake  I  alake  ! 
But  still  I'll  make  one  grand  elfort, 
Which,  for  a.  time,  will  check  their  sport, 
By  representing  to  the  court, 

In  strongest  terms. 
How  Taisley's  gone,  unless  kept  short 

By  force  of  arms. 
I'll  pray  our  Prince  to  lift  his  paw, 
And  lay  them  under  martial  law, 
With  strict  commands  for  great  and  sma', 

Unless  in  power, 
Within  iheir  houses  to  withdraw 

By  such  an  hour. 

Our  next,  our  best  unerring  rule, 
Is  for  to  charge  each  trusty  tool, 
To  keep  in  terror  every  fool 

Beneath  their  hands, 
Anil  teach  them  chiefly  for  to  snoo! 

At  our  commands. 
And  tell  ihem  plainly  to  their  face, 
They  need  not  represent  their  case ; 
They'll  ne'er  be  heard  in  such  a  place, 

Nor  gel  redress ; 
In  hell  Iherc  never  will  lie  peace. 

But  ^till  distress. 
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PAISLEY  POLITICS;  OR,  RAB  AND  PATE. 

A   DIALOGUE. 

Pate. 

Guid  help  me,  Rab,  whaur  hast  tu  been  ? 
Its  a  fiill  towmont  out,  I  ween. 
Since  I  thy  auld  blythe  face  hae  seen, 

An'  something  mair. 
Safe's  !  I  can  scarce  believe  my  een, 

Thou's  tura'd  sae  spare. 

Rab. 

Nane  at  my  spareness,  won'er,  Pate, 
Working  richt  sair,  baith  soon  an*  late. 
An*  little  gaun,  whiles  caul,  whiles  het, 

And  sometimes  nane. 
Sic  is  the  way  to  drown  the  fat 

An*  save  the  bane. 

An'  scest  thou,  Pate,  I've  just  been  down, 
Lifting  my  week's  wage,  that  puir  crown, 
The  fam'ly's  cares  awee  to  drown, 

Wi'  some  hue  livin*. 
And  keep  them  ae  day  mair  aboon 

The  need  o'  thieving. 

We're  laught  at  by  oppressors  vile. 
Our  spirits  sunk  wi'  care  and  toil. 
Yet  pinch'd  wi'  a'  our  pains  and  skill, 

To  mak'  a  meal  o't, 
L — d,  I  the  rascals  would  impale. 

Had  I  my  will  o't. 

Afflictions  hard  upon  us  press, 

Our  days  are  blank  and  comfortless  ; 

Wi'  Knaves  who  do  our  souls  oppress. 

The  Ian'  is  swanning, 
L — d,  stretch  thy  haun',  an'  us  release 

Frae  the  vile  vermin. 
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PaU. 

Stop  there  now,  Rab,  thou's  rather  fast, 

I  grant  our  sky  is  overcast, 

I  grant  the  whirlwind's  ruthless  blast 

Now  sweeps  the  plain. 
But  binna  flee'd,  our  Sun  at  last 

Will  shine  again. 

This  sudden  hitch  frae  war  to  peace. 

Is  the  sole  cause  o*  our  distress, 

An'  tho'  some  sumphs  set  up  their  face, 

An*  daur  dispute  it. 
Believe  me,  Rab,  the  bleth'rin  geese 

Ken  nought  about  it. 

What !  will  a  base  illit'rate  rabble. 
Set  up  their  rank  seditious  gabble, 
An'  signify  that  they  are  able 

To  rule  a  Ian' ; 
Vile  trash  !  scarce  fit  to  clean  a  stable. 

Or  yet  a  straun'. 

They  rage  and  rave  about  taxation, 
A  weak  an'  corrupt  'Ministration, 
'Bout  charters,  richts,  and  reformation, 

Yet  the  vile  fien's 
Cou'dna,  by  Jove,  for  their  salvation. 

Tell  what  it  means. 

They'll  count  you  up  the  war's  expences, 
A  statement  gie  o*  our  finances, 
An'  a'  the  bits  o'  wee  mischances, 

We  hae  sustain 'd  ; 
Yet  they  ne'er  think,  the  silly  dunces. 

On  what  we've  gain'd. 

O  !  if  they  knew  the  honours  vast 
Which,  in  these  twice  ten  towmonts  past, 
This  hap]iy  nation  hath  amass 'd, 

They'd  drap  declaiming, 
An'  think  the  ills  with  which  they're  press'd 

Scarce  worth  the  naming. 
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War  hath  at  last  her  red  flag  furl'd, 

Which  long  hath  wav'd  o'er  half  the  world ; 

The  base  Usurper  now  is  hurl'd 

Frae  aff  his  hicht, 
There  to  deplore  that  e'er  he  snarl'd 

At  Britain's  micht. 

What  then  is  nakedness  and  famine  ? 
Are  not  our  brows  with  laurels  streaming  ? 
Our  far-fam*d  land  with  glory  beaming, 

Burns  like  a  star, 
While  Afric's  dark-hued  sons  a'  hymning 

Our  praises  are. 

*Tis  true,  the  Protestants  they've  brunt  them, 
What  then,  to  heaven  they  hae  sent  them, 
We  needna,  faith,  I  think,  anent  them 

Mak'  sic  a  sang  ; 
L — d  Rab,  there's  plenty  mair  ahint  them, 

E'en  let  them  gang. 

O  !  if  the  Rabble  had  the  wit 
Down  on  their  hams  content  to  sit 
Till  a  kin'  Providence  thought  fit 

To  cure  their  ailings. 
But  na,  they'll  growl,  an'  gim,  an'  fret. 

At  His  wise  dealings. 

But  Rab,  we  winna  langer  thole  it. 
Your  pow'r  to  gab,  we  shall  control  it ; 
Too  lang  our  honour  hath  been  sullied 

Wi'  your  curs'd  havers  ; 
We  may  giet  up,  faith,  if  we're  bullied 

I^y  a  wheen  starv'd  weavers. 

Kab. 

Rab  drew  the  cutty  frac  his  cheek, 
He  near  haun  chokit  wi'  the  reek  : 
L — d  blast  you.  Pate,  just  hear  me  speak, 

An',  by  my  conscience, 
I'll  prove  that  a*  this  rhetoric 

Is  (lownricht  nonsense. 
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The  hale  force  o'  thy  sneers  an*  snash 

Is  leveled  at  our  want  o'  cash  ; 

But  Pate,  my  man,  thou  needna  fash, 

That's  nae  dispute ; 
Is*t  truth  we  speak,  ye  senseless  hash. 

Or  is  it  not  ? 

I  dont  deny  that  we  are  poor, 
That's  granted,  as  I've  said  afore ; 
But  is  a  man  on  that  same  score 

To  haud  his  tongue. 
Nor  tell  the  knaves  who  pinch  him  sore 

They  do  him  wrong  ? 

No  : — Dire  misfortune's  bitter  blast 
May  beat  against  the  poor  man's  breast, 
His  body  may  to  earth  be  prest 

'Neath  mis'ry's  load, 
But  the  free  soul  will  still  resist 

The  oppressor's  rod. 

O  Britain  !  what  accursed  scenes 
Of  fraud  an'  blood  thy  hist'ry  stains  ! 
How  many  thousands  of  thy  swains 

Have  bled  and  died 
To  nurse  Ambition's  dark  designs 

An'  feed  her  pride  ! 

But  to  the  point : — If  a'  this  bluid 

In  which  our  hauns  have  been  imbru'd 

Hath  only  serv'd  to  bring  a  load 

O'  Debt  upon  us, 
Then,  Pate,  I  fain  would  ask  what  guid 

The  war  hath  done  us  ? 

The  Hope  o'  France  is  now  restor'd, 
And  Ferdinand  by  Spain  ador'd  ; 
The  Pope,  that  servant  o'  the  Lord, 

Now  sits  secure, 
AfonkSf  Friars,  an'  Nuns,  an'  a'  the  herd 

O'  Babylon's  IVhore, 
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In  France  reigns  fiery  persecution, 
In  Spain  is  reared  the  Inquisition, 
An'  the  black  limmer,  Superstition, 

Trots  at  her  tail ; 
While  here,  beneath  a  curs*d  Taxation 

We  weep  an'  wail. 

See  PUamris  hair-brain'd  airy^and, 
Wi'  our  wise  R****t  hand  in  hand. 
At  Balls  an'  Routs,  an'  Galas  grand, 

Regaling  w s, 

While  a  poor  famish 'd,  weepin'  land 

His  aid  implores. 

But,  Pate,  we  needna  rin  to  Lon'on, 
Even  here  are  rascals  muckle  run  on ; 
An'  faith,  it  is  my  fix'd  opinion, 

A  baser  breed 
The  sun  o'  heav'n  never  shone  on 

Sin'  he  was  made. 

Our  B s,  mercenary  wretches, 

Hing  heavy  loads  on  us  poor  b s  ; 

Our  thin  lank  sides  they  suck  like  leeches, 

An',  what  is  worse. 
To  the  last  doit  they've  drain'd  our  poutches. 

Without  remorse. 

The  Town's  Supremacy,  they've  said  it ; 
The  mouth  o'  Cart,  wi'  dirt  they've  filled  it ; 
Our  sair  won  gear,  awa'  they've  dealt  it. 

As  they  thought  fitting  ; 
In  short,  our  ruin  they  hae  seal'd  it 

Wi'  their  d d  eating. 

But  faith,  Sir  M 1  gart  them  stare 

That  day  he  .shook  wee  S h  B— r  sair, 

Sent  B y  foaming  like  a  bear 

Out  o'  the  kirk, 
While  big  B n  i'  the  chair 

Sat  like  a  stirk. 
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Our  Clergy,  too,  a  snivling  pack. 

Amidst  a  nation's  general  wreck ; 

Na,  though  our  ain  loom  tripes  hing  slack 

Wi'  bitlei  want. 
Set  up  their  vile  insulting  clack. 

An'  preach  content. 

That  minion  B g  wi'  pois'nous  breath 

Tells  us,  though  we're  oppress'd  to  death, 
Tho'  we're  wrought  sair,  an'  hurger'd  baith 

On  puir  thin  kail, 
We've  reason  to  be  thankfu'.  faith. 

That  we're  sae  weel. 

An'  Willy  S 1,  that  man  o'  feelin'. 

He  talks  o'  viarth  an'  hontst  dialitC, 
Yel  taks  a  puir  man's  hinmo&t  shilling 

To  pay  his  debt ; 
He'sdone't,  an'  I'se  be  sworn  he's  willing 

To  do  it  yet. 

Ilk  virtue  trae  our  Ian'  hath  fled, 
Honour  is  sick,  an'  Truth  is  dead. 
Justice  has  broke  her  sword,  the  Jade, 

An'  brunt  her  scales, 
An'  liberty,  like  ane  afraid, 

Has  tane  her  heels. 


A  great  amount  of  song  was  indulged  in  by  the  friends  of 
the  famous  Radical  reformer,  Henry  Hunt,  in  the  Saracen's 
Head  Inn,  Paisley,  on  the  eveiiiiig  of  the  31st  October,  1822, 
the  meeting  being  called  to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  that 
gentleman  from  his  imprisonment  in  Ilchester  Jail.  The  hall 
was  fitted  ilj)  to  accommodate  200  persons  ;  but  by  8  o'clock, 
the  hour  at  which  the  proceedings  were  to  commence,  it  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  many  were  obliged  to  leave  without 
gaining  admittance.  A  band  of  instrumentalists,  who  gave 
their  services  gratuitously,  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  evening.  Mr.  William  Young  was  appointed  chairman 
and  Mr.  James  Fleming  croupier.  After  these  gentlemen 
had  delivered  stirring  addresses  relating  to  the  causes  which 
had  brought  the  company  together,  the  remainder  of  the 
night  was  passed  in  a  happy  convivial  manner — much  of  the 
time  being  taken  up  with  the  singing  of  songs  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  As  several  of  these  songs  were  original,  and 
specially  composed  for  the  meeting,  I  will  give  some  of 
them  as  specimens  of  the  sentiments  with  which  those  present 
were  imbued,  and  as  showing  the  considerable  ability  which 
pervaded  several  of  the  company. 
The  first  three  toasts  at  this  meeting  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  people,  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power." 

"  Henry  Hunt,  Esq.  Being  restored  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
may  he  live  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity." 

"  Major  Cartwright,  Sir  Charles  Wolsely,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Messrs.  Wooler  and  Cobbett,  and  all  those  who 
have  suffered  in  supporting  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Britons, — while  they  have  the  testimony  of  their  conscience, 
may  they  never  want  the  gratitude  and  approbation  of  those 
for  whom  they  have  suffered." 

The  company  did  not  separate  till  about  two  o'clock  of 
the  following  morning. 

YE  WHO  REVERE  THE  PATRIOTS  NAME. 

Tun*—  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

Ye  who  revere  the  patriot's  name, 
Whose  bosoms  glow  with  freedom's  flame, 
With  one  accord  resound  the  theme, 

Ilchester's  dauntless  prisoner 's  free ; 
Tho'  tyrants  wish'd  our  friend  a  grave, 
He's  free  once  more  our  rights  to  save, 
The  kind,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave 

Defender  of  man's  liberty. 

L 
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Proclaim  the  song,  till  hill  and  dale 
Reverberate  with  the  joyful  tale, 
And  echoes  waft  it  on  the  gale, 

That  Hunt,  the  friend  of  man,  is  free. 
Let  warriors  boast  o*er  thousands  slain, 
Let  lordlings  join  the  courtly  train  ; — 
We  meet  to  hail  fair  freedom's  reign. 

And  welcome  Hunt  to  liberty. 

The  dungeon's  walls  could  ne'er  subdue 
His  fearless  soul,  so  warm  and  true  ; 
And  he  the  path  will  still  pursue. 

To  make  the  sons  of  bondage  free. 
The  tyrant's  frown,  the  hireling's  sneer. 
Shall  ne'er  impede  his  bold  career, 
"Who,  godlike,  will  our  standard  rear. 

For  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 

When  time  tolls  tyrants*  funeral  knell. 
His  name  shall  rank  with  honest  Tell, 
And  W^allace,  who  for  Scotland  fell. 

That  Scotia's  sons  might  still  be  free. 
His  name,  his  worth,  in  every  age. 
Shall  brightly  shine  in  history's  page. 
When  despots  cease  their  wars  to  wage 

'Gainst  universal  liberty. 


SONG. 
r«w  —  "Mrs.  Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Delight." 

Blest  be  the  pleasures  of  this  day. 
When  patriots  meet  in  friendly  glee 

To  check  corruption's  baleful  sway, 
And  hail  the  prisoner  now  set  free. 

Chonis. 

Rejoice,  brave  Albion's  sons,  rejoice, 

And  sound  Fame's  trump  in  liighest  glee, 

Till  echo  spreads  her  loudest  voice 
That  Hunt's  restored  to  liberty. 
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And  may  the  blast  still  louder  blow. 

And  vibrate  in  each  tyrant's  ear 
Till  univeral  gladness  flow, 

And  freemen  have  no  foes  to  fear. 

Rejoice,  &c. 

Whoe'er  has  felt  a  kindred  flame. 

An  absent  injured  friend  to  sec, 
Awake,  unite,  and  loud  proclaim 

Ilchester's  mighty  captive  *s  free. 

Rejoice,  &c. 

Injustice  and  perverted  laws 

Deprived  him  of  his  liberty ; 
He  suffer'd  long  in  freedom's  cause, 

Who  triumphs  now  o'er  tyranny. 

Rejoice,  &c 

Tis  not  for  conquests  gain'd  abroad 

We  joyous  give  our  meed  of  praise. 
Where  fields  were  dyed  with  human  blood , 

Sad  ills,  where  mad  Ambition  strays. 

Rejoice,  &c. 

The  tyrants  now  may  weep  and  mourn. 

And  sink  their  heads  in  wildest  gloom ; 
Indignant  must  our  bosom  bum, 

To  know  they  wish'd  our  friend  a  tomb. 

Rejoice,  &c. 

Secluded  from  the  ethereal  sky, 

Pale  bleeding  torture  reach'd  his  ear ; 
The  hapless  victims  caught  his  eye, 

And  pamper'd  hosts  were  made  to  fear. 

Rejoice,  &c. 

And  still  may  virtue  mark  his  course 

Amidst  a  patriot's  sad  turmoil ; 
And  still  may  thousands  join  his  force, 

All  noble  guardians  of  our  isle. 

Rejoice,  Sec. 
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SONG. 
Tufu  —  ••  The  Minstrd  Boy." 

The  tjrrants  smil'd  in  their  lordly  hall, 

"When  they  heard  the  yeomen  cheering ; 
And  hop'd  our  faithful  Hunt  would  fall, 

When  they  saw  death's  sabres  rearing. 
Tho'  dungeon  *d  deep,  yet  nobler  far 

Is  the  foe  to  fraud  and  knavery, 
Than  tyrant  thron*d — bold  Hunt's  our  star 

An'  guide  thro'  the  gloom  of  slavery. 

But  now  he's  free,  and  withering  Hope 

Shoots  forth  her  goodly  blossom  ; 
His  country's  stay — fair  freedom's  prop 

Again  is  in  her  bosom. 
No  party  footsteps  mark  his  way, 

No  knight  of  courtly  revelry ; 
The  rights  of  man  and  equal  sway 

Inspire  his  glorious  chivalry. 

Thro*  slavery's  waste,  with  bright'ning  beam. 

Is  the  song  of  freedom  pouring — 
Now  murmuring  like  the  gentle  stream. 

Now  like  the  torrent  roaring. 
Unlov'd  the  soul — unsung  the  name — 

Untold  be  his  posterity — 
Who  would  not  sound  the  patriot's  fame. 

And  march  in  the  ranks  of  liberty. 


SONG. 
Tune—  "  I  lo'ed  ne'er  a  laddie  but  ane." 

Why  is  it  such  raptur'd  emotions  we  feel  ? 

Why  beams  with  such  pleasure  each  eye  ? 
And  why  on  each  countenance  lingers  the  smile 

Of  triumph,  of  gladness,  and  joy  ? 
'Tis  that  he  whom  we  love,  the  tried  friend  of  mankind- 

The  patriot  in  word  and  in  deed — 
Who  zealonsly  stood  forth  our  rights  to  defend. 

This  night  from  his  shackles  is  freed. 
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When  power,  leagued  with  malice,  its  vials  of  wrath 

Pour*d  out  e*en  the  dregs  on  his  head — 
"When  doom'd  to  a  prison,  worse  even  than  death, 

Was  his  heart  e'er  cast  down  or  dismayed  ? 
No— dangers  might  threaten,  and  dark  as  the  grave 

A  dungeon  its  terrors  might  lend  ; 
But  firmly  he  stood  like  a  rock  midst  the  wave 

When  the  tempests  of  Heaven  descend. 

Come,  Liberty,  come  !  to  our  hearts  thou  art  dear; 

O,  haste  to  revisit  our  isle  ! 
Then  soon  will  the  gloom  of  oppression,  so  drear, 

Be  dispelled  by  thy  heavenly  smile. 
Yes,  we  cherish  the  hope  that,  tho*  many  the  woes 

Which  at  present  the  patriot  assail. 
The  day  will  soon  dawn  when  the  righteous  cause 

Of  justice  and  truth  will  prevail. 


SONG. 

Tune—''  Scots  wha  hac  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

Hark  !  the  trump  of  freedom  sounds. 
And  her  foes  the  blast  confounds, 
While  our  heart  with  rapture  bounds 

For  brave  Hunt  and  liberty. 
Honour'd  by  his  native  land, 
Britain's  sons  around  him  stand. 
Who  now  join  with  heart  and  hand 

To  aid  him  in  his  bravery. 

We  mourn  our  country's  many  woes. 
Detest  and  shun  her  servile  foes. 
Whose  savage  deeds  we  shall  expose. 

Who  dare  to  crush  our  liberty. 
The  sword,  the  dungeon,  and  the  chains, 
Alike  the  nation's  honour  stains  ; 
Their  bills  of  penalties  and  pains 

Are  acts  of  violent  tyranny. 
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Shall  we  forget  fkir  Caroline, 
Whose  virtues  shall  for  ever  shine  ? 
The  worthiest  of  the  Brunswick  line, 

Forsaken  by  our  hierarchy. 
We  saw  her  numbered  with  the  dead, 
Neglected  when  her  spirit  fled, 
Her  dear  remains,  when  lowly  laid. 

Denied  the  rights  of  Heraldry. 

Shall  such  baseness  all  combined 
Impede  the  progress  of  the  mind  ? 
No,  by  Heaven  I— 'twas  ne*er  designed 

That  man  should  live  in  slavery. 
By  Manchester's  bloody  plain. 
By  our  friends  for  freedom  slain, 
We  shall  yet  our  rights  regain. 

And  triumph  o*er  all  knavery. 


The  following  "  rhyme  "  belongs  to  the  same  period,  but 
the  author  is  now  unknown.  Who  the  hero  in  the 
piece,  "The  Radical  hunter,  the  Tod,"  was,  I  cannot 
surmise ;  but  some  of  the  other  names  that  appear 
in  the  ballad,  such  as  Speir,  can  be  recognised.  The 
rhyming  piece  has  been  appropriately  headed  as  follows : — 

THE  RADICAL  TIME  : 
A  DOGGEREL  BALLAD,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE. 

Heard  ye  the  news  that  is  come  to  the  town  ? 
The  Tod's  turned  a  hunter  instead  of  the  houn' ; 
For  a  Radical's  head  he  did  offer  Five  Poun', 
For  he  got  muckle  gear  that  was  none  of  his  own. 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  the  Tod,  the  Tod, 
He's  a  Radical  hunter,  the  Tod,  the  Tod  ; 
When  winter  comes  on  he  must  fly  to  the  sod 
Or  the  mountains  for  shelter,  the  Tod,  the  Tod. 
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That  day  they  were  searching  for  Walker  and  Speir, 
They  searched  the  houses  both  sharp  and  severe ; 
A  Tod  he  came  snoking  with  nose  and  lang  chin, 
And  throiigh  Walker's  window  he  soon  did  creep  in. 

He*s  a  Radical  hunter,  the  Tod,  the  Tod,  &c. 

When  the  Tod  he  got  in  he  went  bringeing  about ; 
The  pike  was  A^ithin,  though  he  found  it  not  out ; 
He  got  but  a  rung,  tho'  so  well  he  did  search. 
And  up  through  the  town  with  the  rung  they  did  march. 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  &c. 

The  Tod  went  a  hunt  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
He  ran  to  the  garret  as  light  as  a  mouse  ; 
He  found  an  old  chisel,  or  something  the  like, 
And  cried  to  the  hunters,  "  O,  here  is  a  pike  ! " 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  &c. 

In  the  village  of  Johnstone  the  like  never  were, 
For  Radical  hunters  they  covered  the  Square  ; 
For  both  horse  and  foot  they  went  prowling  along, 
A-picking  up  Radicals  out  of  the  throng. 

They  were  Radical  hunters,  like  Tod,  like  Tod, 
They  were  Radical  hunters,  like  Tod,  like  Tod ; 
The  wicked  old  Foggies  that  came  from  the  sod, 
They  were  killing  the  folk,  by  the  road,  the  road. 

The  Tinker  was  taken  for  making  of  pikes — 

He  said,  "  You  must  prove  that  I  e'er  did  the  likes ; 

The  Carroty  Messcn  can  do  it  fu'  weel — 

And  likewise  to  make  them  the  iron  he  did  steal." 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  like  Tod,  like  Tod, 
He's  a  Radical  hunter,  like  Tod,  like  Tod  ; 
He's  very  well  known  for  a  treacherous  rogue. 
And  a  Radical  hunter,  like  Tod,  like  Tod. 

The  Carroty  Mcssen  he  did  volunteer — 
Went  to  Ecclefechan  a-hunting  for  Speir  ; 
Where  taken  he  was  by  the  treacherous  rogue, 
And  was  guarded  to  Paisley  along  the  whole  road. 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  like  Tod,  like  Tod,  &c. 
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But  Speir  stood  his  trial,  was  cleared  at  the  bar, 
Came  home  in  a  coach,  without  skaith  or  scar ; 
Such  a  crowd  for  to  welcome  him  never  was  seen. 
And  the  treacherous  Messen  he  darena  come  hame. 

He's  a  Radical  hunter,  like  Tod,  like  Tod,  &c 

When  they  came  to  Johnstone  the  town  was  quite  thrang ; 
In  the  coach,  besides  Speir,  there  was  one  they  called  Lang — 
A  lad  from  Kilbarchan,  a  hero  likewise. 
And  he  was  made  welcome  by  neighbouring  boys. 

For  they  carried  him  home  the  whole  road,  whole  road, 
For  they  carried  him  home  the  whole  road,  whole  road ; 
When  the  hunters  they  saw  that  the  thing  was  sae  snod, 
It  made  them  to  hole  like  a  Tod,  a  Tod. 

Mr.  William  was  brought,  as  it's  sooth  said  and  thought. 
Was  the  one  that  did  settle  the  job,  the  job  ; 
They  thought  he  would  swear  it  was  Walker  and  Speir 
That  assaulted  him  on  the  high  road,  high  road. 

That  assaulted  him  on  the  high  road,  high  road,  &c. 

"  Oh  !  how  could  I  swear,  with  a  conscience  not  clear  ? 
When  they  are  the  men  I  ne'er  know'd,  ne'er  know'd  ; 
Perhaps  in  the  throng,  they  might  be  among, 
For  there  was  a  numerous  mob,  a  mob. 

For  there  was  a  numerous  mob,  a  mob  ; 

For  there  was  a  numerous  mob,  a  mob ; 

I  will  not  swear  it  was  Walker  and  Speir, 

For  I'll  ne'er  bear  the  name  of  a  rogue,  a  rogue." 

But  Swallow-Tail'd  Ilog  was  a  rogue  and  a  loon. 
For  ilka  old  wife  that  had  news  in  the  town, 
With  pen  upon  paper  he  wrote  them  all  down. 
And  against  Jamie  Speir  he  assisted  the  Crown. 

The  hunters  they  told  all  they  could,  they  could. 
The  hunters  they  told  all  they  could,  they  could  ; 
But  Grant  bore  the  bell,  all  the  news  they  could  tell, 
For  he  hunted  them  hame  like  a  Tod,  a  Tod. 
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Among  all  the  rest,  Muckle  Naething  was  there, 
And  the  great  Wooden  Horse  at  the  back  of  the  Square, 
And  old  Bowlly  Matty,  as  black  as  the  Deil ; 
But  Grant  was  the  boy  that  heckled  them  weel. 

When  he  questioned  them  all  that  he  could,  he  could, 
When  he  questioned  them  all  that  he  could,  he  could. 
He  said,  "  I'm  surprised  you  came  here  to  tell  lies," 
So  he  nimp-ed  their  tails  like  a  Tod,  a  Tod. 

The  Blackbird  said  "Toddy,  and  brother,  and  I, 
Saved  the  village  from  being  blown  up  to  the  sky ; " 
But  he  flew  to  Paisley  along  the  whole  road. 
And  brought  the  old  Foggies  that  came  from  the  sod. 

They  were  Radical  hunters  like  Tod,  like  Tod, 
They  were  Radical  hunters  like  Tod,  like  Tod  ; 
Despis-ed  they'll  be  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  Radical  hunters  like  Tod,  like  Tod. 

Smylie,  and  Parker,  and  Walker  also, 
The  Messen  a -hunting  for  them  he  did  go  ; 
But  he  was  depriv  -  ed,  and  that  is  well  known, 
For  they  are  all  three  to  America  gone. 

Where  they'll  get  their  foot  on  the  sod,  the  sod. 
Where  they'll  get  their  foot  on  the  sod,  the  sod, 
Where  they'll  get  their  foot  on  the  liberty  sod, 
Where  they  ne'er  shall  be  hunted  by  Messen  or  Tod. 

The  Radical  lads  they  are  sworn  out  of  date, 
Though  some  of  them  met  with  a  very  hard  fate ; 
But  we  hope  they  are  gone  to  a  happier  shore. 
Where  tjrrants  are  able  to  kill  them  no  more. 

All  the  Radical  hunters,  like  Tod,  like  Tod, 
All  the  Radical  hunters,  like  Tod,  like  Tod, 
They'll  be  hated  by  men  and  despis-ed  by  God — 
All  the  Radical  hunters,  like  Tod,  like  Tod. 


JOHN     M'GREGOR. 

JOHN  M'GREGOR  was  bom  in  Wellmeado*  Street, 
Paisley,  in  1829  or  1830.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Daniel 
M'Gregor,  a  weaver  to  trade.  John  M'Gregor  received  the 
first  part  of  his  education  in  Mr.  John  K.  Chalmers's  School, 
West  Brae,'  and  was  afterwards  in  the  Grammar  School,  under 
Dr.  Brunton,  the  rector  of  that  Institution.     In  early  life  he 

'  J.  K.  Chalmers  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1S03  ;  and,  according  to  the 
early  education  he  received  al  school,  he  was  inieiided  by  his  parents  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  teacher,  Sandholes, 
Paisley,  died  in  1824,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  catiie  to  Paisley  as  his 
successor.  Mr.  Chilmers  in  1840  removed  his  school  to  No.  7  West 
Brae,  where  he  remaitied  till  his  death,  on  l6th  March,  1872.  He  was 
a  faithful,  energetic,  and  successful  teacher  of  the  youth  put  by  their 
parents  and  guardians  under  his  chaise.  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  was 
deservedly  much-beloved  by  those  whom  he  had  educated,  was  enter- 
tained to  dinner  in  1S70,  in  the  Globe  Hotel,  and  presented  with  his 
portrait  (painted  in  oil)  and  a  valuable  gold  watch,  about  150  of  his 
former  pupils  having  subscribed  to  obtain  these  gifts.     Mr.  Koberl  Hay, 


and  filled  that  important  position  till  his  death.  At  the  recession  from 
the  Kstal)lished  Church  of  Scotland  in  1S43,  he  left  Ht.  George's 
Parish  Church  and  joined  Free  St.  George's  Church,  and  frequently 
officiated  at  several  of  the  Free  Church  congregations.  Mr.  Chalmers, 
having  had  one  of  his  legs  amputated,  used  a  wooden  limb.  Al 
his  funeral,  on  1st  April,  1872,  the  company  met  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  Oi^shaw  Street.  'i'he  funeral  was  a  public 
one,  and  was  attended  by  many  of  his  old  pupils  and  friends. 

of  RolKn  Hay,  who  .ucceeded  WiLILam  MolherwcU,  in  i8^,  as  editor  irf  [tie  /-aii/tjt 

ihe  firm  of  Koben  Hay  &  Son,  y^ng  KuIkR  conduainii  Ihe  depanmeiil  oT  poimui- 
ahip,  for  which  he  pobcucd  ureal  iw»le.  Thik  rnpcclat^  litm  uiU  coDlinun,  undtr 
the  succeuful  nunaiemcDI  of  Mr.  James  Hay.  a  younger  aon.  Mr.  Robert  Hay, 
junior. wa^lorMveral  years  iJk  currcapandent  in  Paisley  forihe CVd^fw CAtf/^ta- 

and  ed'ilor  along  with  Uk  late  Mr- Jams  Walenton.    Mr.  Hay  m  an  wmiiUe  sentle- 

nan,  and  pcHacaied  conuderablc  literary  aliiliiies  .lod  was  also  an  expert  ihonhand 
reporter.      When  A  rolnme  uf  Ihe  ^:L'mK>n:i  of  the  lale  Key.  Aleiaildcr  RcnnilOfl, 

ijlhAuguVl.  iS9i,  aEcd  s»  yean. 
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gratified  his  great  desire  for  reading  by  obtaining  books  from 
the  Paisley  Library  and  the  library  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Abbey  Close.  He  was  for 
some  time  foreman  in  the  manufacturing  warehouse  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Burgess,  Causeyside  Street.  When  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Oliver,  teacher,  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
Abbey  poor  rates,  Mr.  McGregor  succeeded  him  in  the  school 
in  Barr  Street.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  removed  to  the 
academy  in  George  Street,  under  the  Baptist  Church,  where 
he  was  fairly  successful  until  1851,  when  the  John  Neilson 
Educational  Institution  was  opened.  His  scholars  then  nearly 
all  left  him.  About  this  time  a  teacher  was  wanted  for  the 
Maxwelton  School ;  and  he  was  unanimously  appointed  by  the 
Trustees,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Coats  was  chairman,  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  This  school  had  a  very  small  endowment, 
but  the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  were  increased  by  Messrs. 
J.  &  P.  Coats,  who  paid  for  fifty  scholars  belonging  to  the 
First  (or  West-End)  Ward  of  the  town.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  number  of  the  scholars  was  not  restricted,  and 
they  were  not  confined  besides  to  the  First  Ward.  The 
result  was  that  Mr.  M'Gregor  had,  to  his  delight,  a  most 
successful  school,  and  the  annual  examination  of  the  scholars 
became  a  great  day  in  Maxweltown. 

His  reading  of  books  at  this  time  was  both  extensive  and 
varied,  but  was  especially  given  to  religious  subjects.  He 
had  a  great  taste  for  poetry,  and  his  favourite  authors  were 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Cowper,  Burns,  Scott,  &c. ;  and  he 
himself  contributed  many  poetical  pieces  to  the  Christian 
Journal dJid  the  local  press.  His  great  ambition,  however,  was 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  delicate  constitution  sadly 
interfered  with  the  realizing  of  his  great  desire.  He  suffered 
from  spinal  disease ;  and  before  his  death,  at  the  Maxweltown 
School-house,  on  4th  March,  1859,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed  for  about  two  years.     Although  a  member  of  the  United 
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Presbyterian  Church,  Abbey  Close,  he  was  regularly  visited 
during  his  ilhiess  by  the  Rev.  James  Macgregor,  of  the  High 
Church,^  now  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  Edinburgh.  I  give 
two  specimens  of  his  verse,  one  on  the  rainbow— which  was 
not  completed — and  the  other  on  the  death  of  his  sister. 

VERSES  WRITTEN  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JEAN  M'GREGOR, 

WHO  DIED  24TH  JULY,  1854. 

And  thou  art  gone  !  for  ever  fled  ! 

And  thy  short  race  is  run  ; 
And  thou  art  numbered  with  the  dead — 

Dear  sister,  thou  art  gone  ! 

And  shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more  ? 

Thy  pale  brow,  cold  and  chill  ? 
Thy  gentle  lips  that  smiled  before, 

Are  they  for  ever  still  ? 

*  Rev.  James  M*Gregor  is  a  native  of  Scone,  Perthshire,  his  father 
having  been  the  forester  on  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  estate.  Mr. 
M*Gregor  was  first  a  pupil  at  the  Parish  School  of  Scone,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  When  he  left  the  University, 
he  was  for  a  short  time  assistant  to  the  Rev.  George  Bums,  of  Newton, 
Ayr,  and  now  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral.  On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickson,  of  the 
High  Church,  Paisley,  receiving  a  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Kirkbean,  Mr.  M*Gregor  was,  out  of  a  leet  of  three,  chosen  by  that 
congregation,  on  22nd  September,  1855,  to  be  their  pastor.  Mr. 
M*Gregor's  ordination  took  place  in  the  High  Church  on  7th  November 
following,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  of  Kilbarchan,  preached  and 
presided.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crombie,  of  Scone, 
conducted  the  forenoon  services  and  introduced  Mr.  McGregor  to  the 
congregation.  ^This  election  was  a  most  successful  one  for  the  High 
Church  congregation.  Since  the  Disruption  in  1843,  the  congregation 
had  been  increasing  slowly  in  number,  but  under  his  able  and  energetic 
ministry  the  church  became  as  well  attended  as  under  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  congregation  on  several  occasions 
supplemented  his  stipend  ;  but,  to  their  great  regret,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  Monimail.  His  farewell  sermon  to  the  congre- 
gation was  preached  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  3rd  August,  1862.  A 
few  years  thereafter  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Tron  Church,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  only  remained  a  short  time,  having  been  chosen  to  be  the  senior 
minister  of  St.  Cuthbcrt's  in  that  cily,  where  he  is  at  present  one  of  the 
most  popular,  if  not  the  most  popular  of  preachers  in  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
M*Gregor  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  a 
yearly  visitor  at  Balmoral. 
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Angelic  creature,  thou  at  last 

Art  free  from  sorrow's  chain  ; 
Thy  agonies  on  earth  are  past, 

Nor  can  return  again. 

Now  all  thy  sufferings  here  are  done, 

O  !  happy  change  for  thee  ; 
The  goal  is  reached,  the  prize  is  won  ; 

Thou  say'st — "  Weep  not  for  me." 

Thy  nobler  part  hath  winged  its  flight 

To  better  worlds  on  high. 
Where  Jesus  Christ  himself  doth  wipe 

The  tears  from  every  eye. 

Where  seraphim  and  cherubim 

In  holy  raptures  sing  ; 
Where  cherubim  and  seraphim 

Delight  to  serve  their  King. 

O  !  there  may  I,  when  unto  me 

There  shall  be  time  no  more. 
With  her  the  Saviour's  glory  see, 

And  evermore  adore. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

A  summer's  shower  was  falling 

To  cheer  old  Nature's  face,  • 

And  plants  and  flowers  were  spreading 
To  catch  kind  Heaven's  grace. 

Fair  in  the  midst  of  Heaven 
A  beauteous  arch  was  seen  ; 

Few  things  of  earth  or  air 
Were  half  so  fair,  I  ween. 

When  Noah  left  his  ark 

And  bade  his  altar  smoke. 
He  saw  the  image  fair, 

And  thus  the  silence  broke  : 
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"  Wide  o'er  Che  blue  expanse 

I  see  Ihee  spread  abroad  ; 
And  as  a  sign  of  good, 

I  hail  thee  from  our  God. " 
The  allar  ceased  to  smoke. 

The  Prophet's  prayer  was  said ; 
A  silence  then  ensued. 

The  worshippers  still  stayed. 
As  from  the  altar's  ashes 

A  voice  was  heard  to  rise, 
A  shadowy  hanil  stretched  forth 

And  pointed  to  the  skies : 
"  While  earth  remainelh  sure, 

Seed-time  and  harvest  shall 
With  cold  and  heat  endure 

Through  generations  all." 
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MARGARET    THOMSON    LAIRD. 

MARGARET  THOMSON  LAIRD,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  M*Leod,  of  the  West  Free  Church,  Alloa,  was  a  native 
of  Paisley.  Her  father  was  Mr.  James  Laird,  ironfounder, 
Paisley.  From  an  early  age,  this  accomplished  lady  was 
much  attached  to  literature,  and  to  the  studying  of  the  Muse. 
As  she  advanced  in  years,  a  large  portion  of  her  time  was 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  both  prose  and  verse.  Articles 
from  her  pen  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  magazines, 
and  the  local  press  was  also  occasionally  honoured  with  her 
poetical  contributions.  At  Burns's  centenary,  Mrs.  M*Leod 
gave  to  the  local  press  a  poetical  piece  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  event.  Many  competent  judges  were  of  opinion 
that  if  these  verses  had  been  entered  for  the  competition 
prize  given  at  that  period,  she  would  have  been  awarded  the 
first  position  among  the  numerous  candidates.  Among  the 
last  of  her  poetical  compositions  was  the  poem  she  wrote  in 
commemoration  of  the  munificent  gift  by  Mr.  Thomas  Coats 
of  Fergushe,  of  the  Fountain  Gardens  to  the  town  of  Paisley, 
on  20th  May,  1868.  ^  So  highly  were  the  "  Lines,"  as  she  so 
modestly  called  them,  valued,  that  they  were  inserted  in  the 
elegant  and  valuable  book  published  by  Mfssrs.  J.  &  J. 
Cook  giving  a  description  of  the  proceedings  on  that  day. 
At  the  close  of  my  brief  memoir  I  shall  give  this  poetical  piece. 

Mrs.  M*Leod's  death  took  place  on  the  iSth  January, 
1869,  and  was  caused  by  an  internal  trouble  (cancer)  from 
which  she  had  long  suffered.  Her  remains  were  brought  to 
the  Paisley  Cemetery,  and  interred  beside  those  of  her  only 
son.  In  addition  to  her  many  estimable  qualities,  Mrs. 
M*Leod  gave  much  of  her  attention  to  visiting  and  comfort- 
ing the  sick,  and  in  ministering,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor. 
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Unfortunately,  the  best  of  the  prose  and  poetical  pieces 
of  this  worthy  and  talented  lady  have  not  been  brought  to- 
gether in  a  perraanent  form. 

LINES  ON  THE  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES. 
Fountain  Gardens,  Paisley,  loih  May,  1868. 

Wbat  glad  event  crowns  this  a  festal  day, 
When  every  home  and  every  hearth  is  gay  f 
Labour  hath  ceased  its  ever- toilsome  round  ; 
The  mills  are  empty— still'd  Ihe  workshop's  sound- 
Schoolroom  and  shop-door  shut^lhe  pen  flung  by — 
Beside  the  loom  the  idle  shuttles  lie. 
Each  class  alike  the  stirring  glndness  shares. 
And  the  old  town  a  gala  costume  wear^  ; 
Draped  and  adorned  with  many  a  garland  fair, 
Wilh  Rag  and  pennon  streaming  in  the  air. 
But  hark  !  they  come,  through  street,  and  square,  and  lane, 
With  banners  gay  and  music's  raptured  strain  ; 
'Nealh  festoons  bright  and  green  triumphal  arch, 
'Mid  gating  crowds  and  beauty's  smile,  they  march, 
AU  classes  in  that  long,  proud  corlfgc  meet — 
The  judge,  (he  ruler  from  the  civic  seat ; 
The  teacher,  doctor,  merchant-prince  were  there  ; 
Each  trade  aloft  device  and  standard  bear. 
WelUhosen  time  for  all  this  public  mirth— 
The  day  thai  celebrates  our  Sovereign's  birth. 
We  bless  our  Queen — long  life  to  her  we  ptay  ; 
But  thefc  is  one  within  our  midst  to-day 
Whose  generous  heart  feels  for  the  sons  of  toil — 
Whose  princely  gifts  descend  like  precious  oil. 
With  this  glad  day  is  linked  his  hon  lured  name, 
And  with  his  gift  shall  ever  live  his  fame. 
And  now,  to  rich  and  poor,  to  young  and  old, 
The  Fountain  Gardens  wide  their  g.iles  unfold. 

Enter  all, 

Fairer  this  than  regal  hall ; 

Glorious  is  the  dome  above, 

Ever  telling  God  is  love  ; 
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Beautiful  the  floor  beneath. 
Where  the  flowers  sweet  odours  breathe- 
Where  a  thousand  blos^^oms  bright 
Ever  minisler  delight. 
Aged  pilgrim,  here  repose, 
When  the  summer  noontide  glovfs— 
Here  where  verdant  branches  wave. 
Think  of  Him  who  came  to  save  ; 
And  a  glimpse  to  thee  be  given 
or  the  home  of  bliss  in  Heaven  ! 
Hither  come  each  weary  one 
^Vhen  the  daily  task  is  done  ; 
'Neath  the  shady  arbour  rest 
With  the  friend  thou  lovest  best. 
Husband,  father,  rest  thee  now, 
Wipe  the  toil-stains  from  thy  brow  ; 
Come,  with  wife  and  children  dear, 
Peaceful  beauty  greets  Ihee  here. 
From  the  dust,  and  din,  and  strife 
Of  this  toilsome,  transient  life, 
Here  enjoy  the  leisure  hour  ; 
And  may  rock,  and  fount,  and  (lower 
With  deep  love  thy  soul  embue 
For  the  beautiful  anil  true. 
In  each  leaf  and  lovely  flower 
Trace  the  great  Creator's  power — 
Think  of  all  His  love  and  care. 
He,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  fair. 
Spotless  Lily  of  the  vale. 
He,  O  !  .strange,  O  !  wond'rogs  tale  1 
Bore  the  curse  of  Labour's  lot. 
And  a  lowly  workman  ivrought. 
Here  no  poisoned  cups  o'erflow. 
Bringing  sorrow,  want,  and  woe. 
Drink,  then,  of  the  waters  here, 
From  the  fountains  cool  and  clear  ; 
JJrink,  and  bless  the  thoughtful  donor. 
May  he  lung  have  wealth  and  honour — 
Live  to  real)  '''^  blessing  won 
From  the  good  to  others  done  I 
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THOMAS     BU  RNSI  DE. 

THOMAS  BURNSIDE  was  born  in  Paisley  on  ist 
October,  1822.  His  father  was  a  reed  maker.  Thomas, 
in  his  seventh  year,  was  sent  to  work  as  a  draw -boy  to  a 
weaver.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  be  a 
weaver.  Shortly  after  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he 
went  to  reside  with  and  work  to  an  uncle  of  his  in  Dunferm- 
line. While  living  there  a  very  curious  incident  occurred. 
One  night  his  uncle  and  aunt  were  engaged  in  a  conversation 
which  he  overheard,  and  the  latter  expressed  herself  in  very 
unfavourable  terms  towards  himself.  When  they  had  gone 
to  rest  for  the  night,  he  quietly  arose  and  left  the  house, 
with  almost  no  money  in  his  pocket,  and  travelled  amidst 
great  hardships  to  Glasgow,  to  live  for  a  time  with  a  married 
sister. 

Sometime  after  completing  his  twenty-first  year  he  got 
married.  During  the  great  depression  of  trade  in  1841  and 
the  following  two  years,  when  work  could  with  difficulty  be 
obtained,  he  went  to  Balfron,  where  he  remained  for  about 
three  years,  finding  employment  of  some  kind,  and  was 
pretty  comfortable.  He  afterwards  left  Balfron  and  went  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  obtained  employment  for  some  years. 
Returning  to  Paisley,  he  got  employment  as  a  weaver  in  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  David  Speirs  &  Coy.,^  but  his  eyesight 
failing,  he  opened  a  small  shop,  and  along  with  it  a 
circulating    library.       Not    succeeding,    however,    in    this 


^  Mr.  David  Speirs,  who  was  a  superior  manufacturer  of  Paisley 
shawls,  erected  a  factory  at  Lonend  to  enable  him  to  extend  his 
business,  and  died  on  22nd  August,  1S73.  He  was  a  much -respected 
member  of  the  Swedenborgian  or  New  Jerusalem  Church  at  Paisley. 
Mr.  Robert  Semple  (to  be  aflenvards  noticed),  under  the  initials  of 
"K.   S.,"  inserted  in  the  Paisley  and  Kcft/rrtvs/iire   Gazette  of  30th 
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venture,  he  sold  all  oflf  at  a  considerable  loss.  He  was 
again  compelled  to  return  to  the  loom  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
He  died  on  loth  May,  1879,  aged  57  years.     It  was  not 


August  in  that  year,  the  following  poetical  piece,  descriptive  of  some  of 
the  many  good  qualities  possessed  by  Mr.  Speirs  ; — 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

And  he  is  gone — the  noble  and  the  good, 
And  are  we  left  to  shed  the  mourner's  tear  ? 

'Twas  even  now,  when  he  among  us  stood. 
And  spake  those  counsels  we  so  lov'd  to  hear. 

In  him  mankind  possessed  no  common  friend. 
For  to  his  care  this  blessing  great  was  given — 

To  show  how  well  the  Lord  in  him  could  blend 
A  little  of  the  earth  and  much  of  heaven. 

The  poor  ne'er  asked  his  timely  aid  in  vain  ; 

He  gently  led  the  wanderer  back  to  God  ; 
With  tenderness  he  soothed  the  bed  of  pain, 

And  helped  the  weary  to  sustain  their  load. 

He  shed  around  him,  where  all  else  was  dark, 
A  gleam  of  light,  sustained  by  heavenly  fires  ; 

He  fanned  into  a  flame  hope's  dying  spark. 
And  wean'd  the  selfish  soul  from  vain  desires. 

His  days  were  passed  devising  deeds  of  love, 

His  nights  in  visions  of  eternal  joy  ; 
His  thoughts  oft  wandered  to  the  realms  above, 

Even  while  God's  labour  did  his  hands  employ. 

And  little  children  from  their  play  awhile 
Would  cease,  and  fondly  clasp  him  by  the  hand  ; 

And  then  some  loving  word  or  pleasant  smile 
He  would  bestow  upon  the  youthful  band. 

His  end  was  peaceful,  like  his  blameless  life  ; 

His  spirit  clung  not  to  its  house  of  clay ; 
In  mercy  was  he  spared  death's  bitter  strife. 

Before  he  passed  into  the  realms  of  day. 

O  ye  whose  life  with  wealth  is  richly  blest, 
A  fallen,  glorious  mantle  waits  for  you  ; 

Go,  lift  it  from  its  place  of  idle  rest. 

And  wear  it  while  you  have  His  work  to  do. 

Go  emulate  his  life  of  blessed  toil. 

Continue  in  the  work  which  he  begim. 
That,  when  you  put  aside  this  mortal  coil, 

You  may  receive  God's  blessed  words  *  Well  Done.' 
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till  the  year  1865,  when  he  was  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
age,  that  he  commenced  to  write  verses.  A  year  after  his 
death  the  best  of  his  poetical  pieces  were,  with  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  poet,  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  of  134 
pages,  by  Messrs,  J.  &  J.  Cook. 

GLENIFFER   BRAES. 

I  wutdered  o'et  GlenifTer  Braes, 

And  stood  in  pensive  thought  to  gaze 

Upon  the  lovelj  scene  so  bright , 

With  autumn  dainties  full  in  sight. 

Tlie  haHthom  tree  was  spangled  fine, 

The  briar  wi'  scarlet  "hips"  did  shine, 

An'  a'  aroun*,  on  ilka  (rack, 

Were  brambleberries  red  and  black. 

Tlie  bumie  wimples  doon  the  glen, 

Far  frae  the  busy  haunts  o'  men  ; 

On  ilka  tiank,  and  loati'  the  knowe. 

The  rowan  tree  an'  hazel  grow. 

Altho'  the  blackbird's  ceased  to  sing. 

That  used  lo  gar  the  plantin's  ring — 

Though  mavis  sweet  has  closed  bis  Eiang, 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  these  scenes  amang. 

The  "  feathery  breckans  "  fringe  the  braea 

Where  Tannahill  in  by-gane  days 

Oft  strayed  to  some  bit  cosy  nook. 

To  read  a  page  o'  Nature's  book. 

Here  aft  he'd  sil  in  thought  profound, 

An'  paint  in  song  the  scenes  around, 

And  in  his  magic  words  rehearse 

Wild  Nature's  beauties  a'  in  verse. 

The  "  crawilower  "  and  the  '■  heather- bell." 

The  broom  an'  uhin  that  deck  the  fell, 

The  modest  go"an  on  the  lea. 

Paid  tribute  to  his  walchfu!  c'e. 

O  !  well  might  Mich  a  scene  insjiirc 

The  jmct'-i  soul  lo  tunc  iht  lyre. 

An'  sing  in  .sweet  pathetic  lays 

The  beauties  ofUleniffcr  liracs. 
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THE  WA'  GAUN   O'  THE   BAIRN. 

The  widow's  cot  was  dull  an'  lanely, 

Her  ae  wee  bairn  was  deein'  fast  ; 
The  bairn  she  lo'ed  and  nursed  sae  fondly 

Lay  calmly  breathin'  oot  its  last. 

**This  warld  will  be  a  blank,  my  dearie," 

She  sighed,  an'  said  wi'  bated  breath, 
* '  For  ye  were  a'  that  kept  me  cheery 

Since  God  took  faither  frae  us  baith. 

**  We'll  hae  nae  mair  o'  sturnie  battle. 

As  when  I  kaim'd  your  towsie  hair  ; 
An'  sair  I'll  miss  your  canty  prattle 

"While  sittin'  in  your  wee  arm  chair." 

The  cauld  sweat  frae  his  broo  she  dichted, 

The  big  tears  drappin'  frae  her  e'e  ; 
"O,  God  !"  she  cried,  "  I'm  sair  afflicted, 

In  parting,  my  dear  bairn,  frae  thee." 

An'  while  wee  Davie's  heid  she's  haudin', 

He  opened  up  his  glazed  e'e, 
Altho'  his  ain  wee  heart  was  sabbin'. 

Said  "  Mother,  dinna  greet  for  me. 

**  O  dinna  greet  for  me,  dear  mother  ; 

What  tho'  I  lea  this  warld  o*  sin  ; 
Ye  ken  am  gaun  to  meet  wi'  faither, 

An'  leeve  in  bliss  for  aye  abin. " 

His  wee  hauns  lifting  up  to  heaven, 

He  prayed  in  sic  a  fervent  strain 
That  a'  his  sins  might  be  forgiven, 

Then  calmly  left  this  earthly  scene. 
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Wl  LLI  AM     M  U  RDOCH. 

WILLIAM  MURDOCH,  whose  father  was  a  shoemaker 
to  trade,  was  born  at  Paisley  on  4th  February,  1822.  After 
attending  school  and  receiving  the  ordinary  education  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  he  learned  his  father's  trade ; 
and  while  doing  so  attended  at  the  same  time  a  night-school.  . 
Murdoch  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  at  No. 
28  Lady  Lane,  as  a  boot  and  shoemaker.  When  about  16 
years  of  age,  he  began  to  cultivate  the  Muse.  He  married 
at  2 1  years  of  age.  Murdoch  was  a  well-informed  man,  very 
sociable  and  greatly  respected.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Literary  and  Convivial  Association — known  by  the  letters 
"  L.C.A." — whose  weekly  meetings  were  attended  by  local 
versifiers,  debaters,  humorists,  and  other  literati,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  well-to-do  working  classes.  William  Murdoch's 
place  of  business  became  the  rendezvous  of  many  gifted  men 
like  himself,  such  as  Hugh  Macdonald — before  noticed — 
author  of  "  Rambles  Round  Glasgow  ,-*'  Alexander  Smith — 
who  will  afterwards  be  referred  to — author  of  "A  Life  Drama ;'' 
Archibald  M*Kay,  historian  of  Kilmarnock;  James  Yool, 
poet.  Paisley  (Vol.  I.,  p.  257);  J.  M*Intyre,  poet,  Glasgow, 
author  of  "  The  Scottish  Emigrant  /'  and  other  literary 
celebrities.  When  Murdoch  lived  in  Paisley,  many  of  his 
poetical  pieces  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, under  the  signature  of  "  Hcodrum,''  which  was  his  own 
name  reversed. 

In  1854  he  left  Paisley  to  assist  his  brother,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murdoch,  who  held  the  important  position  of  Civil  Engineer 
to  the  Public  Commissioners,  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.^ 

*  I  have  before  mc  an  able  and  elaborate  report  of  60  pages  by  Mr. 
G.  Murdoch,  dated  December,  1882,  with  plans,  relating  to  the  water 
supply  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick. 
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Before  leaving  Paisley,  he  was  entertained  at  a  musical  meet- 
mg  of  his  friends,  in  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  on  the  evening 
of  14th  April  in  that  year,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  evening  follow- 
ing, he  was  again  entertained  at  a  farewell  meeting  by  the 
members  of  the  Literary  and  Convivial  Association,  to  show 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  Mr. 
James  Yool  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Murdoch,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  St.  John's,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
gas-work  that  supplied  the  lighthouse  on  Partridge  Island, 
oflf  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick.  There  he  remained  for 
three  years ;  and,  having  much  leisure  time,  he  composed 
the  "  Bagpipes,"  and  many  of  his  best  poems  and  songs. 
In  i860  he  returned  to  St.  John's,  and  published  a  small 
volume  of  152  pages,  entitled  "  Poems  and  Songs."  He 
afterwards  returned  to  his  former  situation,  which  he  held  till 
1865,  when  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
£vaiing  News,  New  Brunswick.  In  1872  he  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  of  232  pages, 
**  Enlarged  and  Improved."  Mr.  William  Murdoch  died 
4th  May,  1877.  Many  of  his  poetical  pieces  possessed  very 
considerable  merit. 

MY  NATIVE  LAND. 

There  is  a  land,  a  lovely  land, 

Encompassed  by  the  sea, 
Whose  every  mountain,  glen,  and  strand 

Thrice  hallowed  is  to  me. 
It  is  the  land  whose  heathery  hills 

No  foe  e'er  trode  with  scorn  ; 
The  land  of  rocks  and  dancing  rills, 

The  land  where  I  was  bom. 

Hail,  Scotia,  hail  !  with  love  for  thee 

My  raptured  bosom  swells  ; 
Land  of  the  brave,  the  good,  the  free, 

Of  woods  and  flowery  dells  ; 
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Land  where  the  thistle  proudly  blooms 

Fresh  as  the  rising  mom — 
111  love,  till  time  this  heart  consumes, 

The  land  where  I  was  bom. 

Land  where  proud  Rome  in  days  of  yore 

Forth  led  her  countless  hordes, 
Till  Scotia  gleamed  from  shore  to  shore 

With  empire-winning  swords. 
But,  glory  to  our  sires  of  old. 

All  stainless  and  untom 
Still  bloom  the  laurels  which  enfold 

The  land  where  I  was  bom. 

In  thee,  when  Southern  foes  assailed 

To  load  thy  neck  with  chains. 
And  Edward's  whetted  vengeance  pealed 

In  thunder  o'er  thy  plains, 
A  Wallace,  matchless,  dauntless,  good. 

His  threats  defied  with  scorn. 
And  nobly  saved,  in  fields  of  blood. 

The  land  where  I  was  bora. 

Hail,  Bruce  !  dread  essence  of  the  brave ! 

Hail,  monarch  of  my  soul ! 
Thy  deeds,  where  thraldom  found  a  grave, 

To  endless  fame  shall  roll. 
Thy  deeds  on  Bannock's  bloody  field 

Thy  name  shall  aye  adom  ; 
Bright  glory  crowns,  and  valor  shields 

The  land  where  I  was  bom. 

Land  of  the  mist,  where  dauntless  Knox 

First  rent  the  Papal  veil ; 
There  Covenant  hymns,  from  glens  and  rocks, 

Came  floating  on  the  gale  : 
Where  martyr'd  hosts  to  piles  of  fire 

By  Papal  vengeance  torn, 
Upon  thy  breast  for  truth  expired — 

Great  land  where  I  was  bom. 

Hail,  land  of  song  !  where  countless  bards 
Have  tuned  the  heavenly  lyre, 
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Where  Tannahiirs  soft  strains  were  heard 

To  blend  with  Bums*s  fire ; 
Where  Scott  in  peerless  splendour  reigned, 

And  Hogg  awoke  his  horn, 
Till  echo  swelled  through  wood  and  glen — 

Bright  land  where  I  was  bom. 

Land  of  my  love,  land  of  my  joy. 

Land  where  my  life  began, 
Land  where  I  rambled  when  a  boy 

And  sojourned  when  a  man  ; 
Land  where  the  eagles  cleave  the  sky, 

And  view  the  world  with  scorn, 
1*11  breathe  your  name  in  lifers  last  sigh, 

Dear  land  where  I  was  bom. 


A    MOTHER'S    WAIL. 

They're  gane,  they're  gane,  they're  gane» 

And  I  am  left  alane  to  languish ; 
My  bosom  rent  by  pain, 

And  my  soul  the  prey  of  anguish  ; 
I  see  their  ghostly  biers, 

And  my  heart  could  burst  wi'  grieving ; 
For  the  dried-up  source  of  tears 

Leaves  nae  channel  for  relieving. 

'Tis  only  days  sin  syne. 

That  I  heard  their  joyous  prattling ; 
'Tis  only  days  sin  syne. 

They  were  round  the  ingle  brattling. 
With  youthfu'  hearts  of  glee. 

And  bright,  rosy,  smiling  faces  ; 
Now,  my  bonny  laddies  three 

Are  in  death's  cold,  dark,  embraces. 

With  joy  I  saw  them  burst 
Frae  the  bud  into  the  blossom  ; 

With  joy  them  a'  I  nurst. 

As  they  nestled  in  this  bosom  ; 
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My  life  was  then  a  dream 
Of  a  future  filled  with  gladness  ; 

I  awoke,  and  lo  !  its  beam 
Leaves  a  life  of  grief  and  sadness. 

They  left  me  as  they  came, 

First  my  eldest  and  my  dearest ; 
Again,  the  blighter  came 

For  my  gentlest  and  my  fairest  | 
Wee  Jamie  next,  and  last, 

Sweet  and  tender  as  the  lily, 
Has  through  death's  portals  passed 

To  his  brithers — Bob  and  Willie. 

It's  wrang  to  fret  and  pine, 

'Neath  the  trials  heaven  measures  ; 
But,  O  !  it's  hard  to  tine 

A'  sic  precious  earthly  treasures. 
They're  gane,  my  a'  are  gane  ! 

And  I  am  left  behind  to  sorrow ; 
O  God  !  relieve  my  pain 

Send  some  comfort  for  to-morrow. 

I'll  seek  the  lanely  plot 

Where  my  darlings  three  are  lying ; 
With  tears  bedew  the  spot, 

And  wake  echo  with  my  sighing. 
My  joys  on  earth  are  gane, 

One  by  one  my  heartstrings  wither  ; 
O  God !  relieve  my  pain. 

And  God  help  ilk  childless  mother. 


THE   HIGHLANDER'S    WIFE. 

Steek  the  door  like  gude  bairns  an*  creep  close  to  the  fire. 

The  nicht  fills  my  bosom  wi'  dread  ; 
The  snaws  driftin'  sair  o'er  the  hills,  an'  the  win' 

Like  a  demon  roars  at  the  lum-head. 
The  puir  weary  traveller,  whae'er  he  may  be, 

God  send  him  a  bield  dry  and  warm  ; 
And  the  mariner  tossing  afar  o'er  the  sea — 

O  !  shield  him  frae  shipwreck  or  harm. 
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The  stars  are  shut  out  frae  the  face  of  the  sky, 

That  used  sae  to  cheer  me  at  e'en, 
For  they  brocht  to  my  mind  the  blythe  hmney  days 

When  wi'  Donald  I  stray'd  'neath  their  sheen. 
But  he's  noo  far  awa'  amidst  danger  and  strife, 

Whaur  bluid  flows  in  torrents  like  rain ; 
I  ken  that  his  heart's  wi'  his  bairns  and  his  wife. 

But  I  fear  he'll  ne'er  see  them  again. 

In  the  dreams  o'  last  nicht  my  dear  Donald  I  saw. 

Love's  tears  sparkled  bright  in  his  een  ; 
Yet  I  felt  as  if  death  held  him  back  frae  my  arms. 

An'  a  bluidy  shroud  hung  us  between. 
He  spak'  nae  a  word  ;  but  O  !  sairly  I  fear 

His  heartstrings  are  cut  by  the  glaive  ; 
Wer't  no  for  my  bairns  I  could  rush  to  my  dear 

Through  the  portals  o'  death  and  the  grave. 

Dinna  greet,  my  sweet  bairns,  I'll  be  cheerfu*  the  mom, — 

'Tis  the  sough  o'  the  wind  mak's  me  wae. 
An'  the  thocht  that  your  father  may  never  return 

Frae  the  bluid-thirsty  Muscovite  fae. 
But  aiblins  I'm  wrang,  for  God  wha  can  hand 

The  vast  sea  in  the  howe  o'  his  ban'. 
Can  shield  him  fra  skaith,  an'  may  yet  sen'  him  back 

To  his  wife,  bairns,  an'  dear  native  Ian'. 

God  !  what  did  I  hear  ?    'Twas  my  Donald's  ain  voice. 

Borne  alang  on  the  wings  o'  the  blast — 
He  said  "  Flora,  I've  noo  to  join  you  for  aye. 

Haste,  dearest,  and  follow  me  fast." 
O  Heaven  !  I  see  him  mair  pale  than  the  snaw ; 

The  bluid's  gushin'  out  frae  his  broo. 
I'm  coming  dear  Donald — farewell  my  lov'd  bairns — 

I'm  coming  to  Heaven  an'  you. 

Thus  wail'd  the  brave  Highlander's  heartstricken  wife, 

In  her  cot  'mang  the  heather- clad  cairns. 
Then  frantic  arose,  clasp'd  her  hands  o'er  her  heart, 

Swoon'd,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  bairns. 
Next  day  brought  the  tidings  of  sorrow  and  woe, 

That  Donald,  the  flower  of  his  clan. 
Afar  'midst  the  Crimean  deserts  of  snow 

Fell  fighting  for  freedom  and  man. 


REV.  JOHN  BATHURST  DICKSON. 

The    rev.    JOHN     BATHURST    DICKSON    was 

bom  on  z5th  December,  1823,  in  the  town  of  Kelso, 
Roxburghshire,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable  solicitor. 
After  leaving  the  High  School  at  Kelso,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of  Edinbui^h,  and  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Free  Church.  In  August,  1851,  the  congregation  of  the 
Free  High  Church,  Paisley,  made  choice  of  him  as  their 
pastor;  and  in  June,  1852,  he  was  ordained  to  the  charge. 
Mr.  Dickson,  in  1859,  resigned  his  pastorate. 

While  at  college  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  contributor  to  "  Tait's 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals.  In  1854  he  published 
"  Theodoxia :  or  Glory  to  God ;  in  Evideoce  of  the  Truth 
of  Christianity."  In  1857  "  The  Temple  Lamp,"  a  periodical 
publication.  Mr.  Dickson  composed  many  poetical  pieces 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  His  song  of  the  "  American 
Flag"  is  a  great  fevourite  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

THE   AMERICAN    FLAG. 

Float  forth,  thou  flag  of  the  free ; 
FLish  far  over  land  and  sea. 
Proud  ensign  of  Liberty- 
Hail,  hail  to  thee  ! 
The  blue  of  the  heavens  is  thine, 


Thy  white  proclaims  thee  unstained, 
Thy  crimson  thy  love  unfeign'd 
To  man,  by  despots  etichain'd — 
Hail,  hail  to  thee  I 
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Under  thy  God -given  light, 
Our  fathers  went  forth  to  fight 
'Gainst  sceptred  wrong  for  the  right — 
Hail,  hail  to  thee  ! 

The  Lion  of  England  no  more 
'Gainst  thy  proud  Eagle  shall  roar ; 
Peace  strideth  from  shore  to  shore — 
Hail,  hail  to  thee  ! 

Float  forth,  thou  flag  of  the  free, 
Flash  far  over  land  and  sea. 
Till  the  world  shout  "  Liberty  !  "— 
Hail,  hail  to  thee  ! 

Mr.  Dickson,  in  September,  1859,  as  already  mentioned, 
resigned  his  charge,  and  was  sometime  afterwards  chosen  as 
pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Croydon. 


AN    APRIL    DAY. 

Spring  is  a  battlefield,  where  ever  fight 

Fierce  Winter  and  fair  Summer,  sweetly  bright 

It  is  an  April  Day. 

\V  hirling  sleet  -  spray. 

The  maddened  blast 

Leaps  fiercely  past, 
Roaring  like  the  sea. 

O'er  blinded  skies 

The  torn  rack  flies  ; 

The  rain  comes  scowling 

'Mid  the  howling, 
Drenching  field  and  tree. 

Now  sun -bursts  flash. 

The  heavens  are  blue. 
The  rain  -  drops  hang 

On  buds  like  dew. 
The  wind  has  crept 

To  where  it  rose. 
And  nature  smiles 

In  bright  repose. 
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Winter's  power  will  soon  be  gone, 
Summer  comes  to  fill  the  throne. 
Welcome  April  day ; 
Herald  of  sweet  May  ! 
Meet  emblem  of  man*s  life  this  April  day — 
Now  dark,  now  bright,  now  mournful,  and  now  gay  ; 
Faith  sees,  above  the  wild  and  fitful  fight, 
One  fair  immortal  Summer  of  delight. 


THE    RAGGED    BOY. 

Oft'  walking  through  the  lanes  and  streets 

Of  this  poor  toiling  town, 
I  meet  with  little  ragged  boys 

That  ne'er  have  kindness  known. 

I  ask  their  name,  their  school,  their  home. 

Then  pat  them  on  the  head. 
And  teach  them  some  sweet  prayer  to  say 

Before  they  go  to  bed. 

I  met  a  little  boy  to-day 

Straying,  he  knew  not  where ; 

I  smiled  into  his  bright  blue  eyes. 
And  stroked  his  matted  hair, — 

Then  passed  along.     But  soon  a  voice. 

Tiny  and  softly  shrill, 
Came  after  me,  and,  melting,  said, 

**  Do  it  agiin  ;  you  will  ?  " 

With  touched  heart  I  turned  my  steps. 

Smiled  in  his  eyes  so  blue, 
(A  tear  in  mine)  and  stroked  his  head, 

Then,  pleased,  away  he  flew. 

How  keen  the  sense  of  kindness  lives 

In  this  neglected  child  ! 
By  kindness  let  us  seek  the  lost. 

Like  Him,  the  meek,  the  mild. 
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HUGH     KILPATRICK. 

HUGH    KILPATRICK    was    bom   at    Smith    Street, 

Charleston,  Paisley,  on  23rd  November,  1823,  and  is  still 

living.     After  receiving  a  moderate  amount  of  education  at 

school,   he   learned  to   be  a  drawboy,   and  afterwards  a 

weaver.     For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 

of  what  are  generally  called  Paisley  goods.     He  went  to  the 

United  States  of  America;  and  after  remaining  there  for 

seven  years  (from  1862  to  1869),  ^^  returned  to  Paisley, 

where  he  is  still  in  business.     Mr.  Kilpatrick  has  been,  and 

still  is,  a  prolific  writer  of  poetry,  the  most  of  which  has 

adorned  the  poet's  corner  in  the  newspapers.     As  yet  he  has 

not  collected  his  pieces  and  published  them  in  a  separate 

volume,  although  he  has  enough  to  make  one  of  moderate 

size. 

PEACE    OR    WAR. 

Britain's  True  Position. 

Old  Britain  waits  with  'bated  breath 

The  issue  of  the  strife  ; 
She  would  have  peace  —  on  peace  alone 

Depends  her  trading  life. 
She  stands  on  war's  volcanic  brink, 

I  hear  the  rumbling  noise ; 
Let  all  unite  in  heart  and  hand — 

Of  war  or  peace  make  choice. 

Victorious  Russia  sweeps  the  field, 

She  may  get  drunk  with  pride. 
Despise  the  Lion  and  his  roar, 

And  scorn  him  too  beside. 
Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  great, 

It  has  been  said  of  old  ; 
It  still  holds  good,  and  still  through  blood 

They  wade  to  power  and  gold. 
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The  Russian's  motto  savours  good, 

He  has  shown  pluck  and  might ; 
The  Ottoman  has  done  the  same. 

But  has  now  lost  the  fight. 
He  has  gone  wrong,  I  freely  own, 

And  caused  this  mortal  strife  ; 
But  Russia  cannot  bide,  for,  why. 

She  drew  the  bloody  knife. 

It  was  for  freedom,  so  she  said, 

For  Christian  liberty ; 
Now  let  us  hear  her  terms  of  peace. 

Her  honour  let  us  see. 
I  own  her  glorious  feats  in  arms. 

Her  valorous  deeds  profound  ; 
I*d  go  T^ith  her  for  freedom's  cause, 

But  not  an  inch  of  ground. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Paisley ^  4th  February^  1878. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 
John  Lorimer,  Obit.  13TH  October,  1878.^ 

Friend,  patriot,  and  lover  of  thy  kind — 

Esteemed,  respected,  and  beloved  by  all — 
A  thousand  bosoms  heave  a  sigh  for  thee, 

And  sadly  mourn  thy  unexpected  call. 
By  such  as  thee  life's  bitters  are  made  sweet, 

Its  gloomy  hours  of  woe  and  care  beguiled  ; 
To  part  with  thee  shrouds  us  in  sorrow  deep. 

And  time  alone  can  make  us  reconciled. 

We  mourn  thy  sisters  left  alone  in  tears, 

'Tis  they  must  bear  the  bitter  pang  of  woe  ; 
Their  guiding  star,  their  hope  and  guardian  gone, 

Makes  sorrow's  dismal  cup  to  overflow. 
Weep  !  Orpheus,  weep  !  Apollo  mourn, 

And  tune  the  lyre  to  doleful  accents  sweet ; 
Let  Cartha's  daughters  join  the  sacred  song. 

Bedewed  in  tears,  while  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

*  Memoir  of  John  Lorimer,  Vol.  I.,  p.  460. 
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No  more,  alas  !  when  Summer  skies  are  bright, 

And  flow'rets  wreathe  thy  native  mountains*  brow ; 
No  more  to  smile  amidst  the  joyous  throng. 

Or  lead  the  warbling  song,  again  com'st  thou. 
Gleniffer's  bowers  may  echo  thy  sweet  notes, 

And  hill  and  dale  re  -  echo  back  again  ; 
But  thou  art  gone,  we  hope,  to  brighter  realms, 

To  blissful  regions  void  of  woe  or  pain. 

Faithful  to  duty,  to  religion  true ; 

Kindly  and  courteous  in  thy  ways  to  all ; 
Unostentatious,  guileless,  too,  wert  thou    - 

All  were  thy  friends,  and  thou  wert  at  their  call. 
There  is  a  home  beyond  the  peaceful  grave, 

A  land  of  joy,  bright,  everlasting,  fair — 
There  hast  thou  gone,  upon  its  happy  shore 

To  mingle  with  the  good  whose  home  is  there. 

Let  autumn  winds  sing  round  thy  place  of  rest, 

And  drooping  flow'rets  sweet  perfume  the  air  ; 
Let  chanting  warblers  of  the  winged  tribes 

Sing  melodies  amongst  the  foliage  fair  ; 
Let  winter  come,  in  shroud  of  dazzling  white, 

And  robe  thy  grave  in  wreaths  of  snowy  bloom  ; 
Let  moaning  winds  come  with  their  sombre  sighs. 

And  sing  in  zephyrs  o'er  thy  silent  tomb. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

Dr.  Frank  Wilsom,  Died  at  97  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley, 
March  20Tn,  1888,  Aged  39  Years. 

Awake,  O  lyre  !  arise,  and  doleful  sing 

The  recjuiem  of  a  generous  soul ; 
His  genuine,  honest  worth  proclaim  ; 

1 1  is  ever  kind  and  noble  deeds  extol. 
Cut  off*  in  life's  bright,  hopeful  summer  mom, 

'MicUt  duties  complex,  by  stern  science  planned  ; 
While  fortune's  smile  seemed  promising  and  fair, 

Borne  thus  to  Death's  for  ever  silent  land. 
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Weep,  iEsculapius  !    Thy  son's  no  more  ; 

A  tear  of  pity  from  Ihine  eye  let  IM. 
The  hand  is  cold  Ihw  ever  ready  was 

To  heal  and  soolhe  at  human  suH'ring's  call. 
"  'Tis  Iruc,"  I  hear  a  Ihoasanil  voices  say. 

Nor  were  his  deeils,  in  cheering  words  alone. 
The  aitls  ofiifi:  he  dealt  with  liberal  hand, 

Tho'  toiling  hard,  and  sjiarsely  sought  his  own. 
Those  deeds  of  worth  his  con?on  may  console, 

And  soothe  the  pain  of  sympathetic  grief; 
May  cheer,  and  courage  give  the  drooping  heart. 

Ease  sorrow's  pang  and  cive  her  tears  relief. 
Gold  can  tnake  kings  and  mountains  can  remove. 

Make  bronze  to  speak  and  play  a  prompted  pari ; 
Can  purchase  fame  may  last  e'en  for  a  day  ; 

But  only  deeds  can  move  the  human  heart. 
Rest,  sleeper,  rest !    Thy  toiling  now  is  o'er, 

Thy  share  in  life's  vain  strife  and  tumult's  past ; 
Though  hid  ihy  fate  l>eyond  the  bourn  of  death. 

Let's  hope  and  tru»t  for  bliss  the  die  is  cast. 
Adieu  !  adieu  I  thy  face  we'll  see  no  more. 

Thy  useful  life  we  miiuin,  so  shortly  cut ; 
May  summer  flowers  adorn  thy  lo«Iy  bier, 

And  glowing  gratitude  forget  ihec  nut. 
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THOMAS     SMITH. 


THOMAS  SMITH  was  born  in  the  westend  of  Paisley 
in  1824  ;  and,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
he  learned  the  trade  of  a  letter-press  printer.  He  died  in 
Glasgow  in  1877.  Notwithstanding  his  having  to  attend 
assiduously  to  his  daily  labour,  he  found  time  to  gratify  his 
taste  in  the  writing  of  verses.  His  poetry  appeared  in  the 
periodical  press  and  in  distributed  leaflets. 

ANNIVERSARY  SONG. 

Written  for  the  Liberal  Debating  Soeiety^  Burns*  s  Festival^  January  ^  186^. 

Tune —  ''  Ranting,  roving  Robin." 

A  hunur'  year  and  inair  sin*  gane, 
Ae  Januar'  nicht  o'  wiin  and  rain, 
Rude  Boreas  cried,  richt  fidgin  fain, 

*'  Ycr  welcome,  rhyming  Robin  !" 
His  like  the  warld  never  saw  ! 

Wordy  Robin  !  sturdy  Robin  ! 
He'll  dae  the  thing  'ill  mak'  us  a' 

For  aye  be  proud  o'  Robin. 

He  seiz'd  at  ance  auld  Scotia's  lyre 
Wi'  lunefu'  saul  an'  heart  o'  fire  I 
Till  beardless  youth  an'  hoary  sire 

Cried  out — "  Weel  doon,  maun,  Robin  !" 
Ower  a'  the  earth,  by  Ian*  or  sea, 

Vauntless  Robin  !  dauntless  Robin  ! 
A'  that  tried  to  match  wi'  thee, 

Dumfounart  were  wi'  Robin. 

Wi'  ready  haun  the  weak  to  save  ; 
Wi'  ready  lontjue  to  lash  the  knave  ; 
An'  canty  sang  to  mak'  the  lave 

Hae  Icesome  love  o'  Robin. 
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Nae  fulsome  sycophant  was  he  ! 

Gallant  Robin  !  valiant  Robin  ! 
To  Wealth  or  Rank  ne'er  bent  a  knee, 

O  independent  Robin  ! 

Whare'er  a  Scotchman  leal  may  be, 
On  dreary  wild  or  roaring  sea, 
A  tear  will  glisten  in  his  e'e 

For  love  o*  couthie  Robin. 
For  ye*ll  be  king  amang  us  a*, 

Daffin*  Robin  !  laughin'  Robin  ! 
As  lang  as  Januar'  wuns  dae  blaw 

We'll  loyal  be  to  Robin  ! 

To  honour  him  we've  met  ance  mair  ! 
Come  fill  yer  glass,  rise  frae  yer  chair  ! 
And  let  nae  care  get  ony  share 

O'  yer  toast  to  glorious  Robin  ! 
And  let  us  sing  wi'  micht  and  main, 

Rantin'  Robin  !  rhymin'  Robin  ! 
Till  echo  answers  back  again, 

Rantin',  rhymin'  Robin  ! 
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JAMES     M'LARDY. 

JAMES  M*LARDY  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on  22nd 
August,  1824.  His  father,  who  was  a  journeyman  shoe- 
maker, shortly  after  that  date  removed  to  Paisley  with  his 
family.  James's  education  was  very  scanty.  Like  his 
father,  he  learned  to  be  a  shoemaker.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
in  a  lecture  which  he  gave  on  6th  November,  1882,  regarding 
Paisley  poets,  said  —  "I  knew  him  (M*Lardy)  in  Paisley 
upwards  of  forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  apprentice  shoe- 
maker, working  in  Cross  Street,  not  far  from  TannahilFs 
land  in  Queen  Street.  For  long  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  town.  From  him  we  may  say  sprang  all  the  boot- 
factories  in  Paisley.  The  first  factory  here  was  the  firm  of 
Walker  &  M'Kinlay.  He  was  the  manager,  and  practical 
man  of  that  establishment.  After  leaving  Paisley,  M*Lardy 
went  to  Glasgow,  and  was  there  as  a  boot  manufacturer  for 
some  time.  Not  succeeding,  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
and  I  last  heard  of  him  living  in  New  York.  He  was 
working  at  No.  94  High  Street,  alongside  your  humble 
servant."  Mr.  Mitchell  states  that  his  writings  have  the  ring 
of  true  poetry  about  them.  His  poetical  pieces  were  never 
collected  or  published  separately. 

THE  SUNNY  DAYS  ARE  COME,  MY  LOVE. 

The  sunny  days  are  come,  my  love, 

The  gowan's  on  the  lea. 
And  fragrant  flow'rs,  wi'  hinny'd  lips, 

Invite  the  early  bee  ; 
The  scented  winds  are  whisp'ring  by, 

The  lav'rock's  on  the  wing, 
The  lintie,  on  the  dewy  spray, 

Gars  glen  and  woodland  ring. 
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The  sunny  days  are  come,  my  love, 

The  primrose  decks  the  brae. 
The  violet,  in  its  rainbow  robe. 

Bends  to  the  noontide  ray ; 
The  cuckoo,  in  her  trackless  bower, 

Has  waken 'd  from  her  dream  ; 
The  shadows  o'  the  new-born  leaves 

Are  waving  in  the  stream. 

The  sunny  days  are  come,  my  love, 

The  swallow  skims  the  lake, 
As  o'er  its  glassy  bosom  clear 

The  insect  cloudlets  shake. 
The  heart  of  nature  throbs  with  joy 

At  love  and  beauty's  sway. 
The  meanest  creeping  thing  of  earth 

Shares  in  her  ecstacy. 

Then  come  wi'  me,  my  bonny  Bell, 

And  rove  Glcniffer  owre. 
And  ye  shall  lend  a  brighter  tint 

To  sunshine  and  to  flower  ; 
And  ye  shall  tell  the  heart  ycVe  won 

A  blessing  or  a  wae — 
Awake  a  summer  in  my  breast, 

Or  bid  hope's  flowers  decay. 

For  spring  may  spread  her  mantle  grcei, 

O'er  mountain,  dell,  and  lea, 
And  summer  burst,  in  every  hue, 

Wi'  smiles  and  melody  ; 
To  me  the  sun  were  beamless,  love. 

And  scentless  ilka  flower, 
Gin  ye  were  no  this  heart's  bright  sun, 

Its  music  and  its  bower. 


O    MY    LOVE   WAS   FAIR. 

O,  my  love  was  fair  as  the  siller  clt)ud 
Tliat  sleeps  in  the  >niilc  <>'  dawn, 

An'  her  cen  were  biicht  ns  llie  crystal  bells 
That  spangle  the  blussom'd  lawn  ; 
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And  warm  as  the  sun  was  her  kind,  kind  heart, 

That  glow'd  'neath  a  facmy  sea  ; 
But  I  fear'd  by  the  tones  o*  her  sweet,  sweet  voice, 

That  my  love  was  nae  for  me. 

O  my  love  was  gay  as  the  summer  time. 

When  the  eiirth  is  briclit  an'  gled, 
An'  fresh  as  the  spring  when  the  young  buds  blaw, 

In  their  sparkling  pearl -draps  cled  ; 
An'  her  hair  was  like  chains  o'  the  sunset  sheen 

That  hangs  'tween  the  lift  and  sea  ; 
But  1  fear'd  by  the  licht  that  halo'd  her  face 

That  my  love  was  nae  for  me. 

O  my  love  was  sweet  as  the  violet  flower 

That  waves  by  the  moss-grown  stane, 
An'  her  lips  were  rich  as  the  rowans  red 

That  hang  in  the  forest  lane  ; 
An'  her  broo  was  a  dreamy  till  o'  licht, 

That  struck  ane  dumb  to  see  ; 
But  1  fear'd,  by  signs  that  canna  be  named, 

That  my  love  was  nae  for  me. 

O  my  love  was  kind,  an'  I  lo'ed  her  lang 

\Vi'  a  heart  o'  burning  fire, 
An'  woo'd  her  in  strains  that  her  charms  had  w  rung 

Frae  the  soul  o'  my  oaten  lyre. 
She  gied  me  her  han',  and  I  pressed  her  lips, 

As  the  tears  gush'd  frae  her  e'e  ; 
Tho*  a  voice  seem'd  whisp'ring  at  my  breast 

That  my  love  was  nae  for  me. 

O  my  love  wa^  mild  as  the  autumn  gale 

That  fans  the  temples  o'  toil. 
An'  the  sweets  o'  a  thousand  summers  cam' 

On  her  breath  and  sunny  smile  ; 
An'  spotless  she  gaed  on  the  tainted  earth, 

O'  a'  mortal  blemish  free. 
While  my  heart  forgot,  in  its  feast  o'  joy, 

That  my  love  wa^  nae  for  me. 
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O  my  love  was  leal,  an*  my  cup  o*  bliss 

Was  reaming  to  the  brim, 
When,  a'e  gloaming  chill,  to  her  sacred  bower 

Cam'  a  grisly  carle  fu'  grim, 
Wha  dash'd  the  cup  from  my  raptured  lips 

Wi'  a  wild,  unearthly  glee  ; 
Sae  the  ghaistly  thought  was  then  confirm'd, 

That  my  love  was  nac  for  me. 

O  my  love  was  young,  an'  the  grim  auld  carle 

Held  her  fast  in  his  cauld  embrace, 
An'  suck'd  the  red  frae  her  hinny'd  mou', 

An*  the  blush  frae  her  peachy  face  ; 
He  stifled  the  sound  o'  her  charmed  throat. 

An*  quench'd  the  fire  o'  her  e'e  ; 
But  fairer  she  blooms  in  her  heavenly  bower. 

For  my  love  was  nae  for  me. 

Sae  I  tyned  my  love,  an'  I  tyned  my  heart. 

An'  I  tyned  baith  wealth  an'  fame ; 
Syne  I  turn'd  a  sad,  weary,  minstrel  wicht, 

Wi'  the  cauld  warl'  for  my  hame. 
Yet  my  minstrelsy's  but  a  lanely  lay, 

My  wealth  my  aumous  fee  ; 
O  wad  I  were  wi'  the  grim  auld  carle, 

For  this  warld  is  nac  for  me.  ^ 


*  Appeared  in  the  Paisley  lAUrary  Miscellany^   published  in  1853, 
under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Lanely  Lay  :  a  Ballad. " 
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JOHN  TYRE,  a  native  of  Largs,  was  bom  in  1824. 
While  he  was  still  a  boy,  his  father  came  to  reside  in  Paisley, 
where  employment  was  at  the  time  more  plentiful  than  in 
Largs.  John  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  pattern-designer 
with  Messrs.  Clyde  &  Cochran,  shawl  manufacturers.  Causey- 
side.  He  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  and  was  for  some 
yea^rs  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Brown,  embroiderers  and 
muslin  manufacturers  there.  From  the  employment  of  that 
firm  he  came,  about  1848,  to  Messrs.  Sharp,  of  Paisley,  and 
with  them  he  continued  for  many  years,  till  he  was  offered  a 
higher  post  in  the  service  of  his  former  employers  in  Glasgow, 
Messrs.  Brown.  He  died  in  Glasgow  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty.  In  youth  he 
displayed  leanings  towards  the  fine  arts  ;  and  at  leisure  hours, 
and  early  in  the  summer  evenings  especially,  he  laboured  at 
the  easel  with  some  success.  When  he  was  in  Messrs. 
Sharp's  employment  he  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
Exhibition  a  cabinet  picture  entitled  "  Kilmeny,"  which  re- 
ceived high  praise,  and  was  bought  on  the  first  day  the  Ex- 
hibition was  open.  He  was  very  clever  at  fancy  figure -sub- 
jects and  also  at  landscapes,  but  he  made  no  second  success 
like  that  which  he  achieved  in  "  Kilmeny."  He  was  a  ready 
versifier,  especially  on  humorous  topics.  His  small  volume 
of  verses  which  he  published  in  1867,  entitled  "Lights  and 
Shadows  of  the  Fireside,"  contained  only  a  selection  from 
his  manuscripts. 

WHISPERINGS  OF  NATURE. 

Moments  be  when  Nature's  presence 

Powerful  stirs  the  soul  within  ; 
To  its  purest  being  speaking, 
By  emotions  lofty  seeking 

Us  from  wayward  paths  to  win. 
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Thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance,  wak'ning 

Memories  in  the  bosom  pent ; 
Rousing  Hope  still  to  us  clinging, 
Sunshine  o'er  life's  pathway  flinging, 
Unto  all  her  whisperings  sent. 

List  unto  those  noisy  sea-waves 
Breaking  o'er  their  pebbly  bed  ; 

Ev'ry  one  with  secrets  swelling. 

In  its  own  sad  music  telling 
Of  remembrances  long  fled. 

Childhood's  lullaby  you're  hearing. 

Cradled  on  a  mother's  knee  ; 
Hear  the  word  that  sickness  soothed. 
Feel  the  touch  your  pillow  smoothed, 
Libt'ning  to  the  surging  sea. 

Harsh  truths  oft  unto  us  speaking, 
That  the  slumbering  conscience  hears. 

Speaks  of  hopes  your  childhood  raised, 

Golden  dreams  all,  all  erased 
By  the  truth  of  after  years. 

Stray  not  by  the  lonely  ^ea>hore, 

Would'st  thou  from  thine  own  self  hide 
Wrong  done  to  a  human  brother, 
Cain's  thoughts  in  thy  breast  would  smother. 
Stay  not  whispering  seas  beside. 

Calm,  ay,  thoughts  of  Heaven  bringing, 

See  upon  its  placid  breast 
Yon  sea-birds  their  pinions  laving. 
Worn,  the  tempest's  fury  braving, 

Like  earth's  weary  there  at  rc>t. 

In  the  bright  sky's  face  reflecting, 

To  the  gaze  more  beauteous  seems. 
As  the  soul  wherein  is  given 
Mirrored  likenesses  of  Heaven, 
With  that  lofiy  semblance  gleams. 
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Tangled  weeds  our  pathway  wildVing, 
Dewy  flowei-s  that  dark  dells  cheer, 
Verdant  slopes  that  plenty  bringeth, 
Peaks  where  snow  eternal  clingeth, 
All  are  whispering  in  our  ear. 

Light  and  darkness,  morning,  evening, 
When  spring's  hopeful  smile  we  see  ; 
The  leaf's  fall  sad  thoughts  recalling. 
Life's  first  cry,  death's  chill  appalling, 
All  unto  us  whispering  be. 


i9S 


THAT  NICHT  MITHER  DE'ET. 

That  nicht  mither  de'et— O  I  mind  it  weel  ! 
Naw,  ye  were  sae  young  ye  nae  sorrow  can  feel. 
Ance  mair  at  her  bedside  she  wantit  to  see  us, 
Her  heart's  hinmost  sigh  wi'  the  last  kiss  to  gie  us. 

How  altered  since  then  are  a'  joys  to  my  cen, 
Tho'  now  mither's  kind,  kind  as  mither  could  been  ; 
The  sun's  blithsome  blinks  frae  the  floor-heid  are  gane, 
And  fire's  glints  at  e'en  frae  the  shining  hearthstane. 

Nae  simmer  sin'  syne  e'er  such  sunny  days  bringeth, 
The  bird  at  her  coming  less  cantily  singeth  ; 
Scant  spreads  she  her  wild  flowers  by  bumside  and  loanin*, 
Her  gowd  'mang  the  clouds  in  the  still  dewy  gloamin'. 

Alane  o'  the  blue  lift  my  e'en  never  weary, 
Or  bright  starry  sky  in  the  winter  nichts  dreary ; 
For  I  ken  she  is  there — fondly  fixed  may  be 
Even  noo  on  us  twa  is  her  saft  loving  e'e. 

The  lintic,  wha's  wee  nest  was  herriet  yestreen. 
Its  l)lithc  sang  this  lang  day  ye'vc  heardna,  I  ween  ; 
The  milhcrless  lamb  they've  brang  in  frae  the  hill, 
'Tis  lang  ere  its  sad  plaintive  cry  will  be  still. 

E'en  sae  ilka  bairnie  a  mither's  want  feels. 

The  sheltering  wings'  fauld  that  a'  sorrow  heals ; 

Its  lang  ere  a  wee  breast  its  griefs  maun's  to  smother  — 

O  speak  kind  to  a  bairnie  that  hasna  a  mother  ! 
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FAITHER'S  GOT  WARK ! 

My  faither's  got  wark  !  how  blithesome  our  faces  ! 

Were  ever  such  gladsome  hearts  round  a  fireside  ! 
In  spite  of  the  big  tear  that  fast  ithers  chases 

Doon  mither's  wan  cheeks,  that  fain,  fain  she  wad  hide. 

At  her  flowerin'  wab,  dreigh,  nae  langer  she's  needin', 
Sae  worn  oot,  to  sit  o'er  the  long  eerie  nicht, 

Sair  toiling  for  a*  the  lave's  sup,  meat,  and  cleading, 
Till  morning's  glints  blin'  aft  her  wee  cruizy's  licht. 

Her  dewy  ee's  thrang  ilka  baimie's  wants  scanning, 
Wi'  thochts  that  the  mither's  breast  only  may  tell, 

To  mak'  a'  things  thrifty  most  anxiously  planning — 
The  wants  weel  remembers  of  a*  but  herscl'. 

She'll  send  Willie  back  to  his  schoolin'  on  Monday, 
New  ribbons  wee  Jenny  maun  get  for  her  hat, 

Meg's  faded  blue  gown  will  dye  green  for  the  Sunday, 
And  Da>tfe's  shoon  mend  that  lang  let  in  the  wat. 

His  wee  fiddle  strings  faither's  busily  thrumming, 

Sae  lang  oot  o*  tune  in  the  kist  lying  by  ; 
Whilst  a  cantie  bit  sang  to  himsel'  he  is  humming. 

To  pleasure  the  bairns  a  little  meaning  to  try. 

The  suflfrer  from  sad  angui.sh  instant  relieved. 
The  captive  from  whose  limbs  the  fetters  are  rent. 

The  lost  one  returned  to  the  bosom  bereaved, — 
Their  joys  clashed  thegither  were  a'  to  him  lent. 

Nae  langer  his  loved  bairnies'  pinched  looks  fearing, 
Dependency's  bitter  dregs  needing  to  drink, 

Necessity's  touch  often  honour's  brow  scaring. 
Want  forcing  the  man's  towering  sel'  een  to  sink. 

When  yesterday's  lang  sunny  summer  day  spending. 
The  clear  bumie  tracing  up  o'er  the  whin  brae. 

Its  sang  through  the  brackens  at  every  turn  lending, 
He  fand  it  a  lang  drearie  wearisome  day. 

The  broom  and  the  hawbush  their  scented  flowers  spreading, 
Wi'  May's  cantie  welcome  the  greenwoods  did  ring. 

On  his  saddened  bosom  nae  lichtsomeness  shedding, 
That  kent  it  but  nearer  the  rent  day  did  bring. 
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The  clouds  in  the  gloamin'  have  oft  been  as  golden, 
The  wee  stars  have  shone  oft  as  bright  in  the  dark  ; 

But  a  lovelier  nane  of  us  e'er  had  beholden 
As  that  gladsome  simmer  nicht  that  faither  got  wark. 


WEE  WILLIE'S  AWA*. 

I  wearied  for  summer  to  tak'  my  wee  Willie 
Awa*  to  the  greenwoods  the  gowans  to  pu*, 

His  lap  for  to  fill  wi'  the  dewy  primroses — 

He's  gane  ere  the  snawdrap's  first  blossom  keeks  through. 

Wee  Willie's  awa',  the  delight  of  my  bosom  ; 

My  lammic  is  gane,  will  1  ne'er  see  him  mair? 
When  swathing  my  darling's  spent  form  in  the  cauld  sheet, 

I  mindit  my  plannings,  and  sabbit  fu'  sair. 

Still,  he's  my  baimie  that  nestled  sae  fondly, 

Aye  crooning  sae  sweetly  his  loved  hushy-ba  ; 
Sits  empty  his  wee  crib  and  seat  by  the  fire-en' — 

0  !  a'  things  remind  me  that  Willie's  awa'. 

My  darling  awa' !  I  darena  believe  it  ; 

See,  there  are  his  playthings  aboot  on  the  floor  ; 
I  wait  for  his  fond  welcome,  ne'er  was't  forgotten 

Ilk  time  that  my  footstep  was  nearing  the  door. 

Yestreen,  as  I  stoo<l  by  the  newly-raLsed  hillock 

That  hid  my  sweet  baby  for  ever  frae  me, 
I  heard  a  wee  redbreast  his  e'ening  sang  singing 

Adoon  by  his  grave  on  a  laigh  rowan  tree. 

I  thocht  its  hale  story  was  a'  aboot  Willie, 

It  unto  my  thochts  brang  his  wiles  a'  anew  ; 
His  smile,  that  was  sweeter  than  ought  but  the  last  kiss 

1  took  frae  his  stcive  closed  icicle  mou'. 

Sing  on,  O  !  sing  on,  though  ye  mak'  me  but  fonder 
Of  him  that  my  hcrrit  liame  never  will  see, 

Vont  yon  rising  star  taken  to  the  bright  Heaven — 
My  dwelling  is  lanely,  wee  Willie,  for  thee. 
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JAMES      COOK. 

JAMES  COOK  was  born  in  Paisley,  on  21st  December, 
1824.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  one  of  whose  artistic 
works  is  a  most  interesting  and  pretty  picture  of  a  part  of 
Paisley,  was  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter  in  this  town. 
When  the  old  Burgher  Meeting- House,  in  the  Abbey  Close, 
was  taken  down  in  June,  1827,  to  make  way  for  a  new 
church  to  be  erected  in  its  place,  a  grand  view  was  obtained 
from  the  foot  of  Causeyside  of  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
lofty  west  gable  of  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Cook  took,  from  the 
foot  of  St.  Mirin  Street  and  Causeyside,  a  painting  of  the 
view  thus  thrown  open  This  painting  was  so  much  admired 
that  in  1836  it  was  lithographed  and  published,  the  lithograph 
being  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  R.  Macnair  and  Rev.  P. 
Brewster,  ministers  of  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  publication. 
On  the  foreground  of  the  painting  there  are,  with  other 
subjects,  introduced  the  figure  of  Mr.  John  Hart,  tailor,  father 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hart,  writer,  with  two  of  his  greyhounds ; 
also,  Betty  Boyd,  attending  to  the  sale  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  earthenware,  on  the  street ;  while  a  part  of  the  Turf  Inn, 
afterwards  the  site  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  is  also  seen. 
This  lithograph,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  possess  a  copy,  is 
now  very  scarce.  The  artist  died  on  26th  November,  1841, 
aged  49  years. 

Mr.  Cook,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  learned  the  trade 
of  a  letter -press  printer  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Neilson, 
and  in  1853  commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  John  Cook,  started  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  Paisley  ami  Rcufravshirc  Gazette^  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  29th  October,  1864. 
Mr.  John  Cook,  the  first  editor,  died  on  25th  October,  1882. 
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Mr.  James  Cook  then  assumed  the  editorship;  and  having,  at 
the  end  of  1883,  bought  the  printing  material  and  copyright 
of  the  Paisley  Herald^  another  weekly  newspaper,  incor- 
porated that  paper  with  the  Gazette,  which  was  henceforth 
published  under  the  combined  title  of  the  Paisley  and 
Renfrcivshire  Gazette  and  Paisley  Herald.  The  printing 
of  the  newspaper,  which  has  a  wide  circulation,  is,  with  an 
extensive  general  printing  business,  carried  on  in  handsome 
and  commodious  premises  erected  in  High  Street,  in  1884, 
by  Mr.  Cook.  The  Paisley  and  Renfravshire  Gazette  is 
widely  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  ably  conducted 
newspapers  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Cook,  in  the  midst  of  his  busy  literary  avocations, 
still  finds  enough  of  leisure  to  enable  him  to  pay  occasional 
court  to  the  muse.  At  the  end  of  1887  he  produced  for 
private  circulation  a  handsome  volume  entitled  "  Mis- 
cellanies," being  a  collection  of  some  of  his  own  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  verse  to  the  Gazette,  a  few  copies  of 
which  contributions  were  printed  from  the  newspaper  types 
for  preservation.  From  this  volume  I  give  a  selection  of 
some  of  his  "  Random  Rhymes." 

Mr.  Cook  is  also  a  devoted  scientist,  and  has  taken  a  for- 
ward place  among  students  of  the  algae  that  fringe  our  shores. 

VISIT   OF 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES 

(Baron  and  Baroness  of  Renfrew) 

TO  BLYTHSWOOI)  AND  RENFREW, 

OCIOIIF.R    16   AND    17,    1876. 

( I\x  tract. ) 

III. 

In  fairy  talc,  a  Prince  of  eld 
Through  regions  wild  his  pathway  held, 
Until  at  last  he  venturous  came 
To  moated  castle  lost  to  fame. 
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Full  many  a  century  had  fled 
Since,  in  his  wrath,  Enchanter  dread 
Had  o*er  it  cast  a  spell  of  power, 
From  dungeon  deep  to  topmost  tower. 
The  life  its  courts  and  halls  that  filled 
Was  in  that  very  instant  chilled, 
And  in  their  task  or  attitude 
At  once  the  inmates  trance-like  stood. 
Speech  died  upon  the  arrested  tongue, 
The  bell  was  silenced  as  it  swung. 
High  in  mid-air  the  rising  bird, — 
The  leaf  as  by  the  breeze  'twas  stirred, — 
The  smoke  that  from  the  chimneys  curled, - 
The  banner  floating  half  unfurled, — 
Stiffened  and  froze,  and  in  their  place 
Of  motion  ne*er  again  gave  trace. 

Beneath  this  dark  enchantment's  sway, 
Till  destined  ages  passed  away, — 
Till  the  Deliverer  drew  nigh, — 
The  fated  castle  was  to  lie. 
But  He  who  now  approached  from  far. 
Bom  'neath  a  bright  propitious  star, 
Possessed  power  that,  as  he  came  near, 
Dispelled  the  charm  of  dread  and  fear. 
The  spell-bound  gates  flew  open  wide. 
The  sentinel  resumed  his  stride, 
The  dogs  afield  began  to  bark. 
The  air  rang  with  the  song  of  lark, 
The  charger  whinnied  in  his  stall. 
The  clock  ticked  on  the  chamber  wall. 
The  maids  their  lovely  mistress  dressed, 
The  mistress  her  pet  bird  caressed  ; 
The  king,  surrounded  by  his  court. 
Discussed  affairs  of  high  import ; 
And  life,  with  all  its  smiles  and  tears, 
Suspended  during  untold  years, 
Sudden  resumed  its  wonted  coui-se, 
Anew  exerted  all  its  force. 
The  charm  that  long  had  reigned  supreme, 
Melted  away  like  troubled  dream. 


O'er  Renfre^v,  too,  a  spell  had  hung. 

But  now  that  spell's  la^I  knell  had  rung. 

A  Prince  of  might  was  on  his  way 

To  break  the  tranct  'nealh  which  il  lay,— 

To  rouse  it  from  its  slumber  deep. 

To  dissipate  its  charmixl  bleep. 

No  [Ki«ing  thargiT  he  bestrode, 

Through  no  dark  glades  he  doubt  fill  rode. 

No  unknown  dangers  lurked  around, 

No  beast  of  prey  might  on  him  bound, 

No  magic  grot  he  might  descry, 

Nor  towers  scarce  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

His  course  was  fixed,  its  end  was  known, 

And  every  care  to  guard  it  shown. 

He  Iraveiled  swift  on  lines  of  steel. 

And  ^(cam  impelled  his  carriage  wheel, — 
That  carriage,  driven  with  such  dread  force 
As  would  have  caused  the  magic  hor^e. 
That  llgurcs  in  Arabian  talc. 
In  match  of  speed  (o  faint  and  fail. 


Now  on  the  Bui^h  slrecls  He  stands. 
And  RKNt'RKW  bursts  it.t  charmed  bands. 
Its  thronging  crowds  new  life  enjoy, — 
Sings  tiiniil  girl,  shouts  venturous  boy  ; 
lis  agetl  grand-dames  wag  their  heads, 
Its  invalids  forsake  their  beds. 
Its  politicians  dim  descry 
A  future  of  prosperity,  — 
In  vision  see  its  miles  of  quays, 
I(h  liar[[ues  nlloat  on  hundred  seas ; 
lt.->  ^treets  and  scjuares  extending  wide. 
And  princely  homes  on  every  side  ; 
Its  I'ruvost  sl.ind  a  belled  Knight, 
Its  lands  once  mure  a  King's  delight ', 
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Whose  shrinking  form  of  flexile  grace, 
And  manners  mild,  and  beauteous  face, 
Have  in  the  nation's  heart  found  place. 
"  To  her  each  lady's  look  was  lent, 
**  On  her  each  gazer's  eye  was  bent  ; " 
And  her  soft  eyes,  in  sweet  amaze, 
With  touching  glance  returned  the  gaze. 
For  all  around  the  Royal  pair 
Were  shining  lamps  and  blossoms  rare, 
And  a  well-ranged  though  eager  crowd 
#       In  ringing  cheers  gave  welcome  loud. 

The  Prince's  eye,  accustomed  long 

To  scan  the  passions  of  a  throng, 

Sure  ne'er  in  huger  crowds  might  trace 

A  warmer  welcome  in  each  face. 

In  lands  beyond  the  rising  sun 

His  Royal  course  of  late  had  run. 

And  all  the  pomp  of  gorgeous  Ind 

Must  yet  have  rested  on  his  mind. 

But  not  the  princes  nor  their  trains. 

Spread  countless  o'er  those  Eastern  plains ; 

The  low  salaams  of  sycophants, 

The  avenues  of  elephants  ; 

Nor  all  the  gold  and  jewels  bright, 

Nor  all  the  plumes  lliat  danced  in  light. 

Had  half  the  love  or  joy  expressed 

That  thus  this  ancient  Town  confessed. 


But  even  Royal  visits  must  clo>e  ; 
And  hence  to  Renfrew^  station  flows 
A  crowd,  who  wish  to  have  to  tell 
They  witnessed  Royalty's  farewell. 
The  august  pair,  though  travel-tired, 
Vet  say  h:)\v  much  they  have  admired 
The  elforls  made,  the  evciy  measure, 
To  make  their  vi>it  full  of  pleasure  ; 
And  Lady  Blylhswood's  glowintj  check 
Receives  affection's  impre-^s  meek 
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From  Royal  lips,  whose  ruby  dye 
Enchants  the  happy  gazer's  eye  ; 
While  her  proud  lord  feels  his  heart  swell 
With  feelings  he  but  ill  could  tell. 

The  mighty  engine  now  appears, 
The  air  is  rent  with  loyal  cheers, 
The  train  melts  from  the  gazer's  sight, 
And  all  is  lost  in  gloom  and  night. 


A  STEEPLE   RHYME. 
Sept^nhetj  i86g, 

I. 

Throughout  the  town  it  was  proclaimed 

By  Crawford,  John,  "The  Great  "^  surnamed. 

That  on  the  sixteenth  of  September 

lie  would,  against  each  Council  member, 

Make  grave  complaint  before  the  people. 

As  to  their  actings  'nent  the  steeple  ; 

And  all  his  townsmen  he  desired 

To  meet  enthusiastic  round  him. 
When  he,  with  indignation  fired, 

Would  tell  a  tale  which  would  astound  them. 
The  news  spread  fast  through  street  and  lane. 

And  fanned  each  patriot's  indignation, 
And  many  a  one,  in  accents  plain. 

Vowed  to  accept  the  invitation. 
Some  went  a  story  sad  to  hear. 
Some  went  to  hiss,  and  some  to  cheer. 


'  Mr.  John  Crawford,  writer,  took  in  i86g  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posal to  take  down  ihc  old  Cross  Steeple,  erected  in  1759.  The  steeple  began,  in 
consequence  of  st)me  drainage  operations  in  High -street,  to  lean  considerably  from 
the  perpendicular  —  so  much  so  as  to  cause  some  alarm  to  the  townspeople,  and  to 
make  it  be  propped  up  with  beams  of  wood.  The  maKi^trates,  at  the  request  of  a 
deputation  from  a  public  mectinjaj,  a;:rccd  to  demolish  the  structure,  and  exposed  the 
site  in  connection  with  tlie  adjoining  buildings  on  each  side  for  sale.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, after  various  reiuoiistrances.  olitaincd  from  the  Court  of  Session  an  interdict 
against  the  proposerl  operation  ;  but  the  interdict  was  after  inquiry  withdrawn,  and 
the  m.iiristrates  allowed  to  carry  out  their  scheme.  Mr  Crawford  was  born  on  loth 
May,  160J,  and  died  on  26lh  bcplembcr,  1874,  in  his  seventy  •  second  year. 
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But  all  expected  ere  *twas  done, 

To  hear  much  **  bitching,"  chafT,  and  fun. 

II. 
Where  the  "  Old  Low"  uprears  its  head. 
The  clamorous  crowd,  with  hurried  tread, 
Passes  the  mounds  where  sleep  the  dead, 

And,  thronging  through  the  door. 
With  willing  coppers  piles  the  plate 
Where  John  M*Kinlay  stands  in  state. 
Like  sentinel  at  palace  gate, 

To  guard  the  precious  store. 
Hark  to  the  still-increasing  hum. 
As  onward,  onward  still  they  come. 
From  Bladda,  near  the  Seedhill  mill  ; 
From  Charleston  and  Carriagchill  ; 
From  Millarston,  where  smoky  fires 
Blaze  like  the  old  funereal  pyres. 
Lean  Williamsburgh  and  Lonend, 
Do  each  its  deputation  send  ; 
And  Millarston  and  Fcrguslie, 

Oakshaw  and  Underwood, 
The  Sneddon,  Croft,  and  Colinslie, 

Send  forth  their  legions  good. 
The  church  is  mobbed  without,  within, 
And  laughter,  cheers,  and  jokes,  and  din 
Bespeak  inijiatience  to  begin. 

III. 
Then  Crawford,  rising  from  his  seat. 
Which  groaned  beneath  his  mighty  weight, 
A  story  told,  'mid  loud  applause. 
Of  ancient  rights  and  ancient  laws  ; 
And  how  the  liberal  Council  bold 
The  steei)lc  and  those  rights  had  sold. 
In  years  long  past,  when  deepening  Cart, 
They'd  acted  a  most  foolish  part  ; 
And  now  they  sought  to  take  away 
The  bj^ire  that  told  the  time  o'  day. 
Of  his  protest  they  had  made  light, 
And  e'en  denied  he  had  a  right. 
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Because  he  lived  in  the  New  Town, 

To  speak  againsl  Iheir  lalting  down 

Thai  steeple  nil,  "  The  Cross  "  designeil. 

Which  Ihey  had  basely  undermined. 

Loud  laughler  now  and  then  arose 

As  with  his  tongue  John  scourged  his  foes  ; 

Invective,  sarcasm,  and  jibe, 

Me  flung  around  on  every  side  ; 

Now  al  the  i'rovust  threw  a  dart, 

And  now  the  Tounclerk  cauied  to  EOiarl. 

Chetr  after  cheer  as  each  hit  told 

Made  John  less  cautious  and  tnore  bold. 

And,  when  he  took  his  seal  again, 

The  house  with  plaudits  rang  amain. 


Parlatie,  whose  silks  of  various  dyes 
Attract  the  noniicring  female  eyes, 
Got  up  among  the  middle  ranks 
And  said  he  Ihonghl  the  meeting's  thanks 

To  Crawford  sure  were  due  ; 
For  he  had  taken  paina  enough 
Each  aching  head  lo  lairly  stuff. 

With  tales  of  ancient  righH  ami  laH-s— 

Miiiglnl  with  much  self-praise— 
For  raising  u])  the  present  cause. 

To  la-.t  Ihem  all  their  days. 
He  ihoHgIn  if,  with  an  ardour  strong 

An.l  zeal  e'eit  somewhal  blind. 
The  Magistrates  had  done  a  wrong. 

It  only  would  be  kind 
For  Crawford  not  to  block  the  vray 

To  putting  matters  right. 
But  yield  his  point  without  delay 

And  give  them  all  delight. 
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Heard  with  dismay  and  sorrow  blended 
The  way  in  which  the  sp)eech  had  ended. 
And,  starting  to  his  feet  distressed. 
His  irate  feelings  thus  expressed  : — 
*  *  The  speaker  surely  doesn't  see 
This  meeting  has  been  called  by  me, 
To  hear  what  I  had  got  to  say 
Upon  the  question  of  the  day  ; 
And  when  I  mark  how  he  would  try 
To  give  my  subject  the  go-by 

I  take  it  much  amiss  : 
At  many  a  meeting  I  have  been, 
And  many  votes  of  thanks  have  seen, 

But  never  one  like  this. " 

The  cheers  that  for  a  space  had  ceased 
Now  suddenly  in  force  increased, 

And  "  Cochran  "  was  the  cry. 
A  laugh  o'er  John's  broad  visage  spread, 

And  twinkled  bright  his  eye  ; 
Then  wiping  his  perspiring  head,    • 
**  Come,  Cochran  put,"  he  smiling  said, 

**  Your  finger  in  the  pye. 
Let's  hear  your  story  now,  go  on," 
Were  the  bold  words  of  valiant  John. 


VI. 

Not  couchant  lion  from  his  rest, 
Nor  cobra,  with  expanded  crest. 

On  foe  incautious  springs 
With  greater  energy  and  heat 
Than  Cochran  rises  from  his  scat, 

While  laughter  round  him  rings. 

*'  With  wish  to  hear,  not  speak,  T  came. 
IJut  since  I  liavc  been  called  by  name, 
I  think  I  would  have  courage  lacked 
Did  I  nut  a.sk  you  to  retract 
Some  of  the  rash  assertions  made 
In  your  boaibastical  tirade. 
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You  say  the  townsfolk  have  been  sold, 
But  how  'twas  done  you  have  not  told, 

Nor  do  I  think  you  can  ; 
For  if  on  either  side  of  Cart 
One  acts  an  independent  part 

I  think  I  am  the  man  ; 
And  I'd  ne'er  join  a  Council  clique 
To  perpetrate  a  shabby  trick, 
Or  rights  or  privileges  sell 
Of  the  good  town  in  which  I  dwell." 
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Loud  cheering  once  more  round  him  rung 
That  drown'd  a  space  the  speaker's  tongue, 

And  stilled  the  hot  debate. 
But  Cochran,  skilled  the  mob  to  rule. 
Allowed  the  clamour  loud  to  cool. 

And  then  went  on  to  state, — 
"  That  he  the  Council  oft  had  press 'd 
To  set  dispute  and  strife  at  rest — 
To  still  the  democratic  gales. 
And  take  the  wind  out  Crawford's  sails — 

By  giving  guarantee 
A  new  and  stately  spire  to  raise, 
Whose  fair  proportions  would  amaze 

All  who  might  come  to  see. 
He  therefore  held  that  Crawford  should 
Indulge  no  more  in  surly  mood, 
But  for  his  town  and  country's  good 

His  interdict  withdraw — 
That,  burying  dislike  and  hate 
Towards  the  town's  chief  magistrate. 
He  should,  before  it  was  too  late. 

Give  up  his  suit  at  law. 
Things  easily  might  be  arranged 
If  present  tactics  were  but  changed, 
And  though  the  spire,  of  old  renown'd. 
Were  levelled  to  the  very  ground, 
Crawford  need  neither  fret  nor  fume — 
They'd  get  another  in  its  room." 
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VII. 

Applaase  anew,  both  long  and  load. 
Now  burst  from  the  excited  crowd. 
Enough  to  rend  the  ancient  walls  ; 
When  Crawford,  rising,  silence  calls. 
And  says, — **  Our  friend  advises  right- 
It's  just  what  I  have  said  all  night ; 
But,  as  youVe  only  heard  my  tale. 

You  can't  know  what  to  do 
Till  with  the  Council  you  prevail 

To  tell  their  story  too. 
And,  therefore,  now  before  we  part, 
I  think  that  you,  with  mind  and  heart. 

Your  thanks  should  loud  express 
To  Mair,*  who  with  no  small  renown 
Has  pled  that  in  his  native  town. 

Despite  a  servile  press, 
Our  steeple  still  should  tower  in  pride, 
A  feature  in  the  landscape  wide. 
The  Scotch  bar  hasn't  lost  its  fame 
By  what  he  uttered  in  your  name  ; 
So  let  us  give  him  three  hurras  ! " — 
The  words  were  lost  in  loud  applause. 

And  then  the  crowd,  with  motion  fleet, 
Flocked  outwards  noisy  to  the  street, 
Leaving  John  victor  in  the  field 
Still  more  determined  not  to  yield. 


*  W.  Ludovic  Mair,  advocate,  Edinburgh,  a  native  of  Paisley,  who  conducted  Mr. 
Crawfurd's  caKC  before  ihe  Court  of  Se^Mon.  He  has  .since  been  appointed  Sheriff  of 
the  Airdric  division  of  the  County  of  Lanark. 
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ANDREW    JAMES    SYMINGTON. 

ANDREW  JAMES  SYMINGTON  was  bom  at  Paisley 
on  27th  July,  1825.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
merchants  there.  Two  of  his  father's  brothers  were  eminent 
clerg}Tnen  in  Paisley, — the  Rev.  Andrew  Symington,  Paisley, 
who  died  22nd  September,  1853;  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Symington.  On  leaving  the  Paisley  Grammar  School,  where 
he  received  his  education,  he  joined  the  firm  of  his  late 
father,  which  he  and  an  elder  brother  conducted. 

From  an  early  period  Mr.  Symington  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1848  he  published  a  volume 
of  poetry,  entitled,  "  Harebell  Chimes,  or  Summer  Memories 
and  Musings."  In  1855  a  volume,  entitled,  "Genevieve, 
and  other  Poems,"  was  printed  for  private  circulation.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  "The 
Beautiful  in  Nature,  Art,  and  Life."  In  1859  he  visited 
Iceland  ;  and  in  1862  there  followed  a  narrative  of  his  travels 
there,  under  the  title  of  "  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Faroe 
and  Iceland."  In  1862  a  second  edition  of  "Harebell 
Chimes,"  with  additional  poems,  was  published.  In  1870 
his  last  publication  was  entitled,  "  Reasonableness  of  Faith  ; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Hymns  and  Verses  of 
Consolation  and  Hope."  Mr.  Symington  is  still  alive,  and 
engaged  in  business  in  Glasgow. 

SPRING    SONG. 

Old  winter  flieth  to  the  north 

With  his  icy  cold  ; 
Crocuses  arc  peeping  forth — 

Lilac,  saffron,  gold. 

The  sap  stirs  'neath  the  sun's  warm  ray, 
Quick 'ning  with  the  spring ; 
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Buds  are  bursting  on  each  spray, 
Birds  begin  to  sing. 

Fair  blossoms  crown  the  lichen*d  rocks, 

Gleaming  in  the  sun  ; 
Fields  are  dotted  white  with  flocks, 

Where  clear  waters  run. 

The  swallows  twittering  'neath  the  height. 

Dart  on  rapid  wing 
Through  the  belfry,  'gainst  the  light ; 

Love  'wakes  with  the  spring  ! 

And  should  not  then  man's  heart  rejoice 

In  this  flush  of  joy? 
Hearing  Nature's  happy  voice. 

Why  should  care  annoy  ? 

Ah  !  were  the  soul  itself  but  free 

From  the  jars  of  sin  ! 
All  were  sweetest  harmony — 

Joy  is  from  within. 


NATURE    MUSICAL. 

There  is  music  in  the  storm,  love, 

When  the  tempest  rages  high  ; 
It  whispers  in  the  summer  breeze 

A  soft,  sweet  lullaby. 
There  is  music  in  the  night 

When  the  joyous  nightingale 
Clear  warbling,  fillcth  with  his  song 

The  hillside  and  the  vale. 

Then  sing,  sing,  sing, 

l"'(»r  music  breathes  in  everything. 

There  is  mu^ic  by  the  shore,  love. 
When  foaming  billows  dash  ; 

It  echoes  in  the  thunder  peal, 
When  vivid  lightnings  tlaah. 
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There  is  music  by  the  shore 

In  the  stilly  noon  of  night, 
When  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean  fade 

In  the  clear  moonlight. 

There  is  music  in  the  soul,  love, 

When  it  hears  the  gushing  swell. 
Which,  like  a  dream  intensely  soft, 

Peals  from  the  lily -bell. 
There  is  music,  music  deep, 

In  the  soul  that  looks  on  high, 
When  myriad  sparkling  stars  sing  out 

Their  pure  sphere  harmony. 

There  is  music  in  the  glance,  love, 

Which  speaketh,  from  the  heart, 
Of  a  sympathy  in  souls 

That  never  more  would  part. 
There  is  music  in  the  note 

Of  the  cooing  turtle-dove  ; 
There  is  music  in  the  voice 

Of  dear  ones  whom  we  love. 

There  is  music  everywhere,  love, 

To  the  pure  of  spirit  given  ; 
And  sweetest  music  heard  on  earth 

But  whispers  chat  of  heaven. 
O  !  all  is  music  there  ! — 

'Tis  the  language  of  the  sky  ! — 
Sweet  hallelujahs  there  resound, 

Eternal  harmony  ! 

Then  sing,  sing,  sing. 

For  music  breathes  in  everything. 


THE     SNOW. 

I  stood  gazing  from  the  window 

On  the  fleecy  snow 
Falling,  falling,  ever  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
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And  I  felt  the  downy  stillness 

To  be  more  sublime 
Than  the  thunder -flakes,  like  ages, 

In  the  lapse  of  time  ! 

Bright  sun  !  blue  skies  !     Now  the  orchard 

Hath  no  air  of  gloom  ; 
White 'Clothed,  down- weigh 'd  branches  seeming 

Laden  with  summer  bloom. 

Not  a  shroud  !  an  eider  mantle, 

Shielding  earth  from  storm, 
Is  the  friendly  snow  ;  it  keepeth 

Flower  and  grass  -  blade  warm  ! 

So  with  chilly,  biting  trials, 

Rightly  understood, 
God  aye  watching  those  that  love  Him, 

Worketh  all  for  good. 
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JOHN      POLSON. 

JOHN  POLSON,  of  Westmount,  Paisley,  and  of  Castle 
Levan,  near  Gourock,  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was  born 
there  on  25th  February,  1825.  His  great-grandfather, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  left  Caithness  when  a 
young  and  newly -married  man,  and  settled  in  Ayrshire, 
working  as  a  gardener  to  a  country  gentleman.  When  his 
family  had  increased  to  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  he 
removed  to  Paisley,  crossing  Glenifier  Braes  on  foot,  with 
his  own  horse  and  cart  carrying  the  household  gear,  no 
doubt  attracted  there  in  order  to  obtain  profitable  employ- 
ment for  his  numerous  family.  They  setlled  first  of  all  in 
Sneddon,  but  soon  after  took  a  nineteen  years'  lease  of  a 
house  and  piece  of  ground  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road  at 
Millarston.  The  house  was  only  taken  down  a  few  years 
ago.  The  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  the  house  had  inscribed 
on  it  1767,  and  can  still  be  seen  there  in  the  wall  enclosing 
the  field.^      In  addition  to  farming  this  piece  of  ground  he 

^  Mr.  John  Wilson,  in  his  **  View  of  Renfrewshire,"  page  176,  states 
that  a  Turnpike  Act  was  obtained  in  1753  for  making  certain  roads  from 
Glasgow  to  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Ayr— viz  ,  to  Floak,  on  the 
Kilmarnock  road ;  and  that  the  road  from  the  Three-Mile-House  to 
Clerksbridge,  on  the  road  to  Beith,  was  formed  about  1 762.  This  new 
road,  after  leaving  Wellmeadow  Street,  Paisley,  went  through  lands 
covered  with  broom,  thereby  establishing  the  pleasant  and  appropriate 
name  of  Broomlands  Street— at  first  called  New  Sandholes, — and  then 
passed  on  to  Ayrshire.  The  house  that  Mr.  Poison's  ancestors  occupied, 
was  therefore  situated  on  the  north  side  of  that  new  road,  opposite 
Millarston.  Prior  to  this  period  the  former  old  Beith  Road,  after 
leaving  Wellmeadow  Street,  passed  through  Old  Sandholes — so  called 
from  the  sub-soil  consisting  of  sand — next  crossed  the  present  head  of 
John  Street,  then  went  to  the  north  of  the  Martyrs*  Church,  afterwards 
going  westwards  in  front  of  Ferguslie  House,  and  along  the  ridge  of 
rising  ground,  onward  to  the  Candrcn  Burn,  which  it  crossed  somewhat 
north  of  the  present  road  leading  to  Elderslie.  Many  will  remember 
that  the  road  on  the  top  of  the  rising  ground  west  of  Ferguslie  H< 
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obtained  employment  as  a  labourer,  and  died  there  at  the 
advanced  age  of  93  years.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  Poison's 
grandfather,  continued  afterwards  to  occupy  the  same  house 
and  ground,  and  was  besides  a  hand -loom  weaver  by  trade. 
He  also  taught,  in  his  workshop,  young  men  the  art  of 
weaving.  When  Mr.  Poison's  grandfather  died  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  house  and  ground — which  had  come  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Poison's  Mill — by  his  eldest  son, 
who  was  Mr.  Poison's  father.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
weaving  trade,  but  gave  it  up,  either  because  it  had  begun 
to  be  depressed,  or  because  he  disliked  close  confinement, 
and  he  opened  a  small  shop  in  Wellmeadow  Street  to  sell 


was  skirted  with  numerous  Scotch  fir  trees  having  long  bare  trunks,  with 
weather-beaten  tops  of  great  age.  Mr.  Win.  Barr,  writer,  in  1835,  the 
owner  of  the  ground  on  the  north  side  of  this  part  of  the  road,  attempted  to 
close  it,  and  the  inhabitants  in  Millarston  and  Fergiislie,  who  claime<l 
the  privilege  of  walking  on  it,  stoutly  objected  to  such  a  measure.  At  a 
meetingof  the  Town  Council,  held  on  26th  April,  1836,  a  petition  subscribed 
by  540  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  villages,  who  disputed  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Barr  to  shut  up  that  part  of  the  old  Beith  Road  which  adjoined 
his  property,  was  presented,  craving  that  body's  interference  and  aid  to 
preserve  theij  rights.  On  this  petition  being  read  at  tlie  Council  Board, 
a  lively  scene  ensued,  as  reported  in  the  Paisley  Advertiser  of  the  30th  of 
April,  1836.  Mr.  Barr,  who  had  taken  a  seat  in  the  strangers'  gallery, 
with  consummate  effrontery  rose  and  stated  that  having  learned  that 
such  a  petition  was  to  be  presented,  he  had  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  At  once  several  of  the 
members  of  Council  objected  to  Mr.  Barr  interrupting  the  proceedings, 
and  held  his  conduct  to  be  grossly  irregular.  Mr.  Barr  still  insisted 
that  he  had  the  right  to  be  heard,  though  frequently  called  upon  to 
desist  by  the  Provost,  who  at  last  commanded  the  Town  Council 
officers  to  put  him  out  of  the  Council  Chambers.  Mr.  Barr  said  if  the 
Provost  would  touch  him  with  one  of  his  fingers  and  desired  him  to 
go  out,  he  would  do  so.  The  Provost  in  a  very  indignant  tone  said 
he  would  not  degrade  himself  so  far.  Tiic  town  ofiicers  not  appearing 
disposed  to  lay  hands  on  Mr.  I^arr,  the  Provost  sent  for  a  police  officer, 
who  requested  Mr.  Barr  to  withdraw.  Mr.  ]>;irr  sai<l  he  looked  on  the 
police  officer  as  the  representative  of  the  Provo>t,  and  accordingly 
retired.  On  the  Town  Council  declining  t<^  interfere  in  this  matter, 
many  meetings  were  afterwards  held  by  the  ]')etitioners,  including  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Old  Low  Church,  but  the  whule  matter  ended 
in  the  old  Bcith   Road  being  finally  closed. 
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furnishings.     He  also  visited  the  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  did  a  little  wholesale  trade  in  the  same  line. 
Ladies'  dresses  at  that  time  had  bishop  sleeves  and  other 
expansive   features   about   them   which   required    stiffened 
muslins  and  buckrams  to  keep  them   in  shape,  and  these 
were  sold  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Poison's  father.     In  returning 
one  day  from  a  visit  to  Johnstone,  he  called  at  the  weaving 
shop  in  John  Street,  of  an  old  apprentice  of  his  grandfather's, 
and  found  him  weaving  a  buckram  web.    It  occurred  to  Mr. 
Poison  that  as  he  understood  weaving  and  was  a  seller  of 
these  goods,  he  might  manufacture  them  to  at  least  supply 
his  own  shop.     From  this  idea  came  the  whole  maize  starch 
trade  of  Paisley,  and  of  this  country.    Mr.  Poison  got  a  web 
of  that  cloth  successfully  woven  and  finished,  and  many 
more  besides.     A  visit  was  made  to  Glasgow  with  a  sample 
of  the  goods,  and  a  small  order  obtained  from  Messrs.  J.  & 
W.    Campbell,   which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  trade  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Httle  shop.      The  business 
increased  steadily  ;  a  dwelling  house  opposite  the  shop  was 
rented,   and,   after    undergoing    some    alterations,   it  was 
dignified  with   the   name  of  warehouse.     Then  followed  a 
removal  to  larger  premises  in  High  Street,  and  afterwards  to 
still  larger  in  Causeyside.     Other  firms  commenced  to  make 
the  same  class  of  goods,  thereby  causing  competition,  and 
then  the  profits  of  the  trade  declined.     So  many  of  the  firms 
gave  up  the  business  that  only  two  of  any  note  remained — 
those  of  Mr.   Poison  under  the  name  of  John  Poison  & 
Coy.,  and  John  Brown's  under  the  name  of  William  Brown 
c^  Son.      The  number  of  finishers  of  that  class  of  goods 
was  by  this  time  also  reduced  to  two,  and  these  were  not  in 
a  prosperous  state.     In  these  circumstances  a  coalition,  not 
as   yet   of  the   two  chief  manufacturers,   but  only  of  the 
leading  partners  of  each  —  that  is  Mr.  Poison,  senior,  and 
Mr.  John  Brown  —  was  formed  to  acquire  the  works  of  o; 
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the  two  firms  of  finishers,  viz.,  those  at  Thnishcraig,  then 
called  Thurscraig,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  all  the  goods 
of  the  two  manufacturing  firms.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
firm  of  Brown  &  Poison. 

Mr.  Poison,  senior,  had  the  management  of  the  business 
of  the  new  firm  at  Thnishcraig ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
operations,  his  attention  was  directed  to  sago  and  flour  as 
being  capable  of  being  bleached  and  made  suitable  for  the 
stiffening  of  the  goods  made  by  his  firm.  Having  found  it 
suitable,  it  occurred  to  him,  as  on  the  former  occasion  in 
regard  to  the  weaving,  that  another  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  a  step  forward.  If  sago  flour  made  a  starch  advantageous 
for  their  use,  might  it  not  be  advantageous  for  household 
use  also?  A  difficulty  had  to  be  faced  at  the  outset,  for 
this  starch  did  not  granulate  well ;  that  is,  did  not  form 
into  pipes,  or  crystals  so  called,  in  drying  as  wheat  -starch 
did.  Mr.  Poison  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  devised  the 
plan  of  making  small  packets  to  be  sold  at  a  penny  a  piece, 
and  then  enveloping  them  in  seven-pound  quantities  for 
convenience  of  handling.  From  this  sprung  the  "  Powder 
Starch  "  trade. 

Mr.  Poison  received  his  education  in  the  Paisley  Grammar 
School.  Being  a  successful  scholar  he  obtained  several 
rewards  of  merit.  In  1835,  a  prize  for  composition — Eng- 
lish and  Latin  ;  in  1836,  a  prize  in  literature — Latin  and 
English  ;  in  history — ancient  and  modern  ;  in  composition 
and  criticism  ;  and  in  antiquities.  In  1837  he  received  a 
prize  in  history  in  connection  with  geography  and 
chronology,  and  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities. — Robert 
Brmvn's  History  of  the  Paisley  Grammar  School^  p.  jctj, 
506,  507,  508. 

In  1843  Mr.  Poison's  father  died  when  the  firm  was  only 
three  years  old.  Mr.  Poison  was  then  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  nevertheless  courageously  and  manfully  took  his 
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place  in  the  firm.  The  starch  trade  fell  to  his  charge,  and 
he  aften^'ards  added  to  the  sago -flour  trade  a  wheaten 
starch,  then  a  starch  from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  in  1854 
he  took  out  a  patent  for  the  latter.  The  Americans  were 
ahead  of  this  country  in  point  of  time  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  from  maize ;  but  Mr.  Poison's  invention  was  not  the 
less  original  on  that  account,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  at  the  time,  much  less  did  he  know  the  process.  But 
Mr.  Poison  claims  to  have  been  ahead  of  them  in  respect  of 
having  elaborated  a  better  process. 

This  important  industry  in  Paisley  of  making  corn-flour, 
which  is  just  the  pure  starch  from  maize,  has,  under  the 
energetic  management  of  Mr.  Poison  and  his  partners  and 
other  enterprising  firms,  risen  to  be  a  gigantic  and  profitable 
trade. 

Mr.  Poison,  in  the  midst  of  the  prosecution  of  his  business 
with  all  its  worry,  consecrated  some  of  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits.  When  residing  in  Nice  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  which  had  suffered  greatly,  his  visits  to  Monte  Carlo 
and  Monaco  in  that  district  gave  him  an  oi)portunity  of 
witnessing  and  learning  the  evils  connected  with  the 
gambling  tables  there.  His  first  publication  on  this  subject 
was  in  1881,  and  so  highly  was  the  work  esteemed  by  the 
public  that  it  went  through  four  editions.  The  volume, 
entitled  *'  Monaco  and  its  Gaming  Tables,"  is  handsomely 
produced,  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Mr.  Poison  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  public  press  on  various  subjects, 
such  as — '*  Affluence,  Poverty,  and  Pauperism,"  **  The 
Church  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the 
Christian  Church,"  and  *'  Irish  Crime." 

Mr.  Poison  also  in  traversing  the  paths  of  literature  has 
occasionally  found  opportunity  to  woo  the  muse,  and  has 
produced  poetical  pieces  which  have  found  their  way  into 
the  periodical  press.     I  give  two  specimens  of  these,  and  I 
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hope  he  will  yet  have  al!  his  poetical  effusions  collected  and 
offered  to  the  public  in  permanent  book  form. 
HOLY  LOCH,  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

<k,etta/inc 

Holy  Locli,  in  Automn's  glow, 

Mirrors  back  the  tranquil  sty  ; 
Length'ning  ^hadou's  come  and  go, 

On  the  shining  hill-sides  nigh. 
Sunlit  mountains  far  away — 

Touch  the  azure  vault  above  ; 
Fleecy  clouds  around  them  stray, 

Ever  changing  as  they  move. 
Wavelets  sparkle  as  they  fall, 

Gently' breaking  on  the  shore  ; 
Sea-biriis  to  each  other  call. 

Circling  all  the  heavens  o'er. 
Wearied  Clyde,  in  Sabbath  rest, 

Now  the  six  days'  work  is  o'er. 
Gently  heaves  like  manly  breast 

After  latiour  long  and  sore. 
All  is  bright  as  heaven  on  earth 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
Tranquil  as  al  Summer's  birth, 

Tho'  the  viinler  time  is  near. 
Thus  it  should  be  in  our  life. 

In  Ibe  autumn  of  our  year; 
Sabbath- rest  from  wtek  of  strife. 

Nothing  sad,  though  death  is  near. 
Lonesome  grave,  s«  eet  life  must  sever 

I''[.<ni  tile  joy.-,  of  eartli  and  ^ky  ; 


Changed  in  iiotliing  b 
Ulsc  again  to  suuiiy 
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Waters,  from  the  cloudy  sky, 

Poured  into  the  ocean  main, 
Rest  awhile,  then  mount  on  high 

To  the  heavens  from  whence  they  came. 

Autumn  leaves  that  strew  the  plain 

Turn  to  dust,  and  sink  from  view  ; 
Strangely  wrought  in  dark  domain. 

Rise,  as  sap,  to  bud  anew. 

After  Winter  comes  the  Spring, 
Autumn's  child  from  Winter's  womb  ; 

Death  but  comes  new  life  to  bring, 
Glorious  offspring  of  the  tomb. 

Death  and  life  in  endless  rounds, 

Suns  that  set  and  rise  again, 
Systems  to  creation's  bounds, 

Circle  round  the  great  Amen.  • 


I  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  DRUM.* 

I  must  follow  the  drum — I  have  plighted  my  troth 

To  a  soldier  so  gallant  and  true  ; 
He  will  go  where  his  Queen  and  his  country  command. 

And  I'll  follow — the  wide  world  through. 
For  a  soldier's  life — though  he  seeks  no  strife, — 

Is  aye  at  his  country's  call ; 
At  home  or  afar,  in  peace  or  in  war, 

His  country's  good  is  his  all. 

I  must  follow  the  drum — I  have  taken  the  ring 

From  my  soldier's  own  faithful  hand  ; 
Hchind  are  my  ancestors'  ivy-clad  towers, 

Before  me  a  far  distant  land. 


^  ScF.NK. — A  marriage  party.      The  bride  (a  peer's  daughter)  just 
married  to  a  young  officer  expecting  to  be  ordered  on  foreign  service,  is 
asked  where  she  is  going  to  live.     She  replies  :     **  I  am  now  a  soldier* 
wife,  and  I  must  follow  the  drum." 
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I  mna  follow  the  dium — whcrcsoercr  it  leads 

For  its  marching  orders  are  clear  ; 
Its  tattU'tat'tat  l»  each  true  soldier*:*  call. 

And  ril  follow  mv  <ioIdier  dear. 

When  the  battle* )»  shrill  trumpet  shall  call  him  awaj 

From  my  side — and  he  leaves  me  alone — 
My  prayer*  will  j^o  with  him,  till  <ife  he  return^ 

With  honour  and  victor)'  won. 
But  if  he  should  fall,  a>  he  faces  the  foe 

In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  fray, 
V\\  meet  in  a  brighter  and  happier  land 

The  soldier  I've  wedded  to-day. 


WILLIAM      RITCHIE. 

WILLIAM  RITCHIE  was  bom  in  Paisley  in  1827. 
His  fatlier,  Goiirly  Ritchie,  who  was  bom  in  the  district 
of  Saucel,  Paisley,  was  a  blacksmith  to  trade ;  and  after 
working  for  many  years  with  the  lale  David  Brown,  Back 
Sneddon  Street,  he  went  to  Underwood  Mill,  where  he 
remained  till  it  was  burned  down  in  July,  1846,  a  period  of 
22  years.  After  ihat  occurrence  he  worked  in  different 
places  in  the  country,  and,  coming  back  to  Paisley  again,  he 
died  about  two  years  ago.  His  son  William,  after  receiving 
his  education  at  Mr.  John  Millar's  School  in  Glen  Street, 
served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  blacksmith  with  Messrs.  Barr 
and  M'Nab,  engineers.  Paisley.'  He  afterwards  went  to 
Underwood  Mill,  and  worked  at  his  trade  along  with  his 
father,  and  left  that  work  along  with  him.  After  working 
at  different  times  with  several  masters  in  this  country,  he 
went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  remained  two  years;  and  on 
reluming  to  this  country  he  next  visited  America,  still 
working  at  his  trade  wherever  he  went.  When  he  came 
back  to  this  country  he  wrought  in  different  places, — for 
example,  he  was  eleven  years  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  and 
ultimately  he  went  to  Kilbatchan,  where  he  still  lives.  It 
was  not  till  he  returned  from  Calcutta,  where  his  eyesight 
greatly  failed,  thai  he  commenced  to  indulge  in  writing 
verse  for  his  amusement  in  ihe  winter  evenings.  Mr. 
Ritchie  possesses  in  no  small  degree  the  greatly-envied  gift 
by  many,  in  almost  every  grade  of  society,  the  power  of 
writing  wilh  facility  poetical  pieces  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
local  or  public  occurrence  on  which  he  does  not  fail  to  make 
known,  in  thyme,  his  opinions  thereon.     His  poetical  pieces 

1  Barr  &  M'Nab,  vol.  L,  p.  437. 
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have  not  been  collected  and  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
but  some  specimens  of  them  are  appended  to  this  brief 
notice  of  his  life. 

LINES  ON  THE  VISIT  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY, 
QUEEN  VICTORIA,  to  GLASGOW  and  PAISLEY,  24TH 
AUGUST,  1888. 

Dedicated  to  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Campbell. 

Welcome  to  our  ancient  city,  India's  Empress,  Britain's  Queen  ! 
Loyal  people  wait  upon  you  ;  in  their  hearts  you  reigii  supreme. 
Heralds  !  sound  aloud  the  trumpet,  welcome  the  Queen  of  British  Isles 
To  Scotland,  the  land  of  her  forefathers,  where  valour  reigns  and  beauty 

smiles ; 
Louder  still,  you  heralds,  sound  !  see  your  Queen  triumphant  comes 
To  grace  the  courts  of  your  Exhibition,  'midst  cheers  of  thousands  and 

din  of  dnims. 
A  Mother,  a  Woman,  Queen  and  Empress,  shall  grace  the  halls  of  old 

Blythswood, 
May  heaven  defend  our  Sovereign  Lady,  descendant  of  the  Royal  Stuart 

blood. 

Then  come  to  our  land,  'tis  loyalty  calls 

From  the  peasant's  low  cot  and  gay  lordly  halls. 

Come  to  the  land  of  the  rocky -bound  shore. 

With  its  snow -covered  mountains  and  wild  cataract's  roar. 

Welcome,  Victoria  !  who  in  our  hearts  reigns  supreme, 

India's  Empress,  Britannia's  loved  Queen, 

To  Glasgow,  the  centre  of  historical  lore, 

To  our  courts  of  industry,  we  thy  j)rcscnce  implore. 

They  come  from  the  cot  and  baronial  home 

To  pay  homage  to  you,  who  sit  on  the  throne 

O'er  a  nation  of  heroes,  who  at  the  bugle's  loud  call 

Round  your  standard  would  rally  or  in  battle  would  fall. 

Then  come,  etc. 

*Tis  Scotland,  the  land  of  the  mist  and  the  heather, 
Whose  warriors  of  old  round  your  ^ircs  they  did  gather, 
And  fought  the  proud  Despot,  who  tried  to  advance 
With  his  countless  hosts  and  the  eagles  of  France  ; 
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With  the  trophies  we  won,  and  flags  proudly  unfurled, 
At  our  Queen's  royal  command  we  defy  all  the  world. 
United  as  one,  we  throw  away  fears. 
Our  trust  in  our  Statesmen,  Army,  and  brave  Volunteers. 

Then  come,  etc. 

Shout  with  gladness,  old  Seestu,  thy  Queen  comes  in  splendour, 

To  grace  thy  Clark  Halls  of  modern  grandeur ; 

And  the  famed  ancient  Abbey  that  for  ages  has  stood, 

Where  lie  the  remain*^  of  the  Stuarts  of  her  own  royal  blood. 

Then  light  up  the  halls  of  loyal  Blythswood, 

Where  will  sit  Britannia's  Queen,  the  noble  and  good  ; 

May  the  Rose  and  the  Thistle  for  ever  entwine, 

And  uphold  our  loved  Queen  and  her  ancestral  line. 

Welcome  to  our  land,  'tis  loyalty  calls 

From  the  pea.sant's  low  cot  and  gay  lordly  halls. 

Welcome  to  the  land  of  the  rocky -bound  shore. 

With  its  snow -covered  mountains  and  wild  cataract's  roar. 


O  TELL  TO  ME  OF  GALLANT  DEEDS. 

O  tell  to  me  of  gallant  deeds 

Our  fathers  did  of  yore. 
When  Edward,  with  his  countless  hosts, 

Invaded  Scotia's  shore. 
They  fought  and  conquered  like  true  Scots, 

Led  on  by  Bruce  the  brave. 
On  Bannuckburn,  with  victory  crowned, 

To  a  tyrant  would  be  no  slave. 

Long  haN  old  Scotland  led  the  van 

On  many  a  well -fought  field  ; 
Brave  and  undaunted  are  her  sons — 

To  the  foe  they  will  not  yield. 
Victory  or  death  is  their  cr}', 

For  Scotland  is  their  fatherland. 
As  they  rush  like  lightning  on  the  foe 

At  their  leaders'  stem  command. 
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Their  colours  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Their  pipes  a  slogan  play, 
It  reminds  them  of  the  daring  deeds 

Of  their  fathers'  former  day. 
Their  emblem  is  the  ancient  Thistle, 

Its  motto  "  Touch  us  not," 
It  waves  proudly  on  the  battlefield. 

Borne  by  the  gallant  Scot. . 

Those  are  the  deeds  our  fathers  did. 

And  nobly  have  they  stood, 
That  they  might  dye  their  bayonets'  points 

With  the  haughty  Southern  blood. 
That  Scotland,  as  a  land,  could  boast 

Was  ne'er  conquered  by  the  foe. 
She  is  girded  by  her  rocky  shores 

And  mountains  clad  with  snow. 


TIIK  WESTKRX  HIGHLAND  MAID. 

Sweet  Highland  maid,  beneath  thy  bower 

Of  rugged  crags  and  heath -clad  mountains, 
And  rocky  dens,  with  woody  glens. 

Where  run  the  silvery  fountains. 
This  is  thy  home,  my  Highland  maid. 

Far,  far  away  from  the  busy  throng, 
Thou  as  a  star  of  brightness  shin'st 

Within  thy  native  Highland  home. 

Secluded  from  this  worldly  gaze, 

'Midst  grandeur  wild  thou  bloom'st  unseen, 
A  flower  of  beauty  on  thy  rocky  shore, 

Thou  art  nature's  lovely  queen. 
Thy  step  is  like  the  gentle  fawn. 

Majestic  is  thy  graceful  form. 
Thy  cheeks  red  as  thy  mountain  rose, 

A  sparkling  gem  of  thy  Highland  home. 


WILLIAM  RITCHIE, 
No  ^ile  lurks  in  Ihy  mliden  breast, 

FaUi:  Ihe  hear!  thit  would  beguile 

Such  a  treasure  sweet  and  fair. 
In  hjislern  lands,  where  beauty  smiles, 

Amang  its  grandeur  I  ofl'  did  roam. 
No  lovely  imile  could  this  lone  heart  wile 

Like  the  maid  of  the  Highland  home. 
Reign  in  thy  charnis,  lovely  Highland  maid, 

A  flower  of  nature's  lovely  grandeur  ; 
Peace  and  contentment  be  thy  lot 

Among  thy  native  rugged  splendour. 
I'll  ne'er  forget  when  first  we  met, 

Till  my  debt  of  nature's  paid. 
The  angel  form,  it  haunts  me  still. 

Of  my  weslem  Highland  maid. 
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DAVID      BROWN. 

DAVID  BROWN  was  bom  in  High  Street,  Paisley,  in 
1826,  and  although  his  father  was  a  plumber  to  trade  he 
learned  to  be  a  weaver.  He  cultivated  the  muse  to  some 
small  extent,  and  published  in  1845  a  small  collection  of 
his  poetry  under  the  title  of  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  My  Youth." 
In  the  copy  of  this  work  which  I  possess,  there  is  written  in 
pencil  on  the  title-page — "  Weaver,  aged  18."  For  a  long 
time  he  was  keeper  of  the  West- End  Reading  Room.  He 
was  married,  and  steady  in  his  habits,  but  he  had  severe 
struggles  for  a  living.  He  died  in  the  Burgh  Poorhouse,  on 
18th  July,  1886,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  wife 
predeceased  him. 

SONG. 
THE  FA'  O'  THE  AUTUMN  LEAF. 

When  autumn  drapt  the  fadin'  leaf, 

An'  stript  ilk  shaw  and  tree, 
A*  nature  hung  her  dowic  head 

The  leafless  wuds  to  see. 

The  wren  sat  chirpin'  on  ihe  thorn, 

\Vi'  wee  heart  fu'  o'  grief ; 
Ilk  feathered  minstrel  wae  to  see 

The  fa*  o'  the  autumn  leaf. 

The  leaves  had  strewn  the  flow'rless  bank 

That  frae  the  trees  were  torn, 
An'  roarin'  ran  the  yellow  burn 

Adoun  the  bleach'd  hawthorn. 

The  drooping  willow  craves  frae  spring 

Her  aid  an'  kin'  relief. 
For  e'er  sin  sallow  autumn  cam' 

He's  btoun  awa  her  leaf. 
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TO  A  ROBIN  :  A  FRAGMENT. 

Wee  chirpin'  frien',  thou  see'st  its  sna\i-in*; 
Thou  hear'st  the  angry  win*s  are  blawin', 
An*  daylicht  on  thee  fast  is  fa*in* 

Wi*  drowsy  e'e, 
An'  ilk  bird  tae  its  hame  is  drawin', 

But  dowie  thee. 

Thou'rt  here  when  summer's  wed  awa, 
Thou'rt  here  when  snell  win's  crously  blaw, 
And  when  the  faded  brown  leaves  fa* 

Doon  frac  the  tree, 
And  winter  wi'  its  shroud  o*  snaw 

Spreads  o'er  the  lea. 

But  spring  her  sweets  will  yet  proclaim  ; 
Cauld  days  will  tak'  the  road  they  came, 
And  simmer  yet  will  be  the  same 

As  this  hae  been  ; 
I  wish  thee  a  safe  journey  hame. 

Wee  warbling  frien*. 


AULD  NANSE. 

Auld  Nanse  in  her  biggin'  was  far  frae  the  toun, 

Wi'  the  foliage  o'  spring  ower  her  door  hinging  doun, 

Wi'  her  auld  reekit  lum  amaist  doun  wi**the  wun. 

An'  her  cat  sittin'  thrummin'  her  sang  i*  the  sun  ; 

The  gerse  on  the  riggin'  a'  wavin'  sae  loose, 

And  a'e  wee  sta'k  o'  corn  noddin'  ower  the  auld  hoose  ; 

The  blue  curly  reck  rowin'  thro'  the  auld  trees, 

A'  swingin'  an'  singin'  in  ilka  bit  breize, 

And  the  auld  rotten  thack  shakin'  by  her  high  door — 

A  blessing  she  aye  has  in  plenteous  store. 

Nae  puir  beggar  ca's  but  aye  tastes  o'  her  bread, 
Nac  barefooted  baimic  imploring  for  need 
Wi'  a  lengthy  harangue  that  their  waes  she  may  ken. 
They  a'  get  a  welcome  aroun'  her  fire  en'. 
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And  when  winter  comes  .strcwin'  hii  locks  ower  her  cot, 

Nanse  forgets  na  the  birds  an'  their  unenvied  lot. 

Her  wee  pickle  moolins  she  lays  out  ilk  day. 

And  the  birds  in  return  charm  her  wi'  their  sweet  lav  ; 

Sic  kindness  in  sweet  sang  the  robins  repay. 

For  kin'ness  aye  dwells  'neath  her  wee  roof  o*  strae. 

Her  ham«  is  aye  cheery  a'  days  o*  the  year. 

For  pleasure  and  mirth  roun*  her  cottage  appear. 

And  her  hearths  aye  the  same  tho'  but  few  seek  her  door. 

In  a  dark  winter's  night  when  cauld  Boreas  roar. 

A'  her  nearest  on  earth  to  their  lang  hame  hae  gane. 

Like  a  last  lingering  leaf  she  noo  withers  alane. 

And  nae  mair  they'll  cherish  her  roun'  her  hearthstane. 

And  Iho'  nae  frien'  is  left,  may  sweet  comfort  remain, 

And  cauld  care  ne'er  enter  her  joys  to  decrease, 

For  plenty  presides  in  her  cottage  o'  peace. 
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GEORGE  DONALD  was  born  in  1826  at  Thomliebank. 
His  father,  of  the  same  name,  born  in  Calton,  Glasgow, 
in  1780,  received  little  school  education,  and  early 
became  an  operative  in  a  cotton  factory.  Much  of  his 
leisure  time,  however,  was  employed  in  writing  verses ;  and 
he  was  the  author  of  the  "Songs  of  the  Covenanters," 
and  " Songs  of  the  Nursery,'  and  contributed  to  "  Whistle 
Binkie,"  and  sent  numerous  poetical  and  prose  compositions 
to  the  Glasgow  press.  His  son  George,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  likewise  had  but  little  school  education,  was, 
therefore,  a  son  of  song.  He  was  for  two  years  in  a  day 
school  at  St.  Rollox,  Glasgow,  where  his  parents  resided 
several  years.  He  afterwards  attended  for  some  years  a 
night  school  in  Thorn liebank,  most  of  the  time  acting  as  a 
monitor  for  one  hour  each  night,  and  receiving  free  education 
the  following  hour.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  commenced 
to  work  in  the  printworks  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Crum ;  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  pattern 
designing  in  these  works,  where  he  continued  four  years  at 
that  occupation.  For  twelve  years  thereafter  he  was  engaged 
in  warehouses  in  (ilasgow,  which  he  left  in  1858.  He  then 
entered  the  employment  of  the  North  British  Daily  Mail 
as  a  reporter,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years ;  and  for  nearly  ten  years  of  that  period  he  acted  as 
the  reporter  and  correspondent  for  that  newspaper  in  Paisley. 
Shortly  after  leaving  the  Mail  office  in  Paisley,  he  received 
an  appointment  in  Govan  Parochial  Board  as  assistant 
inspector  of  poor  and  clerk,  and  in  that  capacity  he  still  acts. 

After  receiving  his  school  education,  Mr.  Donald  appli 
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himself  to  a  strict  course  of  study  in  English  Grammar  and 
composition.  He  also  learned  the  French  language,  which 
he  can  read  and  speak  with  ease.  His  general  reading  at 
the  same  time  was  considerable,  and  embraced  much  poetry, 
which  led  him  to  write  verse  himself ;  but  none  of  his 
pieces  were  published  till  several  years  later,  when  a  few 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  in  various  periodicals. 
While  Uving  in  Paisley,  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry 
extending  to  upwards  of  100  pages,  from  which  I  give  some 
selections.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  still  indulges  a  little  in 
the  composition  of  verses. 

SONG. 

Fill  the  glass  with  sparkling  wine, 

Fill  it  to  o'erflowing ; — 
Beauty  is  a  thing  divine, 

Highest  joy  worth  knowing. 
Fill  the  glass  with  sparkling  wine  ; 

While  the  moment  passes, 
To  the  fair,  who  are  our  care. 

Let  us  drain  our  glasses. 

Love  was  given  to  bless  the  earth. 

Wine  to  banish  sorrow  ; 
Give  the  present  hour  to  mirth. 

Care  may  come  to  -  morrow. 
Let  the  sanctimonious  rage, 

Call  us  indecorous ; 
Solomon,  the  Royal  sage, 

Drank  and  loved  before  us. 

Fill  the  glass, — for  love  and  wine 

They  have  power  to  cheer  us, 
When  with  care  our  bosoms  pine. 

And  Fate's  shadows  fear  us. 
Then,  like  nectar  from  above, 

Wine  with  ardour  fires  us, 
And  the  charm  of  woman's  love 

With  delight  inspires  us. 
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Fill  ihe  glass  with  sparkling  wine, 

Fill  it  to  o'erflovving  ; — 
Beauty  is  a  thing  divine, 

Highest  joy  worth  knowing. 
Fill  the  glass  with  sparkling  wine  ; 

While  the  moment  passes, 
To  the  fair,  who  are  our  care, 

Let  us  drain  our  glasses. 


MY   NATIVE   LAND. 

Hail,  Caledonia  !  my  native  land  ! 

I  love  thy  fields,  and  streams,  and  mountains  hoar ; 
Dear  is  the  memory  of  thy  patriot  band. 
Thy  glorious  deeds  of  yore. 

Land  of  my  fathers  !  how  my  bosom  swells 
While  musing  on  the  records  of  thy  past. 
On  names  whose  deeds — as  deathless  story  tells — 
A  halo  round  them  cast. 

For  them  the  minstrel's  glowing  strains  shall  rise, 
And  wake  the  patriot  in  each  Scottish  breast ; 
Tell  how,  with  liberty,  the  brave  and  wise 
Have  made  their  country  blest. 

When  Southron  hosts,  with  plundering  zeal  inflamed, 

Assail'd  the  freedom  of  my  native  land. 
No  caitiff  fear  thy  children's  spirit  tamed. 
But  firm  they  drew  the  brand. 

In  vain  thy  foes,  in  lust  of  conquest,  sought 

To  cnish  thy  hardy  sons  with  'whelming  might ; 
Sternly  thy  little  band  of  heroes  fought. 
And  conquer'd  in  the  fight. 

Nor  cherish 'd  less  among  the  mighty  dead. 

When  through  thy  realm  the  persecutor  trod, 
They,  fired  with  martyr  zeal,  who  bravely  bled 
For  conscience  and  their  God, 
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Thee,  O  my  country,  have  such  deeds  proclaimed, 

Thy  banner  still  in  freedom's  cause  unfurl'd  ; 
A  nation  great,  for  truth  and  valour  famed — 
The  envy  of  the  world  ! 

And  breathes  there  one  who  owns  the  name  of  Scot 

Who  would,  for  servile  gold  or  mean  applause, 
Forget  the  land  for  which  his  fathers  fought, 
Or  shun  her  honour's  cause  ? 

O,  craven  spirit !  O,  unworthy  son 

Of  my  loved  land  !    Thine  is  the  traitor's  lot — 
Despised  while  living,  and,  thy  vile  life  done, 
Unhonour'd  and  forgot ! 

Yet,  Caledonia,  in  thy  people's  heart. 

By  strath  and  fell,  by  moor  and  heathy  hill. 
Thy  ancient  spirit  lives,  and  tells  thou  art 
A  land  of  heroes  still. 

And  waking  now  thy  people's  slumbering  might, 

A  voice  is  heard,  at  first  in  mutter'd  hums. 
Proclaiming  loud  —  **  We  will  not  seek  the  fight. 
Nor  shun  it  when  it  comes.  ^ 

"  When  threatening  dangers  o'er  our  country  lour. 

As  those  of  old  her  sons  will  prove  as  brave. 
And  rise  united  in  their  ancient  power. 
Her  liberties  to  save, " 

Yes,  Scotia's  sons  will  sternly  guard  their  right. 

Still  as  of  yore  the  rash  invader  spurn. 
Fired  by  the  deathless  deeds  of  Wallace  wight, 
**  The  Bruce  of  Bannockburn." 


SONG. 


My  Mary,  O,  my  Mary,  O, 
My  ain,  my  winsome  Mary,  O  ; 

Wi'  form  an'  mien  wad  grace  a  queen. 
An'  step  like  ony  fairy,  O. 
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In  yon  wee  cot  beside  the  bum, 

Whare  gowans  siveelly  vary,  O, 
Tlie  flowery  meads  [hat  nature  cteids. 
There  lives  my  dearest  Mary,  O. 
My  Mary,  O,  etc. 
The  city  belles,  wi'  manners  fine. 

An'  deck'd  in  biaws  sae  airy,  O, 
Can  ne'er  compare  for  graces  rare 
Wi'  my  dear,  lovely  Mary,  O. 
My  Mary,  O,  etc. 
Nae  polish'd  parts  or  studied  arts 
She  needs  her  plans  to  carry,  O, 
Her  artless  smiles  the  only  wiles 
That  win  a'  hearts  to  Mary,  O. 
My  Mary,  O,  elc. 
Some  nymphs  are  vain,  wi'  high  disdain 

Are  fain  lo  seem  contrary,  O  ; 
Bui  free  frae  pride,  sae  kind  beside. 
An'  guileless,  is  my  Mary,  O. 
My  Mary,  O,  etc. 
When  gloamin'  brings  its  peacefii'  hour, 

Wi'  blithesome  heart  an'  wary,  O, 

I  seek  the  glen,  whare  nanc  may  ken. 

To  woo  my  charming  Mary,  O. 

My  Mary,  O,  elc. 

Let  ithers  seek  dame  fortune's  smiles, 

I  carcna  though  she's  chary,  O, 
Wi'  gifts  to  me,  content  I'll  be 
If  blest  wi'  my  sweet  Mary,  0. 
My  Mary,  O,  my  Mary,  O, 

My  ain,  my  winsome  Mary,  O  ; 
Wi'  form  an'  mien  wad  grace  a  queen. 
An'  step  like  ony  fairy,  O. 


ANGUS     MACPHERSON. 

ANGUS  MACPHERSON  was  born  in  Glasgow,  on 
30th  March,  1827,  and  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  that  city.  In  1847  he  left  the 
University  to  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.  William  Hedderwick, 
as  a  marine  and  railway  engineer  and  surveyor.  His 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  John  Macpherson,  well  known  in  his 
time  as  a  commercial  teacher  in  Glasgow,  started  in  the 
Collegiate  School,  Gamethill,  a  system  of  education  which 
he  thought  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  commercial 
city  like  Glasgow.  The  future  poet  became  the  master  in 
the  English  department  in  the  Collegiate  School  to  illus- 
trate his  idea  of  what  English  education  ought  to  be;  and  he 
summed  up  his  views  in  an  essay  which  he  published, 
thereby  bringing  down  upon  him  those  connected  with  the 
old  classical  system  as  bitter  foes.  The  Collegiate  School 
having  failed  financially,  Angus  had  to  take  refuge  some- 
where else.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson, 
of  the  Free  High  Church,  led  him  to  come  to  Paisley  in 
1857,  where  he  commenced  to  teach  in  the  school,  No.  25 
Oakshaw  Street,  which  had  long  and  successfully  been  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Galbreath.'  Mr.  Macpherson 
was  well  patronised  in  the  conducting  of  his  school,  but  he 

'  Mr.  Galbreath  commenced  to  teach  in  1804,  and  had  his  school  in 
We-sl  Brae,  Paisley.  He  afteniards  erected  a  liaiiil,-.ome  school  and 
had  his  dwelling  liouse  above,  at  what  is  now  No.  25  Oakshaw  Street. 
The  school  was  well  conducted  by  Mr.  Galbreath,  and  everything  about 
it  was  kept  in  a  supremely  clean  and  tidy  condilicm.  For  many  years 
this  place  of  education  was  well  altendeil  by  both  girls  and  boys,  and  it 
was  considered  the  best  ailventure  school  in  Paisley.  Mr.  Galbreath 
retired  front  leaching  in  1853,  after  having  been  so  engaged  for  the  long 
]icriod  of  48  years.  With  his  family  he  tlicn  removed  to  I'artick, 
where  he  died  on  21st  September,  1S53. 
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would  have  required  higher  fees.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  obtained  with  the  well -equipped  John  Neilson  Institu- 
tion, only  a  few  yards  distant,  with  its  low  fees  competing 
against  him.  After  remaining  in  Paisley  about  five  years  he 
went  to  Boihwell,  where  he  kept  a  day  and  boarding  school. 

During  Mr,  Macpherson's  stay  in  Paisley  he  published 
"  The  Primal  Duties  :  or.  Knowledge,  Thought,  and  Action, 
Illustrated  by  Biographical  Sketches."  That  publication  was 
meant  to  show  the  carrying  out  of  his  education- scheme 
through  the  years  of  mature  life,  by  the  self-education  which 
he  advocated.  Being  likewise  a  poet,  he  published  in  1859  a 
poetical  work  of  64  pages,  entitled  "  The  Lonely  Grave,  a 
Tale  in  Verse,"  and  other  poems.  From  this  volume  I 
shall  give  two  separate  pieces.  On  glh  March,  1859,  Mr. 
Macpherson  delivered  the  opening  lecture  of  the  session  in 
the  Artizans'  Institution,  Bailie  Lamb  presiding.  It  was 
stated  in  the  Paisley  Herald oi  the  I2th  of  that  month  that 
"  the  lecturer  treated  the  subject,  which  was  '  Tradition,' 
in  a  very  able  and  philosophical  manner.  The  lecture  was 
striking  and  suggestive,  exhibiting  vigorous  thought,  clothed 
in  eloquent  and  forcible  language." 

In  1858  Mr.  Macpherson's  brother  got  a  commission  from 
Mr.  George  Cameron,  Glasgow,  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Bums.  Mr.  Angus  Macpherson  did  all  this  work, 
and  was  thus  engaged  about  six  months.  It  was  called 
"  The  People's  Centenary  Edition,"  and  as  such  was 
published  in  1859. 

Whilst  engaged  in  Glasgow  in  carrying  out  his  educational 
scheme,  his  brother  started  a  magazine  called  the  British 
Educator,  chiefly  to  let  Mr.  Angus  Macpherson  have  his 
"  say"  through  the  press.  The  articles  that  appeared  in  that 
publication,  under  the  heading  of  "  Rational  thinking — 
not  learning — the  true  educator,"  was  written  by  him,  and 
was  afterwards  reprinted  separately  in  book  form.    To 
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out  his  system  of  education  he  had  also  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  complete  course  of  class  books.  The  British 
Educator  did  remarkably  well,  and  merged  into  the 
West  of  Scotland  Magazitie.  This  magazine  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith.' 

When  in  Bothwell,  Mr.  Macpherson  published  a  hand- 
book of  that  district  and  introduced  into  it  a  ballad  on  the 
Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  It  succeeded  so  well  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  these  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Banner 
o'  Blue." 

Mr,  Macpherson  in  1865  became  for  a  short  time  the 
head  master  of  Gamford  Academy ;  but,  on  getting  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  went  back  to  his  original  occupation  as 
an  engineer,  and  uhimately  settled  down  at  Middlesborough- 
on-Tees  as  Secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Institutiovi  of  Kn- 
gineers,  his  chief  duties  being  to  draft  their  proceedings. 
He  also  holds  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  North- 
Riding  Dispensary.  He  still  continues  to  contribute  verses 
to  the  local  newspapers. 


1  was  bom  on  thai  glorious  mom 

When  light  created  was ; 
My  power  I  have  from  Ilim  u'ho  gave 

The  universe  its  laws. 

I  hold  full  sway  since  primeval  clay 

Over  the  small  and  great ; 
Behold  my  powers  in  the  winged  houri— 


'  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  was  a  native  of  Paisley.  I  le  iMXamc  a 
fill  attorney  in  Glasgow,  and  was  ihe  author  of  "  Zcno,"  a  \ 
the  death  of  Lieutenant  Bellol.     He  died  a  few  years  ago. 
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I  shatter  the  might  of  the  rock-built  height, 

And  it  crumbles  to  sand  ; 
I  fill  strong  thrones  with  tottering  bones 

By  a  touch  of  my  hand. 

I  breathe  on  the  flowers  in  their  sun-lit  bowers, 

And  they  sicken  and  die  ; 
1  sweep  the  trees  without  ever  a  breeze, 

And  low  they  must  lie. 

In  my  shadowy  flight  I  darken  the  light 

Of  the  eye — the  spirit's  throne  ; 
I  lay  my  finger  where  smiles  love  to  linger, 

And  away  they  arc  gone. 

**  But  there's  a  clime,  thou  tyrant  Time^ 
Beyond  thy  vaunted  power ; 
Thy  reign  is  brief;  a  mightier  chief 
Has  fixed  thy  final  hour." 


A  PROSPECTIVE  VISION. 

Dread  winter  comes  ;  his  stormy  drums 

Roll  on  the  blast ; 

His  armies  fierce  through  ether  pierce — 

Summer  flies  fast. 

His  pioneer,  bold  Autumn  sere, 

To  soothe  his  wrath. 
With  the  leafy  spoils  of  Summer's  toils 

Hath  strewn  his  path. 

His  sway  he  plants  amid  the  haunts 

Of  Summer's  daughters ; 
And  those  who  dare  their  bright  weeds  wear 

Ruthlessly  slaughters. 

His  banner  proud,  a  storm-rent  cloud. 

Its  bearer — Death — 

He  rcarclh  high  unto  the  sky, 

And  boastful  saith  : — 
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"  I  paralyse  the  earth  and  skies 

With  my  hoary  hand  ; 
I  bind  the  main  with  icy  chain — 

Motionless  they  stand. 

"  I  lash  the  plains  with  my  driving  rains — 

The  rivers  run  riot ; 
Then  with  frosts  I  benumb  and  strike  them  dumb — 

Powerful  my  fiat ! 

**  The  forests  wail,  as  my  stormy  flail 

Beats  their  bare  forms  ; 
With  lightning  jag  I  rive  the  crag 

In  my  angry  storms." 

The  groaning  Earth  hears  his  harsh  mirth, 

And  whispers  a  prayer 

To  the  pa-vsing  gale  that  whispers  the  tale 

In  Summer's  sad  ear. 

Who  comes  o'er  the  hills  and  unbinds  the  rills 

From  Winter's  chain  ? 

'Tis  the  herald,  Spring,  whose  glad  words  ring 

O'er  hill  and  plain. 

And  the  glad  flowers  leap  from  their  trembling  sleep 

In  their  mother's  breast, 

Adorning  the  day  with  beauty's  ray. 

To  welcome  their  guest. 

With  her  presence  fair  she  quickens  the  air, 

And  hangs  on  the  boughs 

Girlands  of  green,  to  honour  the  Queen 

And  wreathe  her  brows. 

For  the  Ouecn  of  the  South,  with  a  breath  from  her  mouth 

And  a  glance  from  her  eyes, 

Hath  melted  the  power  of  Winter's  hour — 

Lifeless  he  lies. 

And  the  glad  heavens  ring  as  the  glad  woods  sing 

With  joyful  glee  ; 

While  ni<nuitain  and  plain  swell  louder  the  strain 

Of  the  great  jubilee. 
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JOHN      HAM  I  LTON. 

JOHN  HAMILTON  was  bom  in  the  westend  of 
Paisley,  on  7th  May,  1827.  His  education  at  school  in 
Paisley  was  of  the  most  meagre  description,  lasting  only 
about  nine  months.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  calenderer, 
and  left  Paisley  subsequently  to  his  marriage,  in  1853. 
After  residing  for  some  time  in  Kilmarnock,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  and  latterly  Port -Glasgow,  he  left  Scotland  about 
ten  years  ago  for  New  Zealand.  While  living  in  Greenock 
he  learned  to  be  a  photographic  artist,  and  carried  on  that 
business  there  and  in  Port-Glasgow.  He  acquired  a  talent 
for  versifying,  and  out  of  his  selected  pieces  published  a 
poem  extending  to  a  good  size,  entitled  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Bogle  Stone,"  from  which  I  give  extracts,  and  also  another 
poetical  piece  of  considerable  merit,  relating  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Coats  of  Ferguslie. 

The  author  states  in  a  note,  that  "  The  *  Bogle  Stone '  is 
a  large  granite  boulder  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  resting 
on  a  rock  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  Port- 
Glasgow,  on  the  road  to  Kilmalcolm.      It  is  called  the 

*  Bogle  Stone,'  but  how  it  came  there  is  not  known ;  in 
former  days  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  with  *  bogles,'  or 

*  warlocks.'  There  is  a  clear  spring  of  water  running  close 
by,  which  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  foot  travellers. 
On  the  face  of  the  stone  next  the  road  were  some  lines,  now 
obliterated,  which  ran  thus  : — 

*  Vc  weary  travellers  passing  by. 

Rest  and  be  thank fu*  here, 
And  if  your  lips  be  parched  and  dry, 

Drink  of  my  waters  clear. 
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I  am  the  far-famed  **  Bogle  Stane," 

By  wordly  priest  abhorred  ; 
But  now,  I  am  mysel'  again, 

By  Auchinleck  restored.* 

There  are  also  some  mysterious  marks  or  hieroglyphics, 
which  make  it  an  object  of  attraction.  It  is  said  that  the 
late  Reverend  Mr.  Parker,  while  tenant  of  the  ground,  was 
so  annoyed  at  the  people  gathering  about  the  stone  that 
he  had  it  partially  destroyed  by  blasting.  The  late  land- 
lord of  Auchinleck,  Mr.  Hair,  and  the  present  proprietor, 
caused  it  to  be  put  as  nearly  as  possible  into  its  original  shape." 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  **  BOGLE  STONE. 


»i 


Where  shall  I  find  a  bard  to  sing  my  lay  ? 

Alas  !  there's  none  in  this  degenerate  day. 

The  race  of  bards,  at  least  of  good  repute, 

Is  long  since  dead,  and  all  their  harps  are  mule. 

O,  woe  is  me  !  I'll  rue  for  evermore 

The  tidal  wave  that  threw  me  on  the  shore ; 

For  though  to  vulgar  eye  I'm  but  a  stone, 

I  once  stood  by  the  great  King  Neptune's  throne, 

And  coursed  through  the  valleys  of  the  sea 

With  fleetest  of  his  scaled  Hippocampii. 

Caressed  by  mermaids  in  their  coral  caves 

I  passed  my  youth  beneath  the  great  blue  waves  ; 

Saw  marine  monsters  of  most  hideous  form. 

The  awful  serpent-genii  of  the  storm, 

And  all  the  spirits  of  the  **  vasty  deep  ;" 

And,  once  more,  I  resume  my  tale. 

But  promise  not  how  long  I'll  keep  the  rail. 

They  call  me  **  liogle,"  but  they  little  know 

My  proud  position  many  years  ago  ; 

Since  then  I  have  been  buffeted  about, 

The  scorn  and  jeer  of  all  the  rabble  rout — 

The  great  un\\a>licd — the  great  unthinking  mob  ; 

But  I  can  bear  it  all  as  well  as  Job. 

I'm  growing  old  and  inlirm  ;  why  complain? 

There's  more  die  young  than  to  old  age  attain. 
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Then  cease  my  grumbling,  *tis  our  common  dole, 

What  cannot  be  avoided  we  must  thole  ; 

Which  means,  we  are  to  learn  submissively 

Always  to  **  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  go  by." 

Nil  despfrandum — "  while  there's  life  there's  hope  " — 

Excepting  when  our  cravat  is  a  rope  ; 

That  case  can  ne'er  be  mine  ;  I'm  like  a  ball, 

I'm  rough  and  round,  and  have  no  neck  at  all, 

Nor  have  I  legs,  and  yet  I  have  a  notion 

That  I  had  once  the  power  of  locomotion. 

But  I  am  not  what  I  was  years  ago, 

When  I  was  whole,  and  sixty  tons  or  so  ; 

Before  the  Christian  vandal,  Parker,  who 

Bored  holes  in  my  poor  body  nearly  through, 

And  filled  them  up  with  some  most  horrid  stuff — 

When  came  an  awful  shock,  with  sulphurous  puff 

And  lightning  flash  !     I  nothing  further  knew 

Till  Auchinleck  had  come  to  my  rescue. 

That  good  Samaritan  bewailed  my  fate. 

And  waked  me  from  a  long  unconscious  state. 

How  long  I  lay— all  broken,  bruised,  and  shattered — 

I  cannot  tell ;  and  where  my  parts  were  scattered, 

I  am  not  sure  ;  nor  am  I  certain  whether 

Good  Auchinleck  e'er  brought  them  all  together  ; 

He  did  his  best  to  make  me  what  you  see ; 

And  I  am  grateful,  *  *  object "  though  I  be. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  COATS. 

The  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  sing  the  praise 
Of  great  and  good  men  in  heroic  lays. 
And  so  wc  have  in  classic  verse  preserved 
The  fame  that  virtuous  men  so  much  deserved. 
Mine  be  the  pleasing  task  to  lift  my  pen 
To  add  another  to  the  roll  of  men 
Who  stand,  like  beacons,  on  Time's  avenue 
To  light  the  way  to  all  that's  gootl  and  true. 
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I  sing  of  one  who  claims  no  nobler  birth 

Than  that  of  honour  and  of  moral  worth  : 

I  mourn  his  loss,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  scan 

The  actions  of  this  good,  large-hearted  man. 

No  fulsome  praise  shall  mar  my  simple  rhyme, 

No  effort  will  I  make  to  be  sublime  ; 

But,  like  the  humble  hero  of  my  lay, 

I  must  be  plain  and  true  in  all  I  say. 

My  theme  brings  up  the  past  before  my  view — 

I  knew  the  man,  and  his  good  mother  too — 

I  see  his  father,  fifty  years  ago. 

Perched  on  his  little  pony,  that  would  go 

Just  when  it  pleased,  careering  on  its  shanks. 

And  all  the  weavers  laughing  at  its  pranks  ; 

And  while  I  write,  the  tear  steals  to  mine  eye. 

For  this  reminds  me  I,  too,  soon  must  die. 

O,  worthy  son,  sprung  from  a  worthy  sire  ; 

Not  good  myself,  your  goodness  I  admire. 

In  farthest  climes  I've  heard  your  honoured  name 

Raised  high  by  all  upon  the  roll  of  fame  ; 

And,  listening  to  your  praise  my  heart  would  fill — 

Proud  of  my  birth  so  near  the  little  mill — 

And  in  my  pride  I  felt  so  very  glad 

That  such  a  son  the  town  of  Paisley  had. 

The  little  mill  is  now  a  monument 

Of  thy  great  skill  and  patient  management  ; 

Far  grander  than  the  Pharaoh's  pyramid 

Is  that  great  mill  and  all  the  work  you  did. 

O,  kind,  good  soul,  now  dead  and  gone  from  view, 

There's  many  a  sorry  heart  will  mourn  for  you. 

Your  work  lives  after,  it  will  never  die, 

Ikit  keep  your  memory  green,  and  sanctify 

Your  hallowed  name  in  men's  most  inner  heart. 

At  least  in  those  where  honour  hath  a  part. 

Did  I  record  his  merits  one  by  one, 

I  fear  these  lines  to  a  great  length  would  run  ; 

Put  I  must  tell  what  I  know  of  this  man, 

And  sum  it  up  as  briefly  as  I  can  : 

Unselfish,  noble,  generous,  and  grand. 

He  stood  a  pillar  of  my  native  land. 
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He  did  his  best  poor  fellow-man  to  raise, 

Nor  did  he  seek  for  either  thanks  or  praise. 

Great  were  his  means,  and  simple  was  his  living ; 

An  artless  man,  he  knew  the  art  of  giving  ; 

With  virtues  rare,  and  failings  hard  to  find. 

His  life  has  been  a  blessing  to  mankind  ; 

No  foolish  pride,  nor  with  affected  face. 

But  everything  he  did  was  done  with  grace. 

Encourageil  all  that's  beautiful  and  true, 

And  what  the  right  hand  gave,  the  left  ne'er  knew  ; 

Gentle  as  woman,  but  in  purpose  strong. 

He  clearly  could  discern  'tween  right  and  wrong  : 

His  mind  made  up,  whatever  folks  might  say, 

**  Pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way." 

By  strict  integrity  his  mind  was  guided, 

With  factious  partizans  he  ne'er  collided  ; 

In  generosity  he  knew  no  bound. 

With  willing  hand  he  gave  to  all  around  ; 

No  narrow  motives,  nor  sectarian  zeal. 

Could  cramp  his  action  for  the  public  weal ; 

A  modem  Cosmo  in  faiths  old  and  new. 

And  thorough  catholic  in  all  that's  true. 

No  matter  what  was  the  denomination, 

Enough  if  it  had  truth  for  its  foundation. 

More  singular  for  wisdom  than  for  i^it. 

Although  at  times  he  made  a  pawky  hit 

That  more  confounded  base,  impudent  lies 

Than  all  the  stem  rebukes  he  could  devise, 

And  many  a  rogue  has  felt  his  conscience  smart 

Who  failed  to  play  upon  his  generous  heart  ; 

With  quick  discernment  he  saw  through  deceit, 

And  knew  the  right  thing  from  the  counterfeit. 

His  work  is  done,  he  **  chose  the  better  part," 

We  bless  his  memory  from  our  inmost  heart  ; 

Scotchmen  **  from  Maiden  Kirk  to  John  o'  Groats  " 

Will  guard  the  fame  and  name  of  Thomas  Coats. 
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JOHN      YOUNG. 

JOHN  YOUNG  was  born  in  the  westend  of  Paisley  on 
1 2th  September,  1827,  and  presently  (1888)  lives  at  38 
Thread  Street,  Paisley.  His  grandfather,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Paisley,  was  a  shoemaker  to  trade ;  and  he  was, 
besides,  church  officer  to  the  West  Relief  Congregation,  now 
Canal  Street  U.P.  Church.  The  father  of  John  Young  was 
a  handloom  weaver,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  situation 
of  church -officer  referred  to.  The  future  poet  received  a 
very  indifferent  education  in  his  youth ;  for  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  work  to  him  as  a  drawboy  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  he  continued  in  that  capacity  till  he 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  then  commenced  to  learn  the 
weaving  trade.  It  was  when  thus  employed  he  received  his 
education  by  attending  night  schools,  and  diligently  learning 
his  lessons,  and  closely  applying  himself  to  systematic 
reading. 

After  being  seventeen  years  at  the  weaving  trade,  his 
health  having  somewhat  failed,  he  was  employed  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Bailie  Eaglesim,  in  attending  to  the  cloth- 
shop  and  otherwise  making  himself  useful.  After  Mr. 
Eaglesim's  death,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  similar 
situation  in  a  cloth-shop  in  town.  He  filled  that  position 
for  about  four  years ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
trade,  he  lost  this  situation,  his  employer  putting  a  boy  into 
his  place  at  a  less  salary,  and  he  has,  therefore,  been  out  of 
employment  since  the  middle  of  December,  1887. 

John  Young  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age  before  he 
commenced  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  writing  of  verse. 
Some  of  his  poetical  pieces  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers; 
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but  he  has  got  them  collected,  and  proposes  to  have  them 
printed  and  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

John  Young  was  twice  married,  but  is  now  a  widower. 

OUR    NELLY. 

I've  sung  of  our  Nelly,  I'll  sing  of  her  praise, 

I'll  sing  of  her  often,  till  death  ends  my  days  ; 

I  ha'e  watched  her  from  childhood  a -sporting  at  play, 

She  has  grown  up  a  beauty,  let  who  will  say  nay. 

Her  sweet  smiling  face,  with  her  bright  auburn  hair. 
Her  carriage  so  queen -like,  so  handsome  and  rare  ; 
Her  charms  they  would  draw  one  to  kneel  by  her  side 
And  plead  for  a  promise  to  be  his  loved  bride. 

Like  the  roses  in  bloom  she  is  fair  to  behold. 
She's  admired  by  the  lads,  one  and  all,  I  am  told  ; 
She's  pure  as  the  lily  that  grows  in  the  glen. 
She's  faithful  and  true  in  her  dealings  with  men. 

She  likes  to  ha'e  grandeur  and  siller  forbye — 
If  I'm  no'  mistaken  she  has  that  in  her  eye  ; 
She  could  manage  fu'  wecl  wi'  a  servant  or  twa. 
E'en  keep  them  in  order,  there's  nae  doot  ava. 

Some  braw  decent  laddie  I  hope  she  will  get 
'J'o  love  and  adore  her  and  make  her  his  pet. 
With  plenty  to  keep  her  baith  tidy  and  braw. 
For  a  gem  like  oor  Nelly  nae  ane  ever  saw. 


THE   BALL   OF   TIME. 

The  ball  of  time  once  more  has  gone  its  round  ; 
Lov'd  friends  have  gone  to  rest,  lov'd  friends  are  found  ; 
Year  after  year  they  slipp'd  into  the  past ; 
Remember,  friends,  some  year  will  be  our  last. 

The  year  now  gone  has  got  the  number  seven, 
And  strange  events  to  that  odd  one  is  given  ; 
In  Scripture  every  seventh  year,  we  do  read. 
All  debt  was  cancell'd  —  that  was  true  indeed. 
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God  grant  now,  since  this  number  odd  is  fled, 
And  all  its  sorrows  with  the  silent  dead. 
Revive  our  trade  this  year  with  three  times  eight, 
So  that  no  idle  man  stand  at  the  gate. 

We  look  with  hope  into  the  new-born  year  ; 
The  clouds  are  breaking,  many  hearts  to  cheer  ; 
Soon  we  shall  see  men  hurrying  on  the  way. 
To  labour  hard  and  earn  their  honest  pay. 

Thanks  to  all  those  who  now  the  poor  befriend  ; 
The  God  above.  He'll  bless  them  in  the  end  ; 
The  honest  heart  is  cheer'd  on  life's  rough  road. 
And  breathes  a  thankful  prayer  up  to  its  God. 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DENTY  DOUG. 

Denty's  master  he  got  drunk 

When  he  was  in  oor  city, 
Decent  -  looking  man  was  he — 

Wasn't  that  a  pity. 
His  douggie  had  mair  sense,  we  ken, 

A  water-drinker  he, 
An'  guarded  weel  the  Hielanman 

Frae  a'  aroun',  ye  see. 

Brave  wee  Denty  stood  his  grun'. 

Brave  wee  doug  wis  he, 
He  wouldna*  let  the  crood  come  near  ; 

His  bark  was  bold  and  free. 

His  master  fell  beside  the  park, 

His  coal -sleeve  on  the  rail. 
His  body  lay  down  in  the  glaur. 

An'  draigled  his  coat-tail. 
The  folks  ihey  fain  would  lift  him  up, 

Denty  he  was  there  ; 
The  very  police  ke  kept  back — 

Denty  said,  **  Beware." 
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Wi'  water  cold  Ihey  balhcd  his  face. 

To  bring  the  boiiy  roun' ; 
Wi'  perseverance,  they  al  last 

Did  coot  his  bumin'  croon. 
lie  then  some  word  o'  Gaelic  said 

Unto  his  failhfu'  doug. 
When  a'  al  ance  he  quieted  doun — 

His  bark  was  no  ax  loud. 
The  police  they  were  very  kind, 

Nae  handcuffs  did  they  try  ; 
The  reason,  I  believe  raysel'. 

Was  Denty's  watchful  eye. 
They  gently  led  hiin  to  (he  cell. 

To  sleep  the  drink  away, 
Denty,  watchfu'  a'  the  while, 

Doun  at  his  feet  he  lay. 
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MATTH  EW     ROBERTSON. 

MATTHEW  ROBERTSON  was  born  in  Causeyside 
Street,  Paisley,  in  1828.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Paisley,  was  a  hand -loom  weaver  to  trade.  Matthew 
received  the  amount  of  education  given  to  those  in  his 
position  in  life.  After  leaving  school  he  first  learned  to  be 
a  draw-boy,  and  afterwards  a  hand-loom  weaver.  But  he 
left  this  trade  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  went  to  work 
in  the  night  shift  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats, 
where  he  remained  a  few  years.  Thereafter  he  was  em- 
ployed down  to  1874  in  different  capacities,  spending  no 
less  than  fifteen  years  in  the  Post  Office,  Paisley.  At 
that  time  he  opened  in  Paisley  a  crystal  and  china  shop, 
which  he  still  occupies  (1890).  It  was  not  till  about  twelve 
years  ago  he  began  to  write  verses,  and  several  of  his  pieces, 
under  the  signature  of  Veritas,  have  appeared  in  the  local 
press.      I  give  here  some  specimens. 

SONGS  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

The  flowers  have  songs  with  fragrance  bound, 

And  music  set  by  God  above. 
Stamped  with  His  own  omnipotence 

And  impress  of  infinite  love. 

In  cultured  plots  or  wooded  copse, 

With  scanty  robes  or  dress  sublime, 
They  sing  in  sweetly-blended  tones  : 

*'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

The  tiny  flowers  by  running  brooks 

Join  those  upon  the  hill  above, 
And  chant  with  richly-chorded  notes 

The  sweet  refrain,  "  Our  God  is  love." 
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On  hilly  slopes  and  deep  ravines, 

In  garden  plol^i  and  flural  bowers, 
We  hear  Ihe  swelling  anthem  rise — 

The  iove  of  God  is  in  the  flowers. 
In  mountain  pass,  on  hJU  and  dale. 

By  wnyside,  and  in  leafy  wood  ; 
They  sing  in  loud  triumphant  tones — 

"  0  !  praise  our  God,  for  He  is  good." 
From  every  land  their  music  swells. 

From  pole  to  pole  theii  hymns  arise 
In  praise  of  iheir  Creator— God, 

Like  grateful  incense  to  the  skies. 
Their  songs  are  silent,  but  have  power 

And  potency,  without  a  sound. 
To  elevate  men's  minds,  the  while 

Diffusing  sweetest  fragrance  round. 
Then  hait  the  songs  of  lovely  flowers, 

Which  Goil  to  fallen  man  hath  given. 
To  raise  Iheir  minds  from  things  of  earth. 

And  centre  them  on  things  of  Heaven. 


THE  LORDS  OF  CREATION. 

The  men  of  earth  have  long  laid  claim 

To  regal  usurpation. 
And  anogalc  that  they  alone 

Are  lords  of  the  creation. 
And  subjugate  the  female  sex. 

Whose  submission  they  enforce, 
Who  often  prove  the  better  man 

As  the  mare  the  belter  horse, 
BhI  are  deprived  of  legal  rights. 

And  kept  in  close  seclusion. 
By  men  whose  dream  of  lordship  is 

A  false  but  sweet  delusion. 
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For  female  virtues  go  beyond, 

And  baffle  alt  description, 
Bui  which  are  so  diveniified 

They  seem  u  contradiction. 
Their  modesty  and  lovelines? 

Make  their  tenderness  a  tower. 
And  when  (hey  most  submissive  are, 

They  possess  the  greater  power. 
They  are  timid,  yet  vivacious. 

In  pursuit  of  any  plan  ; 
They  are  teasing,  yet  so  pleasing 

That  they  subjugate  (he  man. 
By  their  tenderness  in  trouble, 

And  their  sohice  in  distress — 
By  ecstacy  in  happy  hours, 

From  their  loving,  warm  caress- 
Wit  h  their  domestic  management. 

And  the  comforts  which  they  plan — 
They  captivate  the  sloaicst  heart. 

And  do  subjugate  the  man. 
When  female  virtues  such  as  these 

With  a  woman's  life  accords. 
She  towers  above  those  silly  men 

Who  may  think  themselves  as  lords. 
And  shines  among  her  sisterhood 

Like  something  more  than  human — 
Yet  Solomon  could  not  detail 


THE    TWO    DAISIES. 

One  d,ay,  when  in  the  fields,  I  saw 
Such  |llea^ing  signs  of  coming  Spring 

As  filleii  my  heart  with  grateful  thoughts, 
And  tuned  my  vocal  pow'rs  to  sing. 
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Though  early  Spring,  the  frost  was  gone — 

The  air  wis  mild  with  soflen'il  breeie  ; 
While  sportive  rooks  flew  overhead. 

And  cried,  "Caw,  caw"  among  the  trees. 
Hedgerows  and  shrubs  adorn'd  with  buds. 

And  plants  on  either  hand  were  seen  ; 
They  seemed  combined  to  welcome  Spring, 

As  all  were  dressed  in  richest  green. 
Then  in  a  comer,  half-concealed. 

Two  lender  daisies  now  I  spied, 

Close  shelter'd  by  a  elcfi  of  rock. 

As  timid  maidens  seek  to  hide. 

With  mule  delight  I  saw  each  form, 

So  neatly  round  and  velvet- fringed. 
With  varied  hues  of  light  and  shade 
Fair  Nature  had  so  nicely  tinged. 
With  pain  I  saw  each  head  did  droop. 

As  if  in  premature  decay  ; 
They  look'd,  indeed,  like  dying  flowers 

That  might  not  live  another  day. 
The  sun  here  sent  its  gentle  rays. 

Whereby  iheir  drooping  heads  revived, 
Wherein  I  learnt  the  secret  source 

Whence  heat  and  life  are  both  derived. 
Fit  emhtcm  of  my  soul,  I  thought. 

Could  I  but  home  this  lesson  press — 
No  heal  nor  life,  but  sure  decay 

Without  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Thus  flowers  draw  life  from  solar  rays, 

My  soul  dtaws  life  from  highest  Sun — 
The  source  the  same  Creator— God, 
The  Great  Eternal  ThreC'in-One. 
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JOHN      SMART. 

JOHN  SMART  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Larbert,  22nd 
November,  1829.  He  died  at  St.  James  Place,  Paisley,  7th 
June,  1862.  Of  this  short  term  of  33  years,  nine  years  were 
spent  by  him  in  Paisley  as  Master  of  the  Senior  Department 
of  the  John  Neilson  Institution.  His  work  there  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  soul- 
inspiring  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher.  His  enthusiasm  led  him 
also  to  conduct  a  class  of  young  men  along  the  "  Chasm  " 
that  lies  between  the  ordinary  Sunday  School  and  the 
Communion  Table,  and  brought  together  a  very  large 
number,  belonging  to  all  religious  denominations,  who 
rejoiced  in  his  kindly  light  and  leading.  Besides  the  "  New 
Theology,"  whose  proof  sheets  he  corrected  on  his  death- 
bed, the  Rev.  David  Smith,  who  writes  the  prefacing  memoir 
to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers,  mentions  four  poems, 
written  between  1857  and  1862  ; — First,  a  didactic  poem  of 
twelve  cantos,  after  the  style  of  Wordsworth's  "  Recluse  ; " 
second,  a  narrative  poem  called  "  Nethermain,"  in  which, 
however,  the  love-story  forms  but  a  thread  whereon  to  hang 
thoughts  of  men  and  nature ;  third,  a  sea  poem,  chiefly 
descriptive ;  and  fourth,  a  dramatic  poem,  whose  principal 
features  are  of  a  political  character. 

I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  these  are  not  yet  added  to 
the  public  treasures  of  Paisley.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
see  one  of  them,  "  Nethermain  ; "  and  I  here  give  three 
extracts  to  illustrate  Mr.  Smart's  descriptions  of  nature,  the 
second  to  show  his  analysis  of  human  character,  and  the 
tliird  as  a  specimen  of  his  lyric  powers.  J5y  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Smart's  daughter,  now  in  South  Africa,  I  find  that  the 
first  and  last  two  poems  above  referred  to  are  not  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  any  of  his  family.  It  is  believed  they  must  have 
formed  part  of  some  "  lots  "  put  up  for  auction  at  the  sale  of 
his  library.  If  the  happy  linder  would  communicate  with 
the  Editor,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Smart. 

NETHERMAIN. 


\Vc  oflcn  walk  pa>l  ISeauly's  door. 

Nor  know  shu  makeii  hvr  dwelling  there  ; 
I'd  ollen  viewed  this  scene  before, 

liut  never  saw  it  half  >o  IsXt  ;— 
Aini>ng  the  million  flakes  »f  daisy  snow, 
Wild  hyacinths  their  pensive  heads  hang  low, 
With  their  blue  bells  in  gracefnl  row ; 
Forget-me-nots,  which,  tender- heirted, 
Hear  witness  for  the  dear  dqianed. 

In  troops  looked  up  with  trulbful  eye, 
Some  passionate  fox-glove  Hamcd  in  pride, 

I'he  fir  boughs,  cooling  the  meridian  sky, 
And  waving  low,  had  every  spray, 

Bordered  and  tipped  with  new  fresh  green  ; 
A  thousand  wimpling  pools  disturbed  the  tide. 
Where,  hallowing  the  summer  day, 

The  frisking  fish  were  gamb'ling  seen. 
At  times  a  gold  or  silver  Irout, 
Klashitig  his  jasper  fins  aliout, 
Leaped  up,  and,  for  a  second,  sprayed 
Away  (he  insect  houk  that  playetl, 

I'ursuiog,  on  their  wings  of  flame, 
Throue^  wild  ellipse,  and  cutting  wheel 
Their  intermingling,  m.iiy  reel 

Alwvc  the  w.iter — and  there  came, 
With  magical  command,  unsealing     ' 
The  soul's  deep  fount  of  sweetest  feeline. 
A  blackbird's  song,  that  stream  rich,  clear, 
Which  seldom  only,  men  may  hear, 
When  it  has  ripened  to  its  prime. 
About  the  happy  pledging  time. 
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II. 

Frew  was  an  editor,  whose  truthful  pen 
Each  day  made  war  on  lying  wrong ; 

Portrayed  the  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Laid  down  great  principles  to  make  them  strong. 

His  Leaders,  verily,  men  led, 

With  full  eye  on  his  object  stayed  ; 

The  ample  circuit  first  he  made 

By  side  way's  slow  inductive  tread. 

And  in  gyrations  ever  nearing. 

Around  the  eye-chained  object  rearing, 

Driving  accessories  along — 

A  willing  or  unwilling  throng — 

He  reached  it,  then,  with  potent  spell. 

Commanded  it  its  secret  things  to  tell. 

An  arc  of  character  placed  full  in  view. 

The  centre  he  intuitively  found, 
And  with  imagination,  compass  true. 

Described  the  prob'ble  circle  wheeling  round. 
In  each  event  that  chanced  he  found  a  text. 
To  every  fact  some  hieroglyph  annexed, 
Advised  advancement  up  high  reason's  hill, 
Deferred  Millenniums  he  predicted  still. 
In  his  museum  have  I  waited  him. 
Examining  his  shelves,  clean  kept  and  trim. 
Where  stories  lie  ranged  in  geologic  line. 
The  old-life  fossils — crystals  built  so  fine  ; 
The  cases  full  of  beetles,  butterflies 
With  wings  expanded  'neath  their  cold  glass  skies, 
A  murd'rous  pin  transfixing  every  breast. 
The  volumes  in  whose  soft  leaves  rest 
The  flowers  that  valley,  roadside,  hill,  and  field. 
The  weeds  that  ocean's  gardens  yield. 
Till  I  have  wondered  in  that  morning  room 
If  every  rigid  form  should  life  assume, 
Should  start  to  motion,  voice,  before  my  eyes — 
What  were  my  rapturous  surprise  ! 
I  never  should  have  guessed  so  large  a  heart 
Could  in  such  dry  pursuits  take  part ; 
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For  any  insect  he  would  catch,  and  well 
Ils  age  aiid  station,  food,  and  business  lell  ; 
But  now  I  found  a  soul  of  fullest  phase 
Jn  every  quarter  pours  abroad  its  rays. 
The  power  creative  he  possessed — 
The  literary,  highest,  best- 
Science  and  art  in  him  combined — 
Theology,  philosophy,  conjoined. 
A  man  he  was  of  taller  height. 
Impressions  growing  on  the  si);hl ; 
A  jiolc,  grave  face  he  had,  tivo  earnest  eyes, 
Far-visioncd,  thoughtful,  in  them  no  surprise, 
Although  he  ever  seemed  as  gazing  through 
The  things  ihat  sland  opaque  in  common  view. 


1  heard  a  young  man  sing  this  strain — 

"  O  July  Sun,  keep  up  !  keep  up  1 
Anear  the  solstice  still  remain, 

Until  my  lips  salute  the  cup 
My  Helen  full  ha^  filled  for  me  ; 

i'or  she  hai,  piomiseil  to  be  mine 
When  apples  ripe  and  red  shall  be. 

And  that  1  think  is  work  of  thine. 
The  tree  is  at  her  mother's  door. 

The  door  looks  out  upon  the  sea ; 
The  garden  slope  runs  •lown  the  shore. 

And  faces  southward  unto  thee." 
Thus  did  he  sing;  and  well  I  wot. 

Upon  the  happy  briiial  day, 
He  both  the  ruddy  apples  got, 

And  Helen's  love,  more  sweet  than  they. 
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WILLIAM      ELDER. 

WILLIAM  ELDER  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Dewar's 
Mill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews,  on  3rd  May,  1829.  He 
served  as  an  apprentice  gardener  in  the  Duke  of  Atholl's 
gardens,  Dunkeld;  and  in  1867  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Fountain  Gardens,  Paisley,  a  post  which  he 
still  holds.  He  is  the  author  of  several  publications  relating 
to  some  of  our  best  poets,  and  the  flowers  they  referred  to 
in  their  poetical  works.  In  1872  he  published  "A  Shakes- 
pearean Bouquet :  The  Flowers  and  Plants  of  Shakespeare," 
with  their  scientific  names  and  quotations  from  his  works ; 
and  a  Poetical  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  expressive  of  Mr. 
Elder's  admiration  of  the  works  of  the  Bard.  In  1874  a 
"Milton  Bouquet,"  in  1875  ^  "Burns  Bouquet,"  and  in 
1877  a  "Tannahill  Bouquet."  These  works  exhibit  much 
research  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Elder,  and  must  have  cost  him 
a  great  amount  of  labour. 

A  SHAKESPEAREAN  BOUQUET. 

Prologue. 

(Extract. ) 

My  hope  excited  by  the  proflfer'd  prize, 

I've  joined  with  ardour  in  this  enterprise  ; 

Whilst  "honour,"  too,  methought  might  a])pjrtain 

To  him  who  won — so,  I've  roamed  hill  and  plain 

For  those  fair  gems  in  my  bouquet  display'd. 

In  lovely  tints  and  various  hues  array 'd. 

But  should  1  fail  to  win,  as  fail  I  may. 

Why,  then  !  I'll  try  again  some  other  day  ; 

But  win  or  lose,  whichever  may  betide, 

I'll  prize  my  bouquet,  since  the  mountain  side 

I've  clomb  to  gather  many  gems  you  see 

Bound  in  it — named  in  Shakespeare's  poesy. 
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IVe  pluck'd  the  "  wild  thyme  "  where  it  fragrant  grows, 

Just  near  the  spot  where  trickling  water  flows 

From  that  loved  Well,  where  our  own  Tannahill, 

Whilst  pensive  wand'ring,  often  drank  his  fill ; 

On  steep  Gleniffer,  where  it  blooms  as  bright 

As  on  that  **bank,"  in  loved  "Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  where  fair  Titania  lay  on  flow'ry  bed 

And  deck'd  with  fairy  gems  poor  "  Bottom's"  head. 

The  '*  nodding  vi'let"  and  the  **  oxlip  "  too. 

So  sweet  and  lovely  when  suffused  with  dew, 

I've  gathered  ;  also  the  flower  where  Ariel  swung 

(Most  sweet  conception  ere  by  poet  sung) 

The  yellow  cowslip,  wherein,  high  and  dry, 

He  lurk'd  and  suck'd  as  bees  went  "sipping  by ;" 

I've  wreathed  them  all — the  flowret's  fragile  stem  — 

Our  Bard  e'er  nam'd,  or  which  his  works  begem. 
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BURNS     BOUQUET. 

Prologue. 

{Extract, ) 

O  Bums  !     How  fondly  do  I  breathe 
Thy  name,  while  I  twine  a  wreath 
For  thee  (if  taste  and  skill,  as  I 
Possess,  might  dare  the  feat  to  try). 
But  he  who  dares  and  fails,  may  still 
Show  honest  purpo.se  and  goodwilL 
And  1,  impelled  by  these,  essay 
To  twine  for  thee  a  fair  Bouquet. 
Each  floral  gem  thou  nani'st  I'll  bring. 
And  on  thy  shrine  with  rev'rence  fling — 
Where'er  they  bloom,  on  bank  or  brae, 
Or  trembling  dance  on  stem  or  spray, 
As  they  were  wont  to  feast  thine  eye 
With  beauty  as  thou  pass'd  them  by. 
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Sweet  native  gems,  from  wood  and  fell, 
From  bosky  glen  and  shady  dell, 
I'll  gather,  and  their  sweets  combine, 
And  tie  them  with  lov'd  woodbine. 
The  wild  rose  from  its  ^*^  briery  den,^^ 
Whose  beauty  oft*  inspired  thy  pen, 
**  The  first  o'  flowers,"  fair  Flora's  Queen, 
Thou  nam'st  her  for  her  modest  mien  ; 
And  through  thy  praise  she  brighter  blooms. 
On  banks  beside  the  tassel'd  brooms; 
Whilst  that  lov'd  gem,  so  pure  and  fair 
(Which  thou  proclaimed  ** beyond  compare'*), 
The  **  milk-white  thorny'*  its  fragrance  rare 
Sends  forth  to  scent  the  evening  air ; 
More  plenteous  now,  o'er  mead  and  glade, 
Since  **  Highland  Mary,"  in  its  shade 
Sat  down  with  thee,  and  thou  her  cliarms 
Sang  sweetly  'nealh  its  moss-grown  arms. 
So  these  I  bring,  that  they  might  breathe 
Their  sweetness  in  my  floral  wreath. 
Here  to  the  "  Lady  of  the  Woods  "— 
The  ^''scented  birk "  its  sweets  exudes  ; 
But  gaudy  flowers,  from  foreign  climes, 
Are  scarce,  I  ween,  within  thy  rhymes  ; 
For  Scotia's  wild  -  flowers,  fair  to  see. 
Could  wake  thy  soul  to  poesy. 


LINES  ON  TANNAHILL  CENTENARY. 
jrd  Junt\  1S74. 

O  !  would  my  muse  could  fitly  sing, 
Or  I  could  strike  the  trembling  string 
Of  harp,  or  wake  the  sounding  lyre, 
Or  catch  the  rare  poetic  fire 
That  brightly  gleam'd^that  erst  did  fill 
Our  own  lov'd  bard,  sweet  Tannahill  I 
Then  in  his  praise  I'd  lilt  a  lay 
On  this,  his  hundredth  natal  day. 
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As  trills  the  mavis  on  the  tree, 
So  did  he  waken  melody ; 
As  soaring  lark,  in  mid -air  swung, 
Makes  music,  so  he  sweetly  sung ; 
He  inspiration  from  the  shrine 
Of  nature  drew — the  fount  divine — 
The  heather  hills  and  flow*ry  braes 
Of  Scotia  woke  his  lightsome  lays. 

Her  mountains  lone,  her  smiling  plains, 
He  link'd  to  music's  sweetest  strains, — 
Her  wimpling  bums,  her  gurgling  streams. 
With  winding  jinks  and  glinting  gleams — 
'Neath  flow'ry  brae  or  shady  bower, 
He  sang — or  how  their  waters  pour, 
Or  dash  through  mountain  torrents*  course 
To  seaward  with  impetuous  force  ! 

The  "dusky  glen,"  the  rocky  linn. 
Where  tumbling  waters  whirl  and  spin  ; 
The  "siller  saughs,"  the  "crawflower's  bell," 
That  bloomin',  cheer  the  lonely  dell ; 
The  "silvery  brackens,  fringing  nooks," 
"  Where  'neath  the  brae  the  bumie  jouks," 
"  The  mavis  doon  the  buchted  glade," 
He  sung  in  verse  that  ne'er  shall  fade  ! 
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WILLIAM  COMRIE,  of  whom  I  cannot  obtain  exact 
information,  was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Paisley.  He  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  of  poetical  pieces.  The  printers 
were  Caldwell  &  Son,  Paisley;  and  although  this  little 
publication  is  without  any  date,  yet  I  think,  from  certain 
circumstances,  it  belongs  to  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
This  pamphlet  was  entitled,  "  Lines  by  William  Corarie, 
Knight  of  the  Shuttle ; "  and  the  following  four  lines  of 
poetry  follow  by  way  of  dedication  : — 

Ye  sons  of  labour,  mark  my  simple  tale — 
To  you  I  speak,  to  you  make  this  appeal  ; 
Let  reason  judge  me  if  I  fairly  state 
What's  meanly  base,  or  what  is  justly  great. 


THE  LABOURER'S  WAIL. 

A  last  request  permit  the  unlettered  muse 

(This  boon  I  crave  —  the  will  to  grant  is  thine), 

She,  pledged  to  truth,  no  'Sliding  scale"  pursues, 
Like  truckling  statesmen  bent  at  Mammon's  shrine. 

While  o'er  earth's  wide  cxi)ansc  these  verses  ring, 
How  privileged  vagrants  ri(;t  in  exce.ss  ; 

Or  how  they  drain  the  fount  of  labour's  spring  ; — 
O  !  light  of  life,  do  thou  these  verses  bless. 

A  working  man,  with  labour  sore  oppress 'd, 
Felt  time  progressing  bring  increasing  woo  ; 

The  cause  revolving  in  his  labouring  breast 
When  verging  homeward  to  his  last  repose. 

Not  he  alone  now  claims  peculiar  care, 

Unnumbcr'd  wrongs  the  labourer's  bosoni  rends — 
Millions  through  life  those  ill»  condemned  to  bear — 

Still  every  hope  in  disappointment  ends. 
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The  labourer's  toil  makes  lands  prolific  grow, — 
The  riches  bring  acr(H.5  the  boundless  main ; 

Increasing  wealth  from  their  exenionii  flow, 
Which  yields  a  harvest  of  increasing  pain. 

No  ray  of  hope  the  labourer's  sky  adorns, 
Age,  want,  and  woe  in  sad  prospectus  lour ; 

While  tribute  grievous,  from  industry  torn, 
iiuppoits  the  arrogance  of  princely  power. 

The  stoncbldck'tl  Ijinl,  the  bronzed-iron  Duke, 
Recording  types  of  aristocralic  crimes— 

A  sculptured,  moulded,  hieroglyphic  book, 
I'roclaiuiing  labours  ntongs  to  fulure  times. 

How  long  shall  faction  wage  successful  war? 

Thus,  by  reflection's  failhful  rule,  we  prove 
Where  present,  pail,  and  fulure  prospects  are 

Imprinted  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Love. 
\'e  Priest?^  1  whose  tail  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  — 

Ye  I'rophels  !  Elders  !  all  ye  spiritual  guides  !— 
Know  thus,  when  minist'ring  unto  the  soul. 

That  food  for  meaneit  reptiles  God  provides. 
Can  future  joys  llie  labourer's  soul  delight, 

Condemn'd  like  engine  to  eternal  toil ; 
Holding  with  nature  an  unequal  fight. 

Till  ytmlh  anil  age  bestrew  the  funeral  pile? 

Insects  thai  sporting  in  the  noon-day  sun. 
Or  moths  empaled  that  darkly  grub  their  way  j 

These  proniis'd  suppurl  tilt  their  glass  is  run, 
While  those  get  wings,  and  in  the  sunbeam  play. 

Shall  man,  in  form  the  image  of  his  God, 
Created  lord  of  earth's  letreslrial  ball. 

For  ever  bend  beneath  oppression's  load. 
Till  his  fair  synunelry  to  a,shes  fall  ? 

Statesmen  and  kings,  who  rule  the  nether  world, 
Kno"-  jarring  elements  subservient  prove  ; 

The  mailer's  work,  his  Hag  more  wide  unfurl'd, 
And  man  meets  man  in  fellowship  and  love. 
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.  Lover  of  science — plodding  son  of  loil — 

Thy  nerves  alone  Ihe  social  system  bear  ; 
Unbound  from  privilege's  mazy  coil, 

Would  ease  Ihy  wants  and  fuiurc  prospects  cheer. 
Thy  hand  the  engine's  rapid  course  restrains 

When  pon-er-electiic  whirls  the  pond'rous  wheeb ; 
With  ease  you  check  or  now  relax  (he  reins — 

Thy  will,  her  law,  the  belching  monster  feels. 
Old  Mother  Justice  lifts  her  powerful  voice — 

A  quaking  tremour  tinsel  Guilt  appals. 
While  talter'd  Virtue  at  the  sounds  rejoice — 

The  ktiell  that  tells  licensed  Corruption  falls. 
Reason  a.s;uincs  her  empire  o'er  the  mind — 

Humbugging  mystics  feel  their  final  doom  ; 
Knowledge  in  concord  has  all  nations  joitied, 

And  sheds  through  life  on  earth  her  sweet  perfume. 
A  certain  prelude  to  eternal  bliss 

When  nature's  wants  with  care  are  all  supplied — 
When  man  regards  his  brother's  happiness, 

And  equal  rights  to  all  are  not  denied. 
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UNITED. 

Once  more,  my  friends,  I  trembling  wield  the  pen. 
Lest  I  aright  truth's  cause  should  not  sujitain  ; 

Es^r  corruption's  rapid  course  to  stem. 
The  muse,  indignant,  your  attention  claim. 

Should  this  free  language  unpolitc  ajipear, 

Ruffling  the  cobweb  of  your  moral  ear, 

I  stimulate  by  paper,  ink,  and  <iiiill, 

Invoking  to  my  aid  the  jihysieal. 

Hail !  working  millions,  prop  of  literalnrc  ! 

Giving  to  science  an  cfiicient  power 

To  sow,  to  reap,  to  build  the  gorgeous  domes 

For  cumlierers  of  the  earth,  or  useless  liroiios. 
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Can  pen  of  proscribed  shuHle-knighl  portray 

l!y  figures  just,  or  ^fnlimcnt  ilisphy, 

That  living  cistern,  lake,  or  reservi)'. 

From  whence  foul  curses  or  fair  blessings  flow  ; 

Ccwrcing  now,  or  now  regenerate. 

As  evil  now— as  good  dictate. 

Shew  logical  fomented  air- bell j  blown 

ily  grubbing  man-wolves,  or  by  zealots  thrown — 

Men-wolvea  I  like  vultures,  when  opinions  jar. 

Intent  un  plunder,  bay  tlie  dogs  of  war. 

Zealots  !  who  would  a  new  creation  mould 

On  irampled  fragments  of  the  writhing  old. 

When  Heaven,  in  wrath,  gave  Physical  the  rein, 

A  fev'rish  frcniy  fired  each  burning  brain  ; 

Dame  Nature,  too,  acutely  felt  the  stroke 

When  (he  dread  curse  was  by  the  Goilhead  spoke. 

The  frowning  God,  old  Terra,  scarcely  bears, 

Till  hills,  and  trees,  and  vales  were  drowned  in  tears. 

Thus  right -directed  God -like  faculty 

The  balance  holds  of  nice  eiiualily. 

Tyrants  cite  before  presiding  Keason, 

Tries,  condemns,  and  executes  for  treason. 

This  general  scale  on  which  creation  move, 

Keslricteii  systems  harmonising  prove — 

Thus  Physical  the  B-hole  securely  draws 

By  reason,  instinct,  or  by  nature  s  laws. 
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ALEXANDER     SMITH. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH  was  born  at  Kilmarnock,  on 
31st  December,  1829.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  designer 
for  calico  printing,  and  afterwards  for  sewed  muslins.  In 
1832,  the  trade  in  Kilmarnock  becoming  very  much  de- 
pressed, Alexander's  father  obtained  a  situation  in  Paisley, 
and  he  and  his  family  removed  to  our  town  in  1834. 
Alexander  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  Paisley, 
He  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  and  was  for  a  time  dangerously 
ill.  On  his  recovery,  it  was  found  that  the  fever  had  con- 
tracted the  muscles  of  one  of  his  eyes,  which  always  after- 
wards continued  to  squint  a  little.  When  Alexander  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family  removed  from  Paisley 
to  Glasgow;  and  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  John  Street 
which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Neil  Livingston,  who  afterwards 
became  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church.  Alexander's  progress 
at  the  school  in  Paisley,  and  also  in  Glasgow,  was  so  good 
that  his  parents  had  some  thoughts  of  educating  him  for  the 
Christian  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Secession  Church, 
but  their  financial  condition  compelled  them  to  abandon  this 
idea. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  could  read  and  write 
well,  and  understood  arithmetic  tolerably  well — for  this  was 
the  whole  amount  of  his  education, — iio  was  sent  to  a  ware- 
house in  Glasgow  to  learn  his  father's  occupation.  By  this 
time  he  had  read  vury  much,  particularly  the  works  of  the 
poets.  From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  lover  of  poetry,  and 
in  his  school  days  had  often  indulged  in  writing  verses.  His 
first  poem  of  any  extent  was  written  in  his  si.xteenth  year, 
and  was  entitled  "  The  Black  Kagle,"  from  the  name  of  an 
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Indian  hero  in  one  of  Cowpet's  novels.  But  it  was  soon 
afterwards  destroyed,  being  considered  by  the  author  un- 
worthy of  preservation. 

Although  Mr.  Smith's  devotion  lo  poetry  was  intense,  and 
he  had  been  continuing  to  write  numerous  verses,  yet  down 
to  the  end  of  1849  not  a  line  appeared  in  print.  In  the 
following  years,  however,  his  poetry  occasionally  occupied  a 
place  in  the  "  Poets'  Corner  "  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee, 
and  he  sent  to  him  a  quantity  of  his  poetry  in  manuscript, 
soliciting  criticism  and  advice,  'i'he  rev.  gentleman  highly 
approved  of  Mr.  Smith's  poetrj-,  and  wrote  a  long  article  in 
the  Critic,  with  extracts  from  the  MS.,  and  announced  "  a 
new  poet  in  Glasgow."  At  the  end  of  1852  the  first  volume 
of  Mr.  Smith's  poetry  was  published,  entitled  "A  Life 
Drama,"  and  created  a  wide  and  deep  sensation. 

The  Secretaryship  of  the  Edinburgh  University  became 
vacant  in  1853,  and  Mr.  Smith — through  the  influence  of 
James  Hedderwick,  Robert  Chambers,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Duncan  M'Laren  (then  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh),  and 
others, — was,  among  the  many  applicants,  the  successful 
candidate.  He  obtained  his  appointment  in  consideration 
of  his  poetical  abilities,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
and  important  situation  in  the  beginning  of  1854. 

In  1855  there  appeared  "  War  Sonnets "  firom  Mr.  Smith's 
pen,  a  little  poetical  volume  on  the  Crimean  war.  Mr. 
Smith's  marriage  to  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  of  Ord,  Skye, 
took  place  in  the  spring  of  1857. 

There  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Smith  a  number  of 
poetical  works,  such  as  "  City  Poems "  and  "  Edwin  of 
Dcira,"  His  prose  works  are  "  Dreamthorpe"  and  "A 
Summer  in  Skye,"  in  2  vols.  He  edited  an  edition  of 
"  Bums "  for  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  and  supplied  Good 
Words    with    a    prose    tale,    in    monthly    parts,   entitled 
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"  Alfred  Hagarl's  Household,"  which  was  afterwards  issued 
in  a  separate  fonn  in  two  volumes.  It  is  in  this  work  he 
writes  about  Paisley  under  the  name  of  "  Greysley."  There 
also  appeared  from  his  pen  numerous  smaller  articles  in 
several  newspapers,  magazines,  and  encyclopaedias.  Some 
of  his  magazine  articles  afterwards  appeared  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  Last  Leaves."  But  he  was  performing  too  much 
mental  work,  and  his  health  therefore  began  to  suffer.  In 
November,  1866,  he  had  to  confine  himself  to  his  bed.  He 
was  attacked  with  gastric  fever  and  diphtheria,  likewise  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  under  the  complication  of  these  malignant 
maladies  he  died  in  his  house  at  Wardie,  on  zoth  November, 
1866,  aged  37  years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  War- 
ington  Cemetery.  In  1868  there  was  erected  over  his  grave 
a  beautiful  Runic  cross  monument,  with  appropriate  em- 
bellishments, the  design  of  which  was  furnished  as  a  tribute 
of  affection  by  Mr.  James  Drunimond,  R.S.A.  It  contained 
a  medallion  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith,  wjiich  was  executed  by 
Mr,  William  Brodie,  sculptor,  another  friend  of  the  poet's. 
This  monument  bears  the  simple  inscription — "Alexander 
Smith,  Poet  and  Essayist.  Erected  by  some  of  his  personal 
friends." 

Although  Alexander  Smith  was  not  a  native  of  Paisley, 
yet  a  part  of  his  eariy  life  was  passed  in  our  town,  where  no 
doubt  he  largely  imbibed  poetic  ideas,  and  nurtured  his 
ambition  to  become  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Paisley's  best 
])oets.  I  think  therefore  Paisley  may  to  a  great  extent  claim 
Mr.  Smith  as  one  of  her  numerous  and  gifted  poets.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the-  judicious  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Brisbane,  author  of  '■  The  Early  Years  of  the  Poet." 
Mr.  Brisbane  says  (p.  1)  ;— 

"  Kilmarnock  in  the  county  of  .-Vyr,  and  I'aisky  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Renfrew,  have  long  maintained  pre- 
eminence among  the  towns  of  Scotland  in  the  number  of 
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their  sons  who  have  been  endowed  with  poetic  genius ;  and 
Alexander  Smith,  singularly,  had  an  early  connection  with 
both  of  these  favoured  seats  of  the  Scottish  muses.  In  the 
former  he  was  bom,  while  in  the  latter  he  passed  his  early 
boyhood  and  received  the  first  elements  of  his  education. 
Being  thus  a  native  of  the  county  of  Bums  and  a  nursling  of 
the  town  of  Tannahill  and  of  tlie  Wilsons,  it  may  not  seem 
strange  that  his  soul  was  imbued  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
poetic  spirit.  The  mantle  of  endowment  which  fell  upon 
him,  however,  was  certainly  not  that  of  either  of  these  bards. 
His  poetic  faculty  diflered  greatly  from  that  of  any  of  these. 
Bums  was  intensely  Scotch,  and  Tannahill  was  only  a  Uttle 
less  so  ;  but  in  Smith's  genius  there  are  no  vernacular  indi- 
cations whatever,  either  in  language  or  sentiment.  In  ex- 
pression he  is  purely  English;  in  spirit,  broadly  cosmo- 
pohtan." 

Mr,  Brisbane  further  states  (p.  7) ; — "  It  was  in  Paisley 
that  his  being  opened  to  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  the  charms  of  literature."  He  has  compared 
our  town  to  "  an  aviary  of  singing  birds,"  and  has  called  it 
"the  abode  of  poetic  inspiration." 

GLEN  SANNOX,  ARRAN. 

The  beauty  of  the  mornmg  drew  me  on 
Into  a  gloomy  glen.     The  heavy  mi>ils 
Crepi  up  the  mouninin  f>iiles.     I  hcavd  the  streams ; 
The  place  was  saddened  with  the  blent  of  sheep. 
Tis  surely  in  such  lonely  scenes  as  these 
Mytholc^es  are  bred.     The  rolling  storms — 
The  mountains  standing  baek  in  ml^t  and  rain, 
With  long  while  lines  of  torrents  down  their  sides, 
The  ominous  thunder  creeping  up  Ihe  sky — 
The  homeless  voices  at  the  dead  of  night 
Wandering  among  the  glens— the  ghost-like  clouds 
Stealing  licnealh  (he  moon, — ^rc  but  as  stufT 
Whence  the  awe -stricken  herdsman  could  create 
Goils  for  his  worshi[i. 
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ADDRESS  TO  A  STUDENT  OF  THEOLOGY. 

O  thou  of  thoughtfiil  brow  and  daring  heart. 
Speed  on  thy  lofty  path  like  fenthcred  dan  ; 
Who  can  withstand  the  iircn  voice  of  fame, 
Nor  bend  in  worshij)  to  that  shade — a  name  ? 
Follow  the  promptings  of  thy  burning  soui, 
Sweep  like  a  tempest  to  that  distant  goal ; 
Toil  on  ihou  noble  heart — nor  let  despair 
Unnerve  thy  soul  ;  but  nobly,  lioldly  dare — 
Dare  with  thine  ami  to  bear  the  Cross  unfurled, 
And  gather  'nealh  iih  ample  folds  a  world. 
This  be  thy  task  ;  what  though  no  marble  tomb 
In  gloomy  grandeur  frowns  o'er  thy  long  home  ! 
If  not  a  leading  star  in  Fame's  bright  van, 
Know  this — the  first  was  ne'er  the  noblest  man  ; 
The  world's  best  blooJ  was  not  a  blaiing  sun, 
His  life  was  unrevered  ;  his  grave  unknown. 
Prove  not  a  traitor  to  thy  sacred  trust 
Through  love  of  life,  nor  passion,  nor  the  lust 
Of  gold.     Fight  well,  thou  warrior  of  God, 
And  cleave  a  path  to  Heaven's  bright  abo<lc  ; 
Return  with  garlands  from  the  holy  war. 
Then  shine  beyond  the  sky  a  meteor  star. 
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Sinp,  pool,  'lis  a  merry  world  ; 

Thai  cottage  smoke  is  roll«i  and  curled 

In  sport,  that  very  moss 
Is  ha[ipy,  every  inch  of  soil ; 
Before  me  runs  a  road  .>f  toil 

With  my  grave  cut  across. 
Sing,  trailing  showers  and  breezy  downs- 
I  know  the  tragic  hearts  of  towns. 
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Cilj  !  I  am  true  son  of  thine  ; 

Ne'er  dwelt  I  where  great  mornings  shine 

Around  the  btealing  pcn!< ; 
Ne'er  by  the  rivulets  I  strayeil, 
And  ne'er  upon  my  childhood  weighed 

The  silence  of  the  glens. 
Instead  of  shore  where  ocean  beats, 
1  hear  the  ebb  and  flow  of  streets. 
Bhick  labour  draws  his  weary  waves 
Into  their  secret-moaning  caves  ; 
But  with  the  morning  light 
That  sea  again  will  overflow 
With  a  long  weary  sound  of  woe. 

Again  to  faint  in  night. 
Wave  am  I  in  that  sea  of  woes, 
Which  night  and  morning  ebbs  and  flows. 
I  dwelt  within  a  gloomy  court, 
•Wherein  did  never  sunshine  sport ; 

Yet  there  my  heart  was  stirred — 
My  very  blood  did  dance  and  thrill, 
When  on  my  narrow  sill 

Spring  lighted  like  a  binl. 
Poor  flowers,  I  watched  them  pine  for  weeks, 
With  leaves  as  pale  as  human  cheeks. 

When  sunset  bathes  thee  in  his  gold. 
In  wreaths  of  bronze  thy  sides  are  rolled. 

Thy  smoke  is  dusky  fire  ; 
And,  from  the  glory  round  they  poured, 
A  sunbeam  like  an  angel's  sword 

Shivers  upon  a  spire. 
Thus  have  I  watched  thee,  terror !  dream  ! 
While  the  blue  light  crept  up  the  stream. 


ROBERT     MUTRI  E. 

ROBERT  MUTRIF,  was  bom  in  King  Street,  Paisley, 
in  1832.  His  father,  John  Miitrie,  was  a  handloom  weaver 
to  trade.  The  son  received  very  little  education  at  school, 
and  was,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure  self-taught  in  after 
life.  He  learned  to  be  a  handloom  weaver;  and,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  commenced  to  write  verse  when  quite  a  young 
man.  These  youthful  efforts,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in 
the  local  press.  He  died  in  1880,  leaving  behind  him  a 
respected  widow  and  family  to  mourn  his  loss.  1  give  some 
specimens  of  his  poetical  efforts. 

THE  RANTIN'   WEAVEK   CIIIEL. 


ThouEll  nanc  can  c 
I've  gi'un  my  heart  k 
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anc  I  lo'e, 
auld; 


Uut  tlicre's  ac  objeclion  lu  my  jiLin 

That  1  fu'  sairly  feci, 
My  inilher's  sair  ajpiin.^l  me  fur 

My  ranlin'  weaver  chiel. 
I  hear  folk  say  a  weaver's  wife 

Mau"  toil  baith  nielil  ami  liay, 
All'  Iroulilcs  >air,  througli  lliick  an'  thin, 

The  wives  o'  weavers  hae  ; 
Hut  I  tarcna  for  Iheir  M:ariii'  cla^h, 

I'll  try  life's  lirae  lo  ^J)eel 
Wi'  him  I  lo'e,  wlia  hns  my  litarl, 

My  ranlin'  weaver  thiel. 

'1  fa-.h,  bill  ivhaur  ii  there  nam 
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But  a  willin'  mind  mak's  labour  licht, 

Then  come  it  wae  or  weal, 
I'll  dae  my  best  tae  keep  him  richt, 

My  rantin*  weaver  chiel. 

When  bairns  come  hamc,  as  like  they  will, 

I'll  tend  their  wants  wi'  glee, 
An'  never  will  I  think  them  fash 

When  rinnin'  roun*  my  knee  ; 
For  cauld  maun  be  the  mithcr's  heart 

That  canna  pleasure  feel 
In  guidin'  bairns  an*  him  she  lo'es, 

Her  rantin'  weaver  chiel. 

Then  awa'  wi'  auld  wives'  foolish  talk, 

I  carena  what  they  say, 
I'll  tak'  the  laddie  that  I  lo'e 

To  speel  life's  stormy  brae  ; 
An'  I  weary  till  the  time  comes  roun', 

Though  fed  on  milk  and  meal, 
When  I'll  cuddle  doon  wi'  him  at  e'en, 

My  rantin'  weaver  chiel. 


MY    MARY'S    BLACK   E'E. 

Air — "Banks  o*  the  Devon." 

The  May  flow'rs  are  springing,  the  lark's  loudly  singing, 
The  lambkins,  so  innocent,  jink  o'er  the  lea ; 

All  nature  seems  cheery,  but  a'  wad  seem  dreary, 
If  wantin'  the  blink  o'  Mary's  black  e'e. 

The  wee  daisy  grovvin',  the  rose  sweetly  blowin', 
The  clear  crystal  brook  an'  the  white  blossom'd  tree, 

To  me,  mair  than  ony,  they're  sparkling  an'  bonnie, 
But  brighter  by  far  is  my  Mary's  black  e'e. 

I  love  the  gay  morning  wi'  sunshine  adorning, 
The  flowery-clad  valley,  sae  bonnie  to  see  ; 

But  sweeter  at  gloamin',  I  love  to  be  roamin', 

bwect  charmed  by  the  bluik  o'  my  Mary's  black  c*e. 
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The  bright  star  o'  evening,  when  brilliantly  shining, 
May  cheer  the  lone  mariners  far  on  the  sea  ; 

Like  Hope*s  bright  star  smiling,  his  lone  hours  beguiling, 
But  my  star  o*  hope  is  my  Mary's  black  e'e. 

I  envy  not  grandeur,  nor  gay  gaudy  splendour, 
Content  in  the  cottage,  though  humble  I'll  be  ; 

The  grandeur  o'  nature  is  seen  in  each  feature, 

Where  love  sparkles  bright  frae  my  Mary's  black  e'e. 

Then  grant  me,  O  fortune  !  thy  smile  so  uncertain, — 
O  give  me  my  Mary,  sae  bonnie  an'  free  ; 

I'll  fondly  caress  her,  I'll  never  distress  her, 
For  captive's  my  soul  to  her  dark  rolling  e'e. 


THE  SHILLING  IN  THE  PUIR  MAN'S  POUCH. 

I  hear  fock  talk  o'  guid  kind  fricn's, 

I  own  I've  felt  the  same  ; 
I've  felt  a  guid  turn  done  abroad, 

I've  felt  the  like  at  hame. 
But  this  I  saw,  where'er  I  went. 

In  every  place  I've  been, 
That  a  shilling  in  a  puir  man's  pouch 

Turned  aye  out  his  best  frien'. 

I've  travelled  east,  I've  travelled  west, 

O'er  many  a  weary  mile. 
And  I  ha'e  seen  ten  times  o'  gloom 

For  ae  kind  fricn'ly  smile. 
But  this  I  felt  where'er  I  went. 

In  every  place  I've  been. 
That  a  shilling  in  a  puir  man's  pouch 

Turned  aye  out  his  best  frien'. 

I've  ta'en  some  cash  at  limes  mysel'. 

Then  frien's  aroun'  me  cam', 
They  deaved  me  with  flattering  tongues 

While  circled  roun'  the  dram. 
But  when  misfortune  turned  the  wheel, 

I  saw,  wi'  weel  cleared  een. 
That  a  shilling  in  a  puir  man's  pouch 

Turned  aye  out  his  best  frien'. 
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REFORM     BILL     RHYMES. 

During  the  exciting  period  of  the  efforts  to  pass  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  through  Parliament  in  183 1-2, 
distinguished  by  the  many  vicissitudes  to  which  that  measure 
was  subjected,  verse -making,  in  addition  to  the  fervid 
orations  of  public  men,  greatly  prevailed  in  Paisley. 
Boroughmongers,  as  those  were  termed  who  tried  to  make 
money  out  of  the  patronage  of  a  borough,  were,  along  with 
the  opponents  of  Reform,  the  subjects  of  many  attacks,  and 
numerous  were  the  poetical  shafts  which  were  at  that  time 
levelled  at  them.  In  1831  a  pamphlet  containing  a  number 
of  these  popular  songs  was  published  in  Paisley  ;  and 
although  the  names  of  the  authors  are  not  given,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  belonged  to  our  good  old  rhyming  town.  These 
effusions  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  originality ;  for  they 
were  nearly  all  parodies  on  well-known  songs,  adapted 
therefore  to  the  most  popular  airs  in  the  country;  and, 
indeed,  the  chorus  of  each  of  them  reiterated  to  a  great 
extent  the  old  songs  which  they  imitated.  The  pamphlet 
was  entitled  "  Songs  of  the  Times :  or.  The  Voice  of  the 
People."  I  give,  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  them,  "  Let 
us  hail  our  Patriot  King."  Another  of  these  songs  is 
entitled  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  frae  London  Town," 
having  the  chorus — 

Up  and  waur  them  a',  Willie, 

Up  and  waur  them  a' ; 
Ye  gied  the  House  an  unco  purge, 

Sic  as  it  never  saw,  Willie. 

Another  song  was  entitled  "  Should  auld  corruption,  &c./' 
having  the  first  verse  as  follows — 

Should  auld  corruption  be  forgot, 
And  never  brought  to  min' ; 
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Should  Treasury  benches  be  forgot, 
And  the  jobs  o*  langsyne. 

A  song  in  a  smilar  strain  was  "  Hey,  Bobbie  Peel."  The  first 
two  verses  I  give — 

Hey,  Bobbie  Peel,  are  ye  wauken  yet, 
And  arc  your  troops  a'  marching  yet. 
And  do  you  think  you  can  defeat 
The  Russell  Bill  for  reforming  ? 

So  muster  just  as  strong's  you  please  ; 
The  country  keeps  itself  at  case. 
For  everyone  too  plainly  sees 
Your  motive's  'gainst  reforming. 

And  another  song  was  "  A  famous  man  was  Noble  Grey," 
to  the  air  "  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,"  with  a  chorus 
after  each  verse — 

A  famous  man  was  Noble  Grey, 

The  stJiunch  Reformer's  hope  and  joy  ; 

Nor  need  we  care  what  those  may  say 

Who  would,  who  would  the  cause  destroy. 

A  dauntless  front  our  Sovereign  shews, 

And  tyranny  he  will  disarm  ; 
A  patriot  heart  in  Brougham  glows. 

To  keep,  to  keep  reform  from  harm. 

A  famous  man,  &c. 

A  daring  mood  is  in  the  bill. 

Yet  still  it  is  a  simple  plan  — 
That  Ten  Pound  Voters  use  their  will 

To  choose,  to  choose  their  proper  man. 

A  famous  man,  &c. 

Now  Britons  they  are  free  to  rove, 

Nor  care  for  Boroughmongcrs'  rage. 
And  they  can  check  the  Ilon^c  above 

To  rule,  to  nilc  as  fits  our  age. 
A  famou^  mun,  jicc. 
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Nor  Joiuuliaii  in  nicinl  uwv  L;\\ -, 
For  liberty  our  country's  staunch, 

And  what,  and  what  can  stop  our  cause. 

A  famous  man,  &c. 

All  the  songs  were  imbued  with  similar  sentiments.  They 
served  their  purpose  as  popular  street  literature,  but  they  are 
now  almost  forgotten. 

LET  US  HAIL  OUR  PATRIOT  KING. 

Tune  —  "  For  a*  that,  aii'  a'  that." 

Come  let  us  hail  our  patriot  King, 

His  Council  true,  an'  a'  that ; 
And  roun'  him  let  us  all  as  one 

Rejoicing  sing,  for  a'  that. 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

Queen  Adelaide,  an'  a'  that  ; 
He  nobly  fought  the  people's  cause, 

Our  sailor  King,  an'  a'  that. 

Long  ha.s  our  country  borne  the  yoke 

O'  Borough  laws,  an'  a*  that ; 
While  pampered  nobs,  wi'  frien's  an'  jobs, 

Hae  made  us  poor,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

We're  grumbling  now  at  a'  that ; 
But  times  hae  changed,  since  tyrants  vile 

Could  mak'  us  slaves,  an'  a'  that. 

We've  seen  the  Bill,  which  Royal  Will 

Approv'd,  and  back'd,  an'  a'  that 
But  Peel  &  Co.  cried  out  "  O,  no 

We'll  kick  it  out,"  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Ve  ken  their  fate,  an'  a'  that  ; 
Reform  !  Reform  !  rais'd  sic  a  storm 

As  blew  them  up,  an'  a'  that. 
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Some's  lighted  here,  some's  lighted  there, 

Some's  ne'er  been  seen,  an'  a'  that ; 
But  they'll  be  fewer  Gascoigne  men, 

When  next  they  meet  wi'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

The  people's  will,  an'  a'  that 
Must  have  its  sway,  we'll  gain  the  day. 

For  Britain's  right,  an'  a'  that. 

A  light  has  dawn'd  on  mony  a  land 

Where  slav'ry  reigned,  an'  a'  that. 
But  soon  we'll  see  the  brave,  the  free. 

Shake  off  their  chains,  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

It's  coming  fast,  wi'  a'  that. 
When  thrones  maun  rest  on  freedom's  soil. 

Or  be  swept  aff  frae  a'  that. 

Awa',  confusion's  sons,  awa' 

Wild  anarchy,  an'  a'  that ; 
Our  watch- word  is  *'  Our  Noble  King, 

Our  Country's  laws,"  an'  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

We'll  brave  the  world,  for  a'  that  ; 
A  valiant  heart  will  lead  us  on. 

To  do  or  die  for  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  sing  "  God  save  our  King," 

With  three  times  three,  an'  a'  that ; 
An'  may  each  traitor  villain  swing 

Abune  our  heads,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Our  country's  good,  an'  a'  that, 
Is  all  we  wish,  is  all  we  want. 

An'  this  we'll  get  for  a'  that. 


WILLIAM      STEWART. 

WILLIAM  S'ri;\\',\Rr  i>  a  ;i,Ui\c  nl  i,;:i.u:inv.  lie 
carried  on  for  many  years  the  business  of  architect  in 
Paisley.  The  first  School  Board,  after  being  elected  in 
1873,  resolved  to  erect  four  schools,  —  one  in  the  east, 
south,  west,  and  north  districts  of  the  town, — and  the  plans 
for  the  same  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He  was,  like- 
wise, a  gifted  votary  of  the  Muses,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
specimens  of  his  poetry  I  give  below. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  TANNAHILL.  ^ 

The  poet  needs  must  sing  : 

The  soaring  lark 
That  makes  the  welkin  ring, 
When  dies  the  Dark, 
With  happy  heart-beats,  thrilling,  full,  and  strong, 
His  bliss  holds  by  the  tenure  of  his  song. 

The  poet  needs  must  sing  : 

The  bubbling  well 
Breaks  from  dark  prisoning. 
And  leaps  to  tell, 
In  liquid  murmurings  and  ripples  bright, 
Of  freedom's  joys — glad  life,  and  air,  and  light. 

The  poet  needs  must  sing  : 

The  vagrant  breeze 
That  fans,  with  cooling  wing, 
The  drooping  trees, 
Is  softly  whispering  a  sweet  refrain 
To  nature's  many-voiced  melodious  strain. 

^  Mr.  Stewart  attended  the  Centenary  Tannahill  Meeting  of  the  Club, 
and  recited  with  much  acceptance  these  stanzas. 
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The  poet  needs  must  sing  : 

The  wild-flowers  raise 
A  silent  worshipping 
Of  incense-praise, 
And  blossom  music  in  harmonious  dyes, 
With  God-ward  homage  in  their  upraised  eyes. 

The  poet  needs  must  sing  : 

O,  Tannahill ! 
When  bird,  and  breeze,  and  spring, 
And  flow'ret,  fill 
The  ear  of  Day  with  harmonies  divine, 
A  higher,  nobler,  ministry  is  thine  ! 

The  laverock  heaven-ward  springs. 
And,  as  he  towers,  , 

Life's  quit-rent  song  outflings 
In  pattering  showers 
Of  throbbing  rapture.     Tannahill,  'tis  thine 
Its  fleeting  sweetness  in  thy  song  to  shrine  ! 

Nested  'mong  daily  care. 
Thy  heart  was  strong 
To  leave  life's  hillside  bare. 
On  wings  of  song, 
The  common  daylight  of  our  thoughts  to  fill. 
And  glorify  with  music,  Tannahill  ! 

The  little  wayside  well, 

In  stones  and  earth 
Low  cradled,  yet  can  tell 
Of  humble  birth. 
Ennobled  by  such  worth  and  purity, 
As,  gentle  Tannahill,  we  find  in  thee  ! 

Scooped  by  life's  dusty  way. 

Thy  pure,  cool  spring 
Of  song,  our  toilsome  day 
Aye  rest  will  bring  ; 
While  in  the  limpid  depths  we  fondly  trace 
The  mirror'd  beauties  of  fair  Nnturc's  face. 
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Soft  airs,  and,  cooing,  sing 
Among  the  trees 
i^olian  melodies,  our  heart  that  thrill 
Again,  in  thy  sweet  numbers,  Tannahill. 

Cool  from  the  sunny  hill 

And  dusky  glen, 
They  stir  thy  song,  and  fill 
The  hearts  of  men  — 
Hot  with  o'erdriving  in  life's  growing  strife- 
With  the  calm  pulses  of  a  sweeter  life. 

The  wildflowcr  bloom  and  scent — 

A  choral  strain 
Of  hue  and  odour  blent. 
After  soft  rain — 
With  simple  grace  and  dewy  freshness  fill. 
To  keep  thy  memory  fragrant,  Tannahill. 


A   NICHT   Wr   THE   TROGLODYTES. » 

**The  Lass  o'  Loanen'." 

I  lo'e  a  wee  lassie  wha  leves  at  Loanen*, 
]  Her  kin'  heart  is  trystit — I  ken  it's  my  ain  ; 

St  An'  tho'  she's  aft'  saucy,  an'  flirts  wi'  the  men. 

She  lo'es  only  me,  sae  I  let  her  alane. 
[  For  bonnie  wee  Gussie's  a  true-hearted  lassie, 

i  Sae,  aye  whan  she's  saucy,  I  let  her  alane. 


I  ^  The  Troglodytes,  it  is  said,  were  people  bordering  upon  -Ethiopia, 

near  the  Arabian  Gulph,  who  lived  in  caves  ;  whence  they  have  their 
name.  They  are  said  to  have  fed  on  serpents.  A  social  club  met  in 
the  Terrace  Tavern,  in  an  apartment  under  the  terrace,  having  a  foot- 
way above,  and  looking  out  on  the  river.  The  members  thought  that 
their  place  of  meeting  somewhat  resembled  the  caves  of  the  Troglodytes, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  club.  At  an  evening  meeting  in  1872,  the 
author  makes  the  chairman  call  on  certain  of  the  members  to  sing  a 
song ;  and  of  the  twelve  that  were  sung,  one  was  "  The  Lass  o* 
Loanen'."  These  songs,  along  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman,  were 
afterwards  published  in  book  form.  The  author,  four  years  afterwards, 
published  a  poetical  piece,  beautifully  illustrated  from  sketches  by 
himself,  entitled  "The  Ramblers  :  A  Ghost  Story." 
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A  winsom'  wee  thing  is  the  lass  o'  Loaiien\ 
Her  bonnie  locks  glint  wi*  gowd*s  ruddy  hue  ; 

An*,  whan  she's  no  saucy  an*  tlirtin*  wi'  men. 

Her  een  are  heart-winnocks,  whar  Love's  keekin*  thro  ; 

But,  wi'  fun  an'  wi'  laughin',  an'  innocent  daflfin'. 
My  wee  lassie's  aTen  gae  kittle  tae  woo. 

My  heart  gi'ed  a  stun'  when  the  Pride  o'  Loanen* 
Gaed  by,  on  the  walk,  without  speakin'  yestreen  ; 

But  she  tum'd  an*  look'd  back,  an'  she  could na  hide  then 
The  beamin'  love-licht  in  her  bonnie  broon  een  ; 

Her  fun  she  was  ru'in' — her  heart's  sic  a  true  ane. 
She's  weel  worth  the  wooin*  o'  monarchs,  I  ween. 

Sae  dearly  I  lo'e  my  wee  lass  o'  Loanen', 
Tae  me  she  is  trj-stit — her  heart's  a'  my  ain  ; 

Sae  aye  when  she's  saucy,  an'  flirts  wi'  the  men, 
I  laugh  tae  mysel',  an'  juist — let  her  alane  ; 

For  ilka  bit  lassie  lo'es  dearly  the  cJiassc; 
Sae  gin  your  love's  saucy,  just  let  her  alane. 


PETER     M  U  IR. 

PETER  MUIR,  I  am  informed,  was  a  native  of  Paisley. 
In  my  collection  of  street  songs  four,  at  least,  are  his. 
They  are  stated  to  be  by  "  Peter  Muir,  Paisley,"  I  cannot, 
however,  learn  anything  further  about  him.  I  give  two  of 
his  lyric  compositions. 

THE  MAID  OF  INVERNESS. 

Rises  the  maid  of  Inverness 

To  welcome  in  a  stranger. 
Seeing  his  visage  of  distress 

Portrays  some  latent  danger 
He  tells  the  story  of  his  woe, 

In  travels  o'er  the  mounlain. 
For  grief  from  home  he'd  wander'd  so, 

And  sttay'd  by  many  a  fountain. 
With  cold  and  hunger,  weary,  tir'd. 

He'd  cross  ihe  hills  and  valleys  ; 
Sickly  his  frame,  and  as  insptr'd 

His  story  with  it  tallies. 
Brought  in  he  is,  with  fervent  love, 

To  test  within  het  chamber. 
Her  heart  compassionately  moves 

As  for  a  helpless  stranger. 
Away  to  chase  the  piercing  cold 

She  brings  sufficient  fuel. 
Her  kindness  all  remains  untold— 

Her  shelter,  wine,  and  gruel. 
Pure  gratitude  to  her  o'erllows, 

And  she  is  well  requited. 
Their  love  reciprocally  grows. 

In  marriage  they're  delighted. 
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O  !  LOVELY  MAID. 

O,  lovely  maid,  consent  to  come 

To  hear  gay  nature's  song, 
When  Sol  extracts  the  flowing  giim, 

Come  from  the  noisy  throng. 

Come  view  the  bushes  when  they're  green, 

And  blossoms  on  their  head  ; 
Come,  where  the  landscape's  clearly  seen. 

And  on  the  clover  tread. 

Come  where  the  blossoming  plants  are  seen. 

Most  beautiful  and  rare, 
Come  smell  their  fragrance,  talk,  and  lean 

Upon  the  summer  chair. 

O,  come,  my  graceful  maid,  assent 

To  stray  where  none  annoy. 
Where  fertile  meads  make  swains  content  ; 

Sincere  love  come  enjoy. 
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W.    TEMPLETON. 

W.  TEMPLETON  had  in  the  Paisley  Herald  news- 
paper of  8th  August,  1868,  a  piece  of  poetry  under  the 
heading  of  "  Nethercraigs."  As  the  scenery  described  is 
so  very  near  to  Paisley,  and  as  the  piece  itself  is  so  good,  I 
have,  without  knowing  anything  about  the  poet,  taken  it 
upon  me  to  insert  his  effusion  here,  and  to  assume  that  he 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  Paisley, 

NETHERCRAIGS. 

Tho'  fairer  scenes  may  ineel  ihe  eye, 
Beneulh  a  cioudless  easlcrn  sky  ; 
Or  sylvan  beauty  lend  a  zest 
To  Nature  in  (he  far,  far  west. 
Still,  where,  witiiin  my  native  land, 
Is  there  a  scene  so  rich,  so  pTind, 
As,  clad  in  summer- mantle  green, 
Glenifter  hills  t>eyond  are  seen. 
Where  many  a  shapely,  shady  tree 
Bestuds  the  verdant  mountain  lea, 
Where  furze,  and  fern,  and  heather  bloom, 
And  wild-llowets  yield  a  sweet  perfume. 
Here,  undisturbed  in  twiliEhl  grey. 
The  warblers  chant  their  sweetest  lay— 
And  as  (he  night  enshrouds  the  scene, 
Is  heard  the  music -sounding  stream. 
No  wonder  every  glen  and  rilt 
Inspired  the  muse  of  Tannahill, 
And  made  him  sing  in  sweetest  song 
The  praises  of  his  mountain  home. 
Where  nature,  iu  its  grandest  form. 
Is  seen  in  sunshine  and  in  storm  ; 
And,  seated  in  the  enchanting  bower, 
We  see  old  Stanely's  ruined  tower ; 
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And  underneath,  the  vale  of  Cart — 
The  seat  of  business  and  of  art — 
And,  as  if  with  a  parent  blest, 
The  great  empotium  of  the  west 
Down  neifihb'ring  vale  doth  stretch  her  s 
As  if  to  shield  her  child  from  harm  ; 
And  far  beyond  the  vale  of  Clyde 
The  Grampians  low'ring  in  (heir  pride. 
But  beauty  of  a  higher  kind 
Is  here  to  captivate  the  mind — 
As,  blyihely,  blooming  maids 
Do  grace  tbe  vale  of  Nethetcraigs. 
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JAMES     RAMSAY. 

JAMES  RAMSAY  resided  in  Paisley,  and  I  believe  he 
was  likewise  a  native.  I  cannot,  however,  supply  any 
positive  information  regarding  his  life.  One  of  his  poetical 
pieces  appeared  in  the  Paisley  Herald oi  2\%\.  January,  i860, 
a  copy  of  which  follows. 

LINES  IN  MEMORY. 

Thy  little  infant  cry  is  heard  no  more, 

Closed  are  those  little  eyes  like  stars  that  shone  ; 

Cold,  cold  those  ruby  lips  that  heretofore 
I  thought  I  could  have  lived  an  age  upon. 

How  doth  imagination  love  to  live 
These  little  three  months  o'er  and  o'er  again  ; 

Re-taste  the  joys  that  thou  alone  couid'st  give, 
Re-sip  the  nectar  from  thy  lips,  dear  Jen  ? 

How  pleased  each  victory  to  note  was  I, 

Of  spirit  o'er  dull  despicable  clay  ; 
The  first  dim  dawning  of  a  smile  to  spy, 

Which  scarcely  moved  the  lips  ere't  fled  away. 

Our  humble  board  thy  little  presence  cheered, 

Thou  hadst  so  many  captivating  ways ; 
Laughing  and  crowing  as  thy  head  thou  rear'd, 

Till  naughty  hiccough  quenched  the  dawning  rays. 

When  night  came  round,  and  toil  and  supper  o*er, 

How  happy  I  to  take  thee  in  my  arms ; 
Strange  fire  celestial  glowed  through  every  pore, 

Caught  like  contagion  from  thy  infant  charms. 

With  each  returning  day  returned  my  joys — 

Gleams  of  delight  which  seized  th'  enravished  soul, 

And  carried  it  aloft  above  earth's  toys, 

To  drink  with  gods  from  the  nectarious  bowl. 
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The  feelings  of  a  dream  steal  over  me. 

Still,  still  I  see  thee,  beautiful  as  when 
In  life,  enraptured,  I  embraced  thee, 

And  kissed  thy  sweet  lips  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

Thou  taught  us  how  to  love  without  reward, 
Save  that  alone  which  love  itself  bestow'd  ; 

Thy  holy  work  fulfiU'd,  aloft  thou  soar'd 
To  dwell  for  aye  in  presence  of  thy  God. 

Look  down,  dear  Janet,  from  the  blissful  skies, 
See  leaning  mournful  o'er  thy  sacred  clay 

Thy  parent ;  see  those  tears  and  hear  those  sighs, 
Which  watch  night's  orbs  go  out  and  greet  the  day. 

Behold  thy  mother  !  see  that  loving  breast 

Thou  tugg'd  but  yesternight  in  gamesome  glee  ; 

Thy  warm  sweet  breath,  more  sweet  than  roses  press'd. 
Played  round  the  milky  fountain  am'rously. 

How  fondly  she  regards  thy  fonn,  still  fair, 
And  mingles  with  her  sighs  endearing  names  ; 

Relax  these  stony  looks,  see  her  despair — 
A  mother's  tears  and  cries  thy  pity  claims. 

Visions  of  the  blissful  past  around  lliee  hover, 
And  mem'ries  dear  of  Heaven-imparted  joys — 

All  tomb'd,  my  Jen,  with  thee,  on  earth  are  over, 
Those  pure  delights  unmix'd  with  gross  alloys. 

Blest  babe,  bom  but  to  feel  the  kindly  glow 
Of  love  maternal,  warm  as  Orient  day ; 

United  but  with  flesh  the  bliss  to  know 
Of  being  'scaped  from  ignominious  clay. 

When  borne  along  life's  sands,  with  clouds  o'crcast. 
Where  blighted  hopes  like  leaves  in  autumn  lie. 

Far  in  the  dim  horizon  of  the  past. 
Sweet  oasis  shall  be  thy  memory. 

Paisley,  January,  i860. 
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DUNCAN     M'FARLANE     M'NEIL. 

DUNCAN  MTARLANE  MCNEIL  was  born  in  Ren- 
frew, on  1 2th  December,  1830.  When  he  was  baptised  in 
the  parish  church  of  Renfrew,  he  was  named  Duncan 
Macfarlane  M*Neil,  from  being  the  first  child  who  had 
received  baptism  after  the  induction  of  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Macfarlane  '  to  the  pastorate  of  that  congregation.  In 
early  life  his  parents  brought  him  to  Paisley,  where  he 
received  a  very  limited  education.  For  some  years  he 
wrought  as  a  drawboy,  and  when  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
was  bound  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  to  the 
baking  trade.     His  taste  for  poetry  was  of  early  growth,  and 


^  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  Macfarlane  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  in 
the  year  1793.  After  receiving  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
Cardross  he  matriculated  at  Glasgow  College,  where  he  w.as  regarded 
as  an  earnest  and  industrious  student.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1824,  by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  was  afterwards,  for  some  time,  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Auchintorlie.  In  1826  he  was 
elected  to  be  minister  in  Anderston  Church,  Glasgow,  and  after  under- 
going the  regular  trial  exercises,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  in 
January,  1827.  Three  years  afterwards  he  was  asked  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  Renfrew  Parish  Church,  to  which  he  absented,  and  he 
was  inducted  on  30th  November,  1830.  In  1S43  he  joined  the  body  of 
ministers  who  seceded  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  new  church 
was  thereafter  erected  for  him  by  tho.>e  who  left  along  with  him.  He 
died  on  26th  April,  1853,  aged  60  years.  His  coi  gregation  after  his 
interment  erected  a  beautiful  monument  to  hi.s  memory.  His  degree 
was  not  given  by  any  college  in  this  country.  He  remained  unmarried. 
I  have  heard  him  ofticiate  more  than  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  staling  that  my  attention  was  invariably  arrested  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  able  logical  reasoning.  His  j)ubli.shed  literary  works 
were  as  follows  : — *'  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  *'  Memoir  of 
the  late  Martha  Muir,  of  Renfrew,'  "  liible  Temperance  and  Present 
Duty,"  *'  The  Churcli  on  a  Rock,  a  Sermon  Preached  at  Laying  the 
Foundation-Stone  of  the  Free  Church  of  Lochwinnoch  in  1843  ;"  **The 
Harvest  Field;"  "Popish  Claims,  whether  Roman,  Anglican,  or 
Scottish  ;"  *'  The  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  through  the  Apostle 
Peter,  a  Lecture ;"  *'  Who  is  Right— the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant?"  He  also  wrote  for  Mr.  Patcrson's  "Analysis  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism,"  a  very  careful  Introduction,  giving  a  history  of 
that  remarkable  compendium  of  divinity. 
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in  i860  he  published  a  small  volume  of  149  pages,  entitled 
"  The  Reformed  Drunkard  :  or,  The  Adventure  on  the 
Muir,  with  other  Poems  and  Songs."  In  this  year  he 
removed  to  Glasgow  :  but  some  short  time  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Paisley,  where  he  at  present  resides,  and  is 
employed  as  a  foreman  to  the  enterprising  and  successful 
firm  of  Messrs.  William  Richmond  &  Sons,  Moss  Street. 
In  the  preface  to  his  work  he  stated,  among  other  things, 
"  Youth's  happy  days  have  fled,  never,  alas  !  to  return,  and 
years  have  rolled  on,  'mid  sunshine  and  shower,  gladness 
and  sadness,  since  first  my  heart  longed  for  the  Muse  to 
smile  upon  me.  Now  that  I  have  ventured  before  the 
public,  my  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  how  far  that  wish 
has  been  gratified.  To  me  the  composition  of  the  following 
poems  and  songs  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure. 
When  smiling  summer  came,  in  her  beauty  and  fragrance, 
decking  hill,  dell,  and  wood  in  their  richest  grandeur,  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  balmy  sweetness  from  wild  flowers, 
then  have  I  strayed,  when  the  toil  of  day  was  o'er,  to  court 
the  Muse  and  sing  of  Nature's  beauty  ;  and  when  winter's 
dreary  nights  came,  many  a  happy  hour  have  I  passed  at  my 
own  fireside,  with  the  Muse  for  my  companion." 

TO  A  LARK. 

'Twas  morning,  and  the  rising  sun 

Shone  yellow  o'er  the  lea, 
And  drops  o*  dew  like  silver  hung 

Upon  each  budding  tree. 
My  eye  was  bright,  my  heart  was  light  ! 

Nae  tongue  my  joy  could  name, 
To  think  the  woods  O,  happy  sight  I 

Would  soon  be  green  again. 

And  near  me  rose  a  lark  on  high, 

Its  airy  circle  flew. 
Till,  far  from  sight  of  human  eye, 

It  hid  from  out  my  view  ; 
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But  sofl  stiir,  aloft  still, 

It  wandered  on  its  way  ; 
I  silent  sat,  with  heart  full, 

To  hear  so  sweet  a  lay. 

O  !  thou  could'st  soothe  a  sorrowing  heart, 

And  make  the  poor  to  smile  ; 
Sweet,  innocent,  enchanting  lark. 

Our  thoughts  you  can  beguile. 
Though  saddened  and  maddened 

With  death,  and  woes,  and  care, 
O  !  still  we  can  be  gladden'd 

With  thy  sweet  music  rare. 

Although  the  wind  yet  bloweth  keen, 

What  bliss  must't  be  to  thee  ; 
For  gowans  soon  will  deck  the  green 

In  mild  tranquility. 
To  rest  there,  thy  breast  there  ; 

Then  chant  thy  merry  song, 
To  wile  away  thy  mate's  care 

When  tending  to  her  young. 

Then  wing  thy  upward  flight  to  heaven 

For  many  a  coming  year  ; 
For  God  to  thee  a  gift  hath  given 

Poor  mortals  here  to  cheer  ; 
When  they  do  stray,  and  hear  thy  lay. 

Whose  hearts  arc  torn  with  grief, 
Then  rise  thee  up,  O,  sing  away  ! 
'   Thy  music  gives  relief. 


SCENES  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

On  Lang  Craig  '  knovves,  when  a'  was  gieen, 
O  !  many  a  happy  day  I've  seen. 
What  blissfu'  joys  these  scenes  did  yield 
Hy  Craigie  Linn,  and  round  Glenfield  ! 


*  Lang  Craig  lies  immediately  to  the  west  of  Glenfield,  at  the  foot  of 
Gleniffer   Uraes,   and,    as   its   name   betokens,   much  of  the  land   is 
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There  through  the  woods,  a  happy  boy, 

I  passed  my  days  wi'  glee  and  joy  ; 

To  view  the  linn  I  oft  would  call 

To  see  the  spreading  waterfall, 

To  see  the  trout  sport  in  the  burn  ; 

O  !  how  I  lov'd  oft  to  return  ! 

The  yellow  broom  or  hawthorn  white 

Filled  my  young  heart  with  pure  delight. 

At  gloamin'  still,  or  rosy  mom. 

There  fragrant  flowers  each  nook  adorn  ; 

Upon  the  knowe,  or  where  the  din 

O'  the  cr)'stal  stream  fa's  owre  the  linn. 

0  !  for  youth's  happy,  flowery  days, 

To  wade  in  the  bum,  or  sport  on  the  braes, 
When  the  hours  o'  the  school  hae  passed  awa'. 
Or  at  mom,  when  the  dew  frae  the  ro.>e  dolh  fa'. 
Joys,  alas  !  I  can  see  nae  mair  — 

1  hae  tasted  this  world's  sorrow  and  care — 
For  those  days  are  gone,  and  mid  l)u>tlc  and  din 
I  think  on  the  knowe  and  Craigie  Linn. 


THE  lilRDS  AND  BARDS  OF  BOXMK  SCOTLAND. 

The  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland,  sae  pleasant  aye  to  hear, 

Their  music  in  the  shady  wootl,  sac  swccl,  >ac  pure,  and  clear  ; 

They  fdl  the  mind  wi'  h-javcnly  thoughts,  \\V  bliss  ihcy  fill  the  heart. 

Ye  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland,  O,  may  we  nc\or  part. 

Ye  bards  of  bonnie  Scotland,  come  join  wi'  nie  your  ]>rai>c. 

To  sing  the  birds  of  Scotland  in  many  hapju'  lays  ; 

Till  nmsic  sweet,  and  pure,  and  clear,  shall  from  your  thoughts  ari>t*, 

Till  mortals  on  thi>.  earth  shall  think  'lis  music  from  the  skies. 

I  hear  the  linnet  singing  soft  among  the  heather  bells, 
I  hear  the  blackbird's  rounded  notes  adoun  llie  wooded  dells  ; 
O  I  what  a  happy  throng  I  hear,  O  I  what  a  joyous  choir, 
Ye  biids  o'  bonnie  Scotland,  ye  fill  my  heart  wi'  fire. 


covered  with  rock  or  craigs.  Craigie  Linn,  «)r  as  il  is  sometimes  called 
the  Gushing  Linn,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  this  place.  The 
height  of  the  waterfall  is  about  fifty  feet. 
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Ye  bards  o'  bonnie  Scotland,  O  !  be  ye  wae  and  sad, 

Come  up  among  the  slaethom  dens,  your  hearts  will  there  be  glad  ; 

And  wi*  a  thrill  o'  happiness  ye'll  sing  along  wi*  me, 

The  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland,  o'er  meadow,  hill,  and  lea. 

O,  what  a  glorious  gloamin'  hour,  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west, 
A  glow  is  o*er  my  raptured  soul,  as  on  this  bank  I  rest ; 
But  O,  what  music  now  I  hear,  'tis  far  beyond  my  ken, 
'Tis  echoing  in  ilk  dingle,  'tis  echoing  through  the  glen. 
Ye  bards  o'  bonnie  Scotland,  anew  your  harps  now  string, 
And  wi'  the  mavis  doon  the  glen,  O  come  wi'  me  and  sing ; 
It  heralds  in  the  morning  sun,  and  sings  it  to  the  west  ; 
Ye  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland,  wi'  love  ye  thrill  my  breast. 

The  lark  is  now  on  quivering  wing,  'tis  soaring  out  of  view. 

And  from  its  speckled  breast  hath  flung  the  morning's  pearly  dew ; 

O,  happy  bird  to  sing  sac  sweet,  and  thus  your  notes  prolong, 

But  O,  how  little  power  have  I  to  sing  so  sweet  a  song. 

Ye  bards  of  bonnie  Scotland,  wi'  you  I  would  ])rcvail, 

To  sing  the  shilfa's  lively  note,  the  yeldrick's  mournfu'  tale  ; 

O'er  broomy  knowe,  or  heathery  hill,  in  glen,  or  flow'ry  lea, 

O,  blythesome  birds  of  Scotland,  ye  sing  wi'  muckle  glee. 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  DRAWBOY. 

In  the  village  o'  Charleston,  near  Paisley  toun, 
I  there  was  brocht  up  niony  years  noo  gane  roun'. 
When  plides  were  in  vogue,  an'  the  weavin'  was  thrang. 
And  the  swing  o'  the  "lay  "  was  aye  heard  wi'  a  bang. 
The  click  o'  the  shuttle,  an'  whirr  o'  the  wheel. 
The  tramp  o'  the  treadles,  an'  swish  o'  the  "  deil," 
The  shout  tac  *'  draw't  up,"  or  the  notes  o'  a  sang, 
Were  heard  a'  aroun'  as  ye  steppit  alang — 

When  1  was  a  drawboy. 

Some  guid  folk  were  in  it,  an'  that  is  quite  true  ; 
Some  bien  folk  were  in  it,  but  o'  them  mighty  few  ;  / 
But  they  a'  had  the  knack  bailh  to  speak  an'  discuss — 
'Bout  religion  an'  politics  they  made  a  big  fuss. 
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At  Union  Street  corner,  what  disputes  took  place  I 
Till  some  wid  turn  red  an*  some  white  in  the  face. 
I've  thocht  aft  sin'  syne,  an'  it  isna  a  joke, 
That  they  were  funny  bo<lies,  the  Charleston  folk  — 

When  I  was  a  drawboy. 

On  Mondays  in  thae  days  the  looms  made  nae  din, 
For  the  "lay"  was  at  rest  wi'  the  hard  **  pookin'  pin"; 
They  were  a'  their  ain  masters — they  hadna  a  boss — 
Some  played  at  the  bullets,  some  played  pitch-an'-toss. 
Nae  police  tae  fash  them  or  roar  in  their  lugs. 
Some  had  great  cock-battles,  an'  some  foucht  their  dogs  ; 
And  whiles  at  the  en'  o't,  the  truth  for  tae  tell, 
The  principals  aft  had  a  battle  themsel — 

When  I  was  a  drawboy. 

What  noise  an'  rinnin',  and  O  !  what  dispute. 
When  a  meetin'  was  ca'd,  and  the  drum  was  sent  oot  ! 
When  a  Causeyside  magnate  wid  prices  reduce, 
There  was  rinnin',  an'  stumpin',  an'  muckle  abuse  ; 
An'  his  eftigy  hung  up  'tween  twa  mid-room  lums, 
Wi'  its  belly  filled  fu'  o'  tar'd  ravelins  an'  thnmis — 
What  shots  they  fir'd  intil't  till  late  in  the  nicht, 
An'  then  it  illumed  the  hale  street  wi'  its  licht  — 

When  I  was  a  drawboy. 

But  that  has  a'  gane  noo  for  mony  a  year, 
And  the  click  o'  the  shuttle  you'll  scarcely  noo  hear ; 
The  *'  tail  "  and  the  **  simple,"  the  "  lashes,"  and  a', 
Wi'  the  *'deil  "  and  the  drawboy,  hac  pass'd  clean  awa', 
And  the  place  noo  looks  better  than  what  it  did  then  ; 
And  may  it  be  better  in  women  and  men. 
And  healthier,  and  cleaner,  and  happier  too, 
Than  when  the  first  "  lash  "  and  first  "  simple"  I  drew — 

When  I  was  a  drawboy. 
1889. 
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JOHN      S  H  AW. 

JOHN  SHAW  was  born  in  Paisley  in  1828.  His 
education  at  school  was  limited ;  but  he  afterwards  attended 
evening  classes,  and  diligently  applied  himself  to  reading. 
He  filled  several  positions  of  trust  in  the  office  of  the  Burgh 
of  Paisley  Parochial  Board ;  and  latterly,  by  his  intelligence 
and  good  behaviour,  he  was  promoted  to  be  assistant 
inspector.  In  186 1  the  Inspectorship  of  Poor  and  Collector 
of  Rates  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan  becoming  vacant,  Mr. 
Shaw  was  an  applicant;  and  although  comparatively  a 
young  man,  he  was  successful,  and  at  present  continues  to 
fill,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  these  important  situations. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  a  taste  for  writing  verse,  and  it  was  of 
early  growth.  Many  of  his  poetical  emanations  appeared 
in  the  local  press,  the  first  of  them  in  1849.  At  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Burns,  in  January,  1859, 
the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  offered  a 
prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poem  in  honour  of  the 
bard.  There  were  621  poems  sent  in;  and  the  first  prize, 
as  is  well  known,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Isa.  Craig.  Many 
of  these  poems  possessed  great  merit ;  and  fifty  of  them  were 
selected  and  published  in  a  volume,  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Murray  &  Son,  Glasgow.  John  Shaw  was  a  competitor; 
and  his  poem,  entitled  **  Musings,"  which  does  him  the 
highest  credit,  was  one  of  the  fifty  poems  that  were  so 
published.     I  therefore  give  it  here. 

MUSINGS, 
On  the  Night  of  25TH  January,  1859. 

Bard  of  Scotland  !  can  thy  vision 

Pierce  the  wide  extent  of  space. 
And  survey,  from  heights  elysian, 

Earth,  thy  former  dwelling-place 
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Canst  thoa  mark  thy  native  country — 
See  her  children  far  and  wide. 

Gathering  now,  thy  name  to  honour. 
Poet  of  the  nation's  pride  ? 

Do'st  thou  see  the  reverent  homage — 
Clearest  thou  the  loud  acclaim 

Which,  from  all  these  gathered  thousands. 
Greets  the  mention  of  thy  name  ? 

All  such  questionings  may  be  fooli:»h, 
But  I  would  believe  to-night. 

That  thine  eyes  behold  things  earthly. 
And  take  pleasure  in  the  sight ; 

That  amid  thy  high  communings 
With  the  great  departed  ones, — 

Homer,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Milton, — 
Thou  rememberest  Scotland's  sons  ; 

That  thou  knowest  well  thy  countr)''s 
Pride  in  thee,  thy  works  and  fame, 

All  the  honours  heaped  upon  thee, 
All  the  glory  of  thy  name. 

And,  perhaps,  thy  spirit  seeth 

Not  alone  these  gatherings  proud  ; 

Ileareth  not  alone  orations 

Spoken  to  the  applauding  crowd  : 

I'ut,  it  may  be,  thou  bcholdest 
lonely  watchers  such  a?>  I, 

Who,  in  solitude  and  silence, 
Now  recall  thy  memory  : 

Think  of  thee,  thy  life,  thy  genius. 

All  thou  wast  and  might'st  have  been — 

All  thy  youth's  bright  hopes  and  labour> — 
All  thy  manhood's  sulTering  keen. 

All  thy  struggles,  errors,  triumph.-, — 
All  thy  thoughts  and  words  of  power — 

All  thy  fame's  grand  culmination 
In  this  centenary  hour. 
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Could  I  coll  thee  for  a  season 
From  thy  presenl  dwelling-place. 

And  in  spirit,  md  in  meekness, 
Commune  witli  thee  fiice  to  face — 

I  would  seek  to  leam  the  secret, 
Which,  preserved  throajjh  weary  days, 

Through  life's  hardships,  griefs,  and  trials, 
ThrotTgh  its  cold  and  scIRsh  ways. 

All  thy  soul's  first  hoimding  fulness. 
Youthful  freshness,  vigour,  bloom, 

Gladdening  all  Ihy  chequered  journey. 
Shining  through  thy  deepest  gloom. 

From  my  childhood  have  I  wondered 
O'er  this  sad  world's  wrongs  and  woes. 

And  through  youth  .lud  manhood  pondered 
How  to  bring  about  Iheir  close. 

But  I  feel  my  spirit  sliding 

From  its  wanderings  after  Irulh  ; 

Selfish  doubts  and  fears  arc  hiding 
From  my  eyes  the  dreami  of  youth. 

Petty  cares,  and  joys,  and  som3ws. 

Poverty's  unconquercd  bar. 
Hold  my  soul  in  iron  thraldom. 

And  my  onward  progress  mar. 
While  I  sit  in  musing  sadness, 

Comes  the  impulse  a*  of  yore — 
Comes  the  glory  ami  the  gladness, 

Youthful  confidence  and  power. 
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But  I  fear  to-morrow's  coming. 

With  its  narrow  round  of  cares- 
Fear  man's  hard  and  selfish  sclien 
Creeping  o'er  me  unawares. 
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Help  me,  thou  great  Bard  of  Nature  ! 

Strengthen  now  my  failing  heart — 
Lead  my  faltering  footsteps  onward, 

Loftier  aims  and  hopes  impart. 

In  the  name  of  thine  own  Scotland, 
Of  her  sons  thou  once  didst  love, 

I  appeal  to  thee  this  evening, 
Send  me  succour  from  above. 

But  I  know  such  prayers  are  useless  ; 

Turn  I  must  to  God  alone  ; 
Bow  my  head  in  sad  submission. 

Strive  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 


THE  LINTHILLS  WELL. 

Far  up  on  the  brae,  where  the  hillside  is  green. 
And  the  flowers  o'  the  mountain  in  beauty  are  seen  ; 
Where  the  curlew  is  screaming  its  pleasure  to  tell, 
Stands  the  gem  of  the  moorlands,  the  Linthills  Well. 

And  the  young  and  the  gay,  who  on  pleasure  are  bent. 
The  weary  and  worn,  whom  misfortune  hath  sent ; 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  all  who  pass  thro'  the  dell. 
Remember,  wi'  blessings,  the  Linthills  Well. 

Refreshing  and  sweet  were  its  waters  to  me 

As  I  roamed  thro*  the  heather,  rejoicing  and  free. 

Ere  the  years  brought  their  changes,  and  love's  mighty  spell 

Had  ta*en  me  frae  hame  and  the  Linthills  Well. 

My  Jamie  is  kind,  and  his  love  is  my  pride. 
For  he's  dearer  to  me  than  the  world  beside  ; 
But  the  tears  often  come,  and  my  bosom  will  swell, 
When  I  think  on  the  days  by  the  Linthills  Well. 

For  I'm  far  frae  the  hame  and  the  friends  that  I  loved. 
And  far  frae  the  scenes  where  in  childhood  I  roved ; 
And  I  yearn  with  a  longing  nae  language  can  tell. 
To  drink  ance  again  frae  the  Linthills  Well. 
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Wlitte'er  be  mj*  lot,  be  it  sickness  or  health. 
Be  it  pleasore  or  sadness,  misfortune,  or  wealth, 
I'll  return  lo  the  hame  where  my  kindred  slill  dwell. 
And  spend  my  last  days  near  the  Linthills  Well ' 


THE  SONG  OF  DEATH. 

Bat  while  the  grim  foe,  lo  ray  honor  and  woe. 

Was  sapping  the  issues  of  life, 
Came  a  higher  command,  came  a  mightier  hand, 

And,  balTlEd,  he  turned  from  the  strife. 
Yet  though  robbed  of  his  prey,  ere  he  turned  away 

He  shrieked  in  niy  terrified  ear 
The  following  strain,  whii:h  still  rings  in  my  brain, 

And  chills  heart  and  spirit  with  fear  :  — 

"  I  stand  in  Ihe  way  of  mankind  every  d.iy, 

I  intrude  on  [heir  miith  and  their  joy  ; 
Unmoved  by  their  grief  or  iheir  cries  for  relief, 

I  wander  about  to  destroy. 
The  young  and  (he  old,  the  timid  and  bold, 

I  strike  wilh  a  merciless  hand  ; 
And  no  courage  can  save  from  the  grasp  of  the  grave 

The  mortais  whose  lives  1  demand. 

"  No  mercy  I  show  to  the  mother's  deep  woe, 

I  heed  not  her  prayers  to  (jod. 
When  her  infant  1  clasp  in  my  desperate  grasp. 

And  crush  its  young  life  in  the  bud. 
T  seize  the  young  bride  in  her  beauty  and  pride. 

And  laugh  at  the  bridegroom's  despair  ; 
I  feast  on  her  charm?,  and  my  skelelon  arms 

I  twine  round  her  bosom  so  fair. 
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JOHN  HUTCHISON  MILLAR  was  born  in  Paisley, 
and  is  still  alive.  He  was  for  many  years  an  artist — a 
landscape  painter — while  in  Paisley.  The  poetic  faculties 
he  possessed  were  no  doubt  awakened  within  him  by  having 
to  study  Nature  closely  while  engaged  as  an  artist.  In  1867 
Mr.  Millar  published  a  volume  of  poems  distinguished  by 
much  purity  of  thought.  The  book  extended  to  127  pages, 
containing  86  poetical  pieces,  divided  under  three  heads — 
"  Minor  Poems,"  **  The  Muse  of  my  Youth,"  and  "  Silent 
Musings."  Mr.  Millar  left  Paisley  some  years  ago  for 
Glasgow. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  NATURE. 

*Tis  sweet  to  smell  the  scented  air 

Upon  a  lovely  morn  in  spring ; 
When  Nature's  face  is  fresh  and  fair, 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing ; 
To  hear  the  merry  ploughboy's  song, 

And  blackbird's  note  so  sweet  and  clear  ; 
While  from  the  fold  the  lambkin's  bleat 

Falls  plaintive  on  the  ear. 

'Tis  pleasant  on  a  summer  day 

To  sit  upon  the  mountain-side, 
And  mark  the  sunbeams  as  they  play 

Far  out  upon  the  tide  ; 
To  hear  the  falling  of  the  waves, 

Faint  murmuring  while  they  flow, 
As  if  lamenting  o'er  the  dead 

That  lie  unknown  below. 

'Tis  tranquil  when  the  moon  proclaims 

An  autumn  eve,  and  Xalur.-  smiles  ; 
To  meet  f;\ir  maids  ai.d  lusty  swains 

Ketuming  from  iheir  toils  ; 
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To  hear  along  the  silent  vale 
The  tinkling  of  the  village  bells  ; 

Such  time  the  lover  tells  his  tale — 
The  poet's  bosom  swells. 

But  O  I  'lis  glorious  when  the  blast 

Of  winter  foams  across  [he  deep, 
To  seek  some  cave  where  one  can  cast 

His  burthen  off  and  weep  ! 
To  hear  its  walls  re-echo  low 

The  ocean's  everlasting  moan. 
And  feel  3  pleasure  which  unto 

The  world  is  still  unknown  ! 


THE  AIM. 

Seek  not  the  trifling  smile  of  praise, 

'Tis  but  a  vain  delusive  joy  ; 
Nor,  like  a  child,  sit  down  to  gaze 
Upon  an  empty  glittering  toy  ; 
But  dash  it  down. 
And  with  a  frown 
At  once  its  templing  look  destroy  I 
O  take  away  the  laurel  wreath. 

The  gift  but  of  a  monarch's  mirth  ; 
What  vantage  can  a  crown  beqnealh 
At  the  immortal  hour  of  liirlh  ? 
Though  Helicon 
It  grew  upon, 
We  leave  il  with  (he  things  of  earth ! 
Hence  all  desire  ot  worldly  fame 

Which  mars  the  poet's  lofty  thought ; 
His  be  a  higher,  holier  aim, 
With  all  th'  eternal  future  fraught ; 

Of  life  unseen  ; 
All  other  efforts  come  to  nought ! 
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ON  A  DEPARTED  MOTHER. 

The  hoary-headed  hermit  in  his  cell 
Seeks  not  a  more  quiet  hour  to  read  his  book 
Than  I  do  in  this  spot ;  here  to  lament 
The  loss  of  my  good  mother. 

A  parent's  dust  lies  near  me  ; 

*Neath  my  feet  the  soft  green  sward 
Grows  over  her  who  bore  me, 

But  whose  soul  went  heavenward  ; 
And  I  cannot  choose  but  weep, 

Though  I*ve  often  wept  before. 
And  shed  a  tear  again  for  her 

Who  has  gone  for  evermore. 
Ah  !  well  do  I  remember 

Those  young  days  when  we  would  roam 
Through  the  bright  green  haunts  of  Nature, 

Far,  far  away  from  home. 
But  one  day  soon  came  after. 

When,  in  sable  mournings  drcss'd, 
I  followed  my  dear  mother 

To  her  place  of  rest  ; 
And  turned  away  in  sorrow 

From  a  strange  unearthly  sound 
Of  stones  upon  the  coffin  lid, 

Down  in  the  hollow  ground. 
I  knew  no  more  I'd  gather  her 

The  broom,  the  scented  thorn. 
The  little  sweet  forget-me-not, 

Or  daisy  newly-born  ; 
No  more  I'd  sit  upon  her  knee 

And  listen  to  her  praise, 
As  to  my  thou;^hts  she  pictured  out 

A  dream  of  hapj^y  day-;  ; 
And  when  the  slumberiiif^  iiiLjht  would  come, 

I  missed  tlie  jjood  old  son' 
Which  sjiokc  the  joys  of  Heaven — 

Uf  a  bright  and  happy  ihrung. 
No  more  the  morn  breaks  on  my  sleep 

To  greet  a  mother's  smile  ; 
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Or  listen  lo  her  soul's  rcquesl, 
To  keep  my  heart  from  guile. 

I've  never  seen  the  sun,  melhinks, 
She  died  when  last  it  scl, 

And  I've  been  watching  by  her  grave 
With  eyes  which  slill  are  wet. 

Those  Utile  caiea  of  childhood  now 

For  aye  are  passed  anay, 
And  youth  has  followed  with  lis  vain 

Delusive  pleasures  gay ; 
Yet  sometimes  I  have  wished  her  back 

To  speak  to  her  again, 
And  tell  her  all  the  burning  thoughts 

\Vhich  1  have  fell  since  then  ; 
But  could  not  think  lo  bring  the  tears 

To  eyes  which  oft  have  wept 
At  midnight's  hour  of  ^Iuml)cr, 

When  she  thought  that  all  had  slept. 
No,  rather  let  my  thovights  ascend 

To  where  her  bouI  had  Hct!, 
When  wandering  thus  alono  throughout 

The  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 
And  may  she  hear  my  prayer  whene'er 

I  gaze  upon  her  sod, 
That  we  may  meet  in  Heaven — 

In  the  paradise  of  God. 
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JOHN      PATERSON. 

JOHN  PATERSON,  letter-press  printer,  Paisley,  is  the 
son  of  John  Paterson  (Vol.  I.,  page  127),  and  was  bom  at 
24  Maxwellton  Street,  Paisley,  on  28th  October,  1833.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  The  Peasant  Poet,"  "  The  Five  Warders," 
**  Paisley  Races — a  Dirge,"  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Paisley  newspapers  and  in  others. 

PAISLEY  RACES— A  DIRGE. 

0  Paisley  toon,  O  Paisley  toon, 
Thoo  silly  auld  bit  toon, 

1  doot  thy  wab  o'  life's  maist  oot, 
Thy  sun  amaist  gane  doon. 

Clip  oot  thy  claith,  clip  oot  thy  claith, 

An*  gether  up  the  thrums  ; 
Pit  on  thy  gabcrlunzie  graith, 

An*  beg  the  worl'  for  crumbs. 

King  Cochran  sits  upon  the  throne, 

In  Regent  Murray's  goon  ; 
The  weaver  folk  hae  set  him  up 

As  ruler  o'  the  toon, 
To  tend  oor  richts  an'  liberties, 

An'  freedom  to  defcn* ; 
Oor  Village  Hampden's  gane  to  sleep, 

An'  tum'd  like  ither  men. 

Langsync,  wi'  ither  weaver  chicls, 

IIoo  bravely  Clear- 1  lead  foucht 
To  get  the  Paisley  Races  up 

The  Cooncil  carles  had  houcht ! 
Then  he  an'  Colin  Black  foucht  wcel, 

An'  ithers  then  to  th'  fore, 
To  keep  the  races  gaun  again 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Then  for  a  spell  the  sports  gaed  on. 
The  Cowans  at  their  head. 
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Wha  had  a  lelish  for  the  wark, 

An'  kept  a  racing  steed. 
An'  steadily  the  races  grew 

Til]  they  were  like  the  palmy  days 

O'  auld  Lord  Eglintoun. 
But  dool-a-day  !  the  times  hae  changed 

W'V  thLs  New  Commitiee— 
There's  anc,  there's  twa,  an'  ilher  l«a. 

That's  three,  that's  four,  I  see. 
There's  twa  o'  them  I  dinna  ken ; 

There's  ilher  twa  I  should — 
Twa  leaders  o'  the  working  men 

As  long  as  e'er  they  could. 
Twa  leaders  o"  the  weaver  men, 

Ex-Secrelaries  bold— 
The  champions  o'  the  lable.price, 

An'  tenters  o'  the  foltl. 
But  they  have  (umed  the  tables  noo  ; 

If  ye  a  race  would  see. 
Come  diaw  your  plack,  an'  swall  their  pack. 

Their  big  monopolie. 
They've  rearcil  a  fence  abool  the  coorse, 

An'  it's  bailh  heech  an'  Strang  : 
Tae  keep  the  rowdies  oot,  je  ken— 

Hear  ye  that  silty  ^nng  ! 
The  paddock's  filled  wi'  rowdies  aye. 

But  they  pay  weel,  nae  doot ; 
An*  gaucic  Moonie  kens  the  cost 

O'  turning  juist  anc  out. 
The  (!ay=  o'  auld  langsyue  hae  g.ine. 

When,  for  the  Silver  itells. 
The  kiiUra-side  cam'  pourin'  in 

Ab  far  as  Cumpsie  Felts. 
Wi'  Ilabbie  Simpson  frae  the  «asl, 

Wlia  garl  his  bagpipes  .-ujucal, 
;l  the  young  folk  <Lining  mad 
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Till  noo  weVe  got  o*  working  men 

A  gran'  New  Committee. 
Is't  come  to  this,  O  lack-a-day  ! 

That  we  should  leeve  to  tell 
That  puir  folk  should  be  a'  turn'd  oot 

Like  rabble-rout,  pell-mell  ? 

I  min*  langsyne,  when  I  was  young, 

The  toonsfolk,  braw  an*  brisk, 
Gaed  doon  to  see  the  ferlies  fine. 

The  tents  sae  picturesque. 
Some  tents  were  theeck*d  wi*  blankets  guid, 

Some  had  an  auld  bed-mat, 
To  screen  the  folk  that  ca'd  their  gill 

That  roon-about  did  squat. 

But  noo  there's  sma'  variety 

O'  tent  or  stan*  indeed, 
The  Committee's  ta'en  a'  in  haun' 

To  satisfy  their  greed  ; 
An'  ye  maun  pay  into  their  pouch 

If  on  a  Stan'  ye  go, 
Whatc'er  the  price  that  they  dictate, 

Like  Operative  Co. 

The  vera  race  bills  that  we  gat 

Langsyne  for  ae  bawbee 
Are  noo  screwed  up  for  profit's  sake. 

In  price  a  ransom  fee. 
Guid  guide  us  !  folk  are  fairly  daft, 

An'  tint  o'  a'  their  wuts, 
Gif  they  should  stan'  this  nonsense  lang  — 

This  impidence  ;  tuts,  tuts  I 

0  Paisley  toon,  O  Paisley  toon, 
Thoo  silly  auld  bit  toon, 

1  doot  thy  wab  o'  life's  maist  oot. 
Thy  sun  amaist  ganc  doon. 

Clip  oot  thy  claith,  clip  oot  thy  claith, 

An'  gether  up  the  thrums  ; 
Pit  on  thy  gaberlunzie  graith. 
An'  beg  the  worl'  for  cnunK^, 
1887. 
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THE  PEASANT  POET. 
Written  far  an  Annwersary  Meeting. 

Let  flattering  poets  sing  in  fulsome  lays 

Of  heroes  whom  they  give  unmeasured  praise, 

And  paint  perfection  till  they  strain  the  eye — 

Their  inspiration  blind  idolatry. 

Let  us  another — nobler — plan  pursue, 

Keeping  the  lights  and  shades  of  character  in  view, 

Distinguishing  between  the  good  and  ill 

In  human  nature,  and  a  picture  fill 

True  to  the  life  :  yea,  every  feature  scan, 

And  give  a  thorough  estimate  of  man, 

And  his  relations  to  the  world  wide  ; 

Then  claim  him  if  we  can,  with  genuine  pride. 

Shades  of  the  truly  great  I  could  any  one 

Accept  our  homage  and  this  task  undone? 

All  worthy  admiration  would  refuse 

The  ignorant  flattery  of  a  servile  muse. 

Met  here  again  to  honour  Robin  Bums, 

The  greatest  poet  that  our  tribute  earns. 

On  his  birth-day  we  hail  him  once  again 

The  grandest  poet  in  the  varied  train 

Of  Scotia's  bards — of  old  and  young  the  van, 

The  world  a'  pointing  saith.  Thou  art  the  man  ; 

And  we  acknowledging  his  power,  proclaim, 

A  century  run,  his  ever  bright'ning  fame  ; 

Nay  more,  true  Scots,  to  speak  in  Shakespeare's  strain, 

1  fear  we  never  shall  behold  his  like  again. 

A  man  of  passion,  whose  satiric  pen 

Lashed  at  the  wrong,  and  made  us  better  men  ; 

Who  caught  at  Nature  with  poetic  eye — 

Whose  wit  and  humour  make  us  laugh  or  sigh. 

He  had  his  frailties  we  will  not  excuse 

Or  gloss,  it  would  his  nobler  mind  abuse  ; 

IJut  with  the  evil  that  was  weakly  done 

Compare  the  lasting  good,  that's  far  outrun 

The  circle  of  his  kindrctl,  country,  race. 

And  ye  his  influence  for  good  may  trace. 
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His  works,  though  not  pure  gold  without  alloy, 
Yet  do  for  good  a  giant's  strength  employ  ; 
Then  let  us  study  what  his  glorious  muse 
Brought  to  old  Scotland  in  their  varied  hues — 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  humorous,  every  theme 
Exalts  the  halo  that,  with  brighter  gleam 
As  time  extends,  encinctureth  his  name, 
And  placeth  him  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 
Ye  that  would  know  his  worth — his  influence  feel- 
Explore  his  works — his  monuments  most  real, — 
Where  tokens  ye  will  find,  from  page  to  page. 
That  speak  the  man,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage. 
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DANIEL  WARRINGTON   GALLAGHER. 

DANIEL  WARRINGTON  GALLAGHER  is  a  native 
of  Paisley,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  letter-press 
printer  with  Mr.  John  Reid,  High  Street.  His  father  was  a 
labourer,  and  came  from  Ireland  to  Paisley,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years.  Daniel,  some  time  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship,  went  to  Kilmarnock,  where  he  still  is 
working  in  an  industrious  manner  at  his  trade.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  spare  time  to  writing  verse.  In  1879  ^^ 
collected  all  his  poetical  pieces,  which,  as  the  author  states, 
had  first  appeared  in  some  weekly  newspapers,  and  had 
them  published  in  Kilmarnock,  in  a  volume  of  eighty  pages. 

BY  A  FATHER'S   GRAVE. 

Stay,  stranger,  stay — if  thou  hast  tear  to  shed, 
Or  heart  to  share  with  a  brother  in  his  woe ; 

Well  may  that  tear  fall  o'er  the  sacred  dead, 
Who  silently  rcposcth  here  below. 

A  father,  whose  fond  love  from  early  youth 
We  knew,  and  felt  in  all  its  sacred  tics ; 

Whose  counsel,  guiding  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
Turned  all  our  hopes  to  light  beyond  the  skies. 

When  infant  i)rattlc  mark'd  our  tender  years, 
'Twas  he  who  strove  each  sorrow  to  alloy. 

Or,  in  a  sickly  hour,  bedewed  with  tears 
Our  tender  forms,  and  kissed  us  into  joy. 

W^e  left  him  smiling  as  in  days  gone  by. 
With  manly  heart  to  face  the  turning  tide  ; 

Tho'  age's  impress  told  of  troubles  nigh, 

Yet  bright  his  look  as  if  in  manhood's  pride. 

We  left  him  heaping  blessings  on  our  head, 

That  father  loving,  kind,  and  true  ; 
A  little  hour,  and  his  bright  spirit's  fled, 

Without  a  wish,  a  tear,  a  last  adieu  ! 
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■  Tho*  here  in  silence,  by  his  bed  of  clay, 

Our  tears  of  reverence  case  the  earthly  load, 
For  sorrow's  soother  we  must  turn  always 
To  fairer  prospects  with  a  righteous  God. 

Farewell !  farewell !  thy  memory  ever  dear 
Shall  hallow  joys,  our  better  hopes  increase, 

Till — spirit  of  the  sacred  ashes  resting  here — 
We  meet  above  to  share  an  endless  peace. 


ON  REVISITING  THE  BRAES  OF  GLENIFFER. 

Proud,  lofty  GlenifTer,  fair  scene  of  my  boyhood. 
How  sweet  are  the  visions  which  rise  to  the  view, 

As  1  hear  the  sweet  lays  that  made  merry  the  days 
When  life's  brightest  hours  were  enchanted  by  you. 

How  dear  the  remembrance  thy  rugged  sides  waken-  - 
Thy  musical  rills,  what  charm  on  the  ear  I 

As  sweetly  entrancing,  bright  sun]>eams  arc  glancing — 
Shedding  lustre  and  beauty  on  home  ever  dear. 

Though  distant  scenes  oft'  have  enchanted  my  vision, 
And  stranger  lands  mov'd  belter  feelings  to  start, 

Yet  still  wert  thou  nearer,  and  sweeter,  and  dearer. 
For  centred  art  thou,  fairest  scene,  in  my  heart. 

Tho'  the  world  heap'd  upon  me  its  treasures  and  bounties, 
And  mine  were  the  fate  of  the  gifted  and  proud, 

Methinks  all  their  gold  could  no  pleasures  unfold, 
When  absent  from  thee  'mong  this  pitiless  crowd. 

The  sad  recollection  of  sunny  youth  fading, 
As  thro'  thy  fair  pathways  I  silently  tread. 

Recall  the  sweet  treasures  of  life's  dearest  pleasures, 
Now  mingled,  alas  I  with  the  friends  that  are  dead. 

Proud,  lofty  Glenifier  !  tho'  time  dim  my  vision, 
And  weird  age  impress  me  with  unfailing  truth, 

I  shall  turn  with  delight  to  that  spot  ever  bright. 

Dearest  home  of  my  childhootl,  fair  scene  of  my  youth. 


WILLIAM      BROWN. 

WILLIAM  BROWN  was  born  at  Slock  Street,  Charleston, 
Paisley,  on  iSth  October,  1836.  His  father  was  Alexander 
Brown,  a  block  printer  to  trade,  who  published  in  1872  a 
volume  of  poems,  "  Secular  and  Sacred,"  as  noticed  in  Vol. 
I.,  p.  340.  William  Brown  became  a  block  printer  in  the 
Colinslie  works,  where  his  father  was  then  a  foreman  printer. 
When  block  priming  stopped  allogulher,  from  the  want  of  a 
demand  for  that  class  of  goods,  Mr.  William  Brown  went 
into  the  service  of  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  Gilmour  Street,  Paisley, 
to  learn  photography ;  and  after  remaining  with  him  for 
twelve  years,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  in 
that  street.  He  has  now  carried  on  there  a  deservedly 
successful  business  in  that  most  interesting  art  for  fourteen 
years.  Although  his  leisure  hours  have  been  much  absorbed 
in  attending  to  church  and  Sabbath-school  matters,  and 
acting  as  Session-clerk  to  George  Street  United  Presbyterian 
congregation,  yet  he  has  been  able  to  devote  a  good  many 
of  them  to  verse -writing,  of  which  I  give  some  successful 
specimens. 

LINES 
Read  at  the  Re-Union  Soiree  of  Printfield  Wokkers,  in 
TE!E  Royal  Oak  Hall,  I'aislev,  25TH  February,  1881. 
Ch.iirman  and  friends  :  It  gives  one  joy  to  see 
You  re- united  at  this  good  soiree. 
There  are  few  pleasures  which  lliis  world  lends 
Can  that  surpass  of  meeliiig  with  old  friends. 
The  genial  smile,  familiar  "  How  do  y'  do?" 
The  warm  response  returning,  "  How  are  you  ? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  what  have  you  been  about 
Since  fashion  spumed  our  trade,  and  snuffed  it  out? 
Do  you  temember  this  or  that  old  brother?" 
Then  one  good  story  told  brings  on  another. 
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Till  memory  revives  the  olden  time 

When  Printing  flourished  in  its  golden  prime  ; 

When  well-curved  pines,  arranged  with  graceful  fold, 

In  colours  bright,  adorned  both  young  and  old  ; 

When  to  possess  a  printed  plaid  or  shawl 

Was  still  the  pride  of  ladies,  one  and  all  ; 

When  flounced  delaine  encircled  every  fair  one, 

And  she  was  counted  odd  who  did  not  wear  one  ; 

When  sprigged  mufflers,  with  a  scarlet  border, 

Entwined  the  neck  and  kept  the  throat  in  order. 

These  were  the  days  when  all  went  merrily, 

From  Nethercommon  up  to  Colinslie. 

M* Arthur's,  Morgan's,  Kerr's,  were  at  their  best ; 

And  "  Caledonia"  flourished  with  the  rest. 

Then  in  the  east  snug  Arkleston  arose, 

And  lingers  still,  the  last  to  seek  repose. 

But  times  are  changed  ;  the  good  old  fashion's  fled, 

Mantles  and  jackets  now  are  worn  instead. 

Where  are  the  prosperous  firms,  and  where  the  men  ? 

Dispersed  or  dead.     Some  dye  to  live  agviin  ; 

Some,  in  a  foreign  land  or  neighbouring  town, 

In  other  spheres  have  sought  and  found  renown  ; 

And  we  are  left,  to  hear  or  tell  the  story, 

Surviving  fragments  of  departed  glory. 

Fond  memory  lingers  and  will  oft  recall 

Our  past  associations  one  and  all  : 

The  charm  of  trade  attractions,  and  the  joys 

That  gave  delight  when  we  were  "  tearer  "  boys. 

Though  other  aims  congenial  joys  impart. 

The  trade  we  learned  in  youth  is  next  our  heart  ; 

And  friendships  kindled  in  that  long  ago. 

Still  burn,  as  time  revolves,  with  warmer  glow. 


LINES 


On  thk  Out-door  Meeting  of  the  Glasgow  PiiOTOGiiArHic 
Association,  heli^  on  thi:  i2th  ok  Mat,  1886. 

Hail  brothers  !  met  at  dawn  of  early  mom. 
The  ardent  patron  of  an  art  late  born, 
Keen  lovers  of  the  light  as  well  as  dark. 
For  both  are  needful  in  the  photo,  art. 
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We  leave  St.  Mungo's  smoke,  its  murky  sky. 
And  to  the  land  of  he^ilth  and  heatlier  hie  ; 
Borne  from  (he  city,  through  its  tunnelled  way, 
We  soon  inhale  the  charms  of  brighl'ning  day. 
By  devious  course  along  the  Clydelanil  vale. 
The  way  seems  brief.  Cut  short  by  many  a  tale. 
For  Bell  was  there,  and  he  had  much  to  say. 
To  cau.se  a  laugh,  and  joke  the  lime  away. 
In  genial  chat  and  smoke,  nor  care  nor  toil, 
We  wend  our  way  to  classic  Aberfoyle, 
Where  cameras  are  erected  to  portray 
Scenes  where  the  Bailie  held  his  foes  at  bay. 
Anon  we  course  the  hills,  for  pictures  beni. 
Our  horses  panting  on  the  sleep  ascent, 
While  vales  and  lochs  renowned  appear  in  view. 
Backed  by  the  nigged  slopes  of  Ben  Venue. 
Behind,  Ben  Lomond,  nllh  its  cap  of  snow. 
Frowns  and  looks  proudly  on  the  hills  below  ; 
Through  circling  path,  rich  robed  in  verdant  hue, 
The  minstrel's  loch  of  beauty  bursts  on  view  ; 
While  far  off,  lowering  up  to  meet  the  sky, 
The  peaks  of  Arrochar  we  there  descry. 
Now  seven  cameras  in  order  stand — 
The  natives  thinking  us  a  German  band— 
With  magic  bones  to  transfer  the  lake, 
And  leave  Ihcm  nothing  that  we  could  not  take. 
We  climbed  the  path,  selecting  view  on  view. 
Then  all  too  soon  our  backward  course  pursue. 
While  gathering  clouds  enshroud  Ben  X^i's  form. 
With  grey  Ben  An,  prophelic  ofa  storm. 
Which  S(K)n  descends  in  mijl,  and  rain,  and  hail. 
To  throw  a  gloomy  mantle  o'er  the  vale. 
Wc  quickly  reach  the  shclleriiig  hotel, 
And  gladly  hear  the  welcome  dinner  bell. 
Refreshed  and  rcsleil,  then  we  lake  our  way, 
Pleased  with  the  bright  impressions  of  the  day  ; 
While  each  "developes  "  what  was  sung  or  said 
By  Trossachi  way  or  blue  Loch  Katrine's  shade. 
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LINES 

On  the  Anniversary  of  my  Father's  Death,  who  Died 

lOTH  March,  i88i. 

How  can  I  paint  with  memory's  eye, 

How  can  I  sing  my  parents'  worth? 
With  fond  affection  let  me  try 

To  sing  their  praise  who  gave  me  birth. 

Oh  !  could  I  photograph  their  charms, 

The  lines  and  features  of  the  mind  ; 
Serenely  calm  in  life's  alarms, 

They  every  care  to  God  resigned. 

How  dear  they  loved  me  as  a  child, 

Unwearied  taught  me  when  a  boy 
Of  Jesus'  love,  so  meek  and  mild. 

Which  filled  my  childish  heart  with  joy. 

In  youth  their  hand  was  kindly  lent, 
Where  wisdom  walks  the  narrow  road  ; 

And  when  aside  I  sometimes  went, 
They  led  me  gently  back  to  God. 

Walking  by  faith,  with  wary  tread 
The  stepping  stones  of  grace  to  keep  ; 

At  evening,  when  the  way  was  led, 
God  took  them,  and  they  fell  asleep. 

O  let  me  follow  in  the  way 

They  trod  together  here  below  ; 
Then  with  them  and  dear  kindred  stay, 

And  God  and  one  another  know. 
1887. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  LORD. 
Lines  suggested  by  a  Scmwu  delivered  by  the  /*<7\  A.  G.  Flemings  Paisley. 

Jesus,  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord," 

From  whom  all  comfort  springs, 
Whispered  new  hope  in  Adam's  car, 

With  promise  on  His  wings. 
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1 1;>  uwp  .il'iiii:;';  -tiwiiii, 
And  softly  Enoch  to  the  skies 
He  bore  as  in  a  dream. 

In  curtained  sleep,  when  darkness  fell, 

His  voice  to  Abram  came  ; 
He  succoured  Hagar  at  the  well. 

And  Lot  from  Sodom's  flame. 

In  darksome  night,  when  lonely  lay 

His  Jacob  on  a  stone. 
He  stood  above  the  angel  way. 

The  ladder  to  the  throne. 

And  there  into  the  dreamer's  ear 
Was  the  sweet  promise  pressed  : 

"In  thee,  and  in  thy  seed  to  come, 
Shall  all  the  earth  be  blessed  ; 

I  will  not  leave  thee  till  I  have 
Performed  the  promise  told." 

And  so  he  bare  and  carried  him 
Through  all  the  days  of  old. 

For  all  along  the  pilgrim  way, 
When  cares  and  trouble  came, 

Came  angel  hosts  ;  by  night,  by  day, 
'Twaa  always— Mahanaim. 

Alone  by  Jabbok's  roaring  ford, 
And  wild  beasts  prowling  near, 

He  wrestled  with  the  angels'  Lord, 
In  more  of  faith  than  fear. 

Contending  with  that  arm  Divine 
In  strong,  submissive  prayer. 

He  struggled  till  day's  dawning-time  : 
Love  held,  and  blessed  him  there. 

His  suppliant  prayers,  his  pleading  tear 
Have  power  with  God  and  men. 

His  name  is  no  more  Jacob  now, 
He  called  him  Israel  then. 

W 
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Jacob  and  Israel,  names  beloved, 
Which  pierce  the  ear  Divine  ! 

"  O  Israel's  Shepherd,  Jacob's  God, 
Be  Thou  for  ever  mine. " 

Thy  glory  in  the  Bush,  the  Cloud, 

The  Wilderness,  we  see  ; 
In  grace  Thou  didst  Thy  glory  shroud. 

To  die  upon  the  tree. 

Redeeming  Angel,  Thy  bright  face 
And  wings  with  mercy  shine  ; 

Heal  all  the  nations  with  Thy  grace, 
In  love  them  all  entwine. 

As  round  the  saints  Thou  dost  encamp. 

And  they  deliv'rance  find. 
So  shadow  with  Thy  pinions.  Lord, 

And  shelter  all  mankind. 


MALCOLM  FERGUSON. 

MALCOLM  FERGUSON  was  bom  in  Paisley  on  19th 
May,  1838.  His  father,  who  was  a  cooper  to  trade,  came, 
when  his  family  was  young,  to  work  in  Paisley.  Malcolm 
first  learned  to  be  a  carpel  weaver,  but  gave  up  this  trade 
for  that  of  mechanic  in  Undern'ood  Mills,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Having  a  brother  at  Townsville 
in  Queensland,  Australia,  engaged  as  a  house  painter,  he 
resolved  to  go  there  to  join  him  in  that  business,  having, 
with  great  care  and  economy,  saved  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  enable  him  to  do  so  in  a  subsLintial  way. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  very  favourably  known  to  his  acquain- 
tances for  his  sterling  worth  and  abilities,  combined  with  his 
social  and  obliging  disposition.  Before  leaving  Paisley  in 
May,  1885,  he  was  entertained  in  the  Caledonia  Hall  by 
the  male  workers  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  P.  Kerr,  Underwood 
Weaving  Mills,^Mr.  Robert  Hopkins,  manager,  presiding. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  also  presented  at  this  meeting  with  a 
number  of  useful  gifts.  At  this  time  (rSth  May),  Mr, 
Malcolm  Ferguson  was  likewise  entertained  in  the  Club 
Room  by  the  members  of  the  Old  Weavers'  Club,  of  which 
he  was  an  active  and  honoured  member.  Mr,  M'Kim 
presided,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  heahh  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  among  other  remarks, 
said  he  had  known  their  guest  since  he  was  a  hoy,  and  he 
was  now  a  man  of  the  genuine  mould,  who  would  upkeep 
the  name  of  Scotland  in  Townsville,  Queensland,  to  which 
he  was  going.  The  Chairman  also  said  their  guests  literary 
abiUties  were  well  known  to  them  ail,  and  entitled  him  to 
occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  their  local  poets.     Mr. 
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Ferguson  was  also  presented  by  the  Chairman,  in  name  of 
the  Old  Weavers'  Club,  with  a  very  handsome  set  of 
volumes —comprising  the  works  of  the  Plttrick  Shepherd, 
Hugh  Macdonald,  and  Ossian — as  a  token  of  respect  and 
esteem.  Mr.  Lochhead,  of  the  Paisley  Express  newspaper, 
also  presented  to  the  guest  of  the  evening,  for  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
an  elegant  Paisley  tartan  plaid. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  wooed  the  muse  since  he  was  a  boy, 
his  object  being  to  give  himself  intellectual  amusement  in 
his  evenings  at  home.  I  give  a  few  sj)ecimens  of  his  poetical 
effusions,  the  last  being  composed  some  time  after  his 
arrival  in  Queensland,  under  the  heading  of  "The  Emigrant's 
Song." 

GLENIFFER'S  BONNIE  WINDING  BRAK. 

SON  (J. 

Oh  !  leave  the  pale,  c.ire-wrinkled  toon, 
An'  come  \vi'  me  where  flow'rcts  bloom, 
Where  Nature  ])usks  the  ])anks  abune 
The  bonnie  winding  brae,  lassie. 

Where  the  bramble  blossoms  white 
Mark  the  wild  bees'  honey  bike  ; 
By  the  moss-grown  broken  dyke 
W^e  will  wend  our  way,  lassie. 

By  Glenifler's  misty  glen. 
By  her  lonely  smuggler's  j)en. 
By  her  bonnie  hawthorn  den, 
Happy  we  will  stray,  lassie. 

Where  the  diamond -flashing  fells. 
Rippling,  leave  the  flowery  dells, 
Filling  dreandand's  fairy  wells, 

Wimpling  on  their  way,  lassie. 

Where  the  dark-^^recn  elfin  ftrn 
And  the  foxgluvt-'s  crini-xou  mm 
Wir.gs  the  berry-crc>ltd  cairn 
On  the  sunny  brae,  la.s'sic. 
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Where  the  Ihistle's  purple  croon 
No<U  amang  the  yellow  broom, 
Sweel  wee  violets  peeping  roon'. 

In  the  summer  day,  lassie. 
Where  the  rugged  uplands  grow 
Golden  in  Ihe  sunset's  glow. 
And  the  valley  far  beloiv 

Is  sleeping  cold  and  grey,  lassie. 
Where  rich  Nature's  annual  load 
Beautifies  her  loved  abode, 
Strewing  gems  on  ilka  sod 

On  (jleniffer  llrae,  lassie. 
LEY,  71A  Auj^ust,  iSjS- 

KILB  R.ANN  AX'S   DEEP  WATERS. 

Fieredy,  Kilbrinnan,  ihy  waters  are  running 

Through  the  deep  sound  in  their  viild,  native  ire  ; 
While  on  the  -iwecping  tide  creeping  mists  Mccping  glide, 

Shrouding  the  storm-b.itter'd  Moilc  of  Kinlyre. 
From  Inverary  the  squally  winds  carry 

High  on  their  bosom  the  white  flying  foam. 
Singing  ivi'  uiouriiing  sough  over  the  churning  loch, 

Warning  the  fishers  away  lo  their  home. 

Crews  that  ^o  d.iring  noiv  after  the  herring  row. 

Run  fur  the  harbour  now,  cNe  you  are  gone  ; 

01  be  no  r.isher  then,  Uravc.  hardy  fishermen, 

Lov'd  ouiA  arc  nnviou^ly  waiting  you  home. 

.Shrill  is  the  nhistlu  around  the  chiefs  castle. 

Loud  monns  the  pines  in  the  woods  of  Benmore, 
U]i  where  (he  current  win[!<,  brawling  the  torrent  sings 

Over  tlie  boulders  nnil  down  lo  ihe  shore. 
Deqj  as  the  buried  lomh,  1'arbcrl's  in  horrid  gloom. 

High  lcn]i  the  waves  at  her  old  harbour  door  ; 
Arran's  steep  rugged  breast,  cold  by  the  fog  is  pressed  ; 
Carradale,  Campbellon,  suffer  full  sore. 
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Cease  your  regretting,  nor  strive  for  your  netting. 

O !  what  signifies  a  few  fathoms  of  twine  ? 
Lives  are  alone  the  gear  fond  ones  at  home  do  fear. 

Row  weel  together,  ye  crews  of  Lochfme. 
Through  the  cold  howling  storm  run  in  old  Highland  form, 

Mark  well  your  course  on  the  waters  sublime. 
O !  Duncan,  aft  the  beam,  guide  you  the  rudder  keen. 

Or  you  will  sleep  fathoms  deep  in  the  brine. 

Paisley,  September,  tSys- 


TO  THE  ROBIX  IN  WINTER. 

Cauld  wee  robin,  tame  \vi'  hunger, 

Few  wha  swell  the  human  roll 
But  would  be  thy  kind  Ijcfriender 
In  the  month  of  dark  December, 
While  thy  chirping,  plaintive,  tender, 
Speaks  o'  what  you  thole. 

I  saw  thee  in  the  blooming  wuds, 

Sae  happy  looked  ye  then, 
When  angry  winter's  roaring  floods 
Had  shrunk  tac  wee  roon  pearly  studs 
That  fell  in  millions  'neath  the  buds 
In  wild  Glenfeoch'b  Glen. 

Come  and  .share  my  humble  bigging, 

Starving  birdie,  trust  in  mc. 
For  my  heart  retains  thy  pleading 
As  the  flower  at  Nature's  bidding 
Closes  o'er  the  insect  feeding, 
Ay,  and  opes  to  let  it  free. 

Nac  wintry  gust  ye'll  ever  fni' 

As  ye  hop  roon  the  flair, 
Nor  snaw-flakcs  blaw  thy  e'e  to  blin'. 
Nor  freezing  to  thy  bosom  cling. 
Nor  heavy  weigh  thy  wearied  wing, 

To  sink  thee  in  despair. 
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Cauld  wee  robin,  tame  \vi'  hunger, 

Sair  maun  be  thy  thole. 
Ilka  bough  as  hare's  my  finger, 
Frozen  earth  a  sapless  cinder. 
Still  thy  pleading  chiq^ings  linger 

Round  my  very  soul. 


THE  HAWTHORN  BLOSSOM. 

Hawthorn  bloom,  hawthorn  bloom. 
Thou  art  queen  of  bonnie  June, 
What  can  match  thy  sweet  perfume, 
Thou  milk-white  hawthorn  blossom. 

Let  gentles  praise  their  garden  flowers, 
And  bask  in  artificial  bowers  ; 
These  lack  thy  soul-inspiring  powers, 
Thou  wild  white  hawthorn  blossom. 

Nae  doot  the  rose  is  rich  and  rare, 
The  pansies  gay,  the  lilies  fair  : 
But  can  they  drive  awa'  dull  care 
Like  mild  white  hawthorn  blossom? 

Gae  wa'  wi'  dikes  o'  stane  and  lime. 
Ye  ken  na  how  pair  mortals  pine 
To  see  the  things  that  ye  confine 
On  Nature's  lovely  bosom. 

Gae  me  the  green  hedge  in  its  prime. 
And  ae  sweet  lass  to  me  divine, 
When  birdies  sing,  and  dew-draps  shine 
And  sparkle  on  the  blossom. 

I'd  fauld  her  to  my  faithful  breast 
Till  every  doubt  was  set  at  rest. 
And  wouldna'  part  till  she  confessed 
Me  dear  unto  her  bosom. 
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THE  EMIGRANTS  SONG. 

Now  the  evening  sun  has  set, 

And  I  sit  by  the  sounding  sea. 
Where  the  billows  foaming  fret 

On  the  strand  and  the  jetty's  knee ; 
And  the  stars  that  north 'ard  gleam 

With  a  heaven-blue  burnished  ray, 
Seem  blinking  that  I  might  bring 

A  song  from  my  broken  lay. 

Ye  orbs  of  the  evening,  no  ; 

For  my  heart  as  yet  is  sad. 
And  has  lost  the  warming  glow 

In  the  old  land  once  it  had. 
But  tell  me,  wandering  sea, 

While  strandward  rolls  your  wave, 
Where  happy  children,  wild  with  glee. 

Oft  in  thy  bosom  lave, — 

Do  you  ever  vi?»it  England, 

Land  of  the  colder  clime, 
Whose  hearts  are  warm  as  Queens^land, 

Where  the  sun  does  always  shine  ? 
Her  sons,  though  led  by  factions. 

No  matter  which  has  quarrelled, 
Ennoble  all  her  actions 

In  the  forefront  of  the  world. 

Did  you  ever  run  to  Ireland 

And  then  leap  upon  the  shore. 
And  kiss  the  much-admired  land 

Which  her  sons  do  all  adore  ? 
O,  Erin  !  pull  together. 

For  your  soul 's  stout  and  brave, 
We  see  in  you  a  brother 

W^ho  will  never  be  a  slave. 

Did  you  ever  roll  on  Scotland 
With  your  restless,  ruaming  tide, 

I  wonder  in  this  hot  land 
While  your  waves  towards  me  ride  ? 
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<Jr  licr  l;ilc;i  .ukI  i1..)\\ct\  'icii-, 
By  her  rock-embosomed  fountains, 
And  her  mossy  nestling  wells. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 

Of  her  old  heroic  sons, 
Who  covered  her  with  glpry 

Ere  the  birth-time  of  her  guns  ? 
Methinks  their  spirits  muster 

Mid  your  sad  and  sounding  surf, 
And  whisper  after  whisper 

Falls  around  me  on  the  turf. 

TovvNsviLLE,  Queensland, 
j8th  February,  1S86. 
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THE  EMIGRANTS  WARNING. 
By  a  Paisley  Man. 

Here  are  buried  some  human  bones 

That  were  found  on  a  Queensland  **run," 

Bleached  white,  while  the  grass  and  the  stones 
Around  them  were  bronz'd  in  the  sun. 

Of  the  people  who  emigrate, 

More  of  their  smartest  fellows 
Meet  with  this  terrible  fate 

Than  newsmen  arc  able  to  tell  us. 

Sometimes  it's  a  horseman  that's  lost. 
Although  he  may  keep  on  the  tracks  ; 

A-fighting,  he  gives  up  the  ghost 
In  the  midst  of  an  ambush  of  blacks. 

Sometimes  it's  a  mortal  alone, 
A-travelling  on  foot— let  us  hu^h  ; 

O  God  in  his  mercy  !— he's  gone  ! 
He's  off  the  track— lost  in  the  bush. 

Then  round  he  goes,  round  in  the  woods, 

Till,  reason  forsaken,  he'll  sink  ; 
Then  heels  and  hands  spuming  the  clods, 

He  dies  for  want  of  a  drink. 
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No  doubt  he  had  found  Billy  Bung, 
A  mixture  of  ribs,  hides,  and  horns. 

Not  even  a  maggoty  skum 

To  appease  his  fast  rising  death -storm. 

Emigrationists  tell  you  at  home 
That  Queensland  is  all  that  is  nice  ; 

They  should  be  rubbed  do>«i  with  a  brick 
For  giving  untruthful  advice. 

Her  seaports  are  crowded  with  men 
Who  long  have  forgotten  to  laugh  : 

Are  they  in  employment? — not  them, 
At  any  time  more  than  one-half. 

Let  ne'er  a  mechanic  come  here  ; 

He*s  better  at  home  in  a  hovel 
Than  enter  a  navvie  career — 

Compete  at  the  pick  and  the  shovel. 

Farm  labourers  are  wanted — a  trick 
That  brings  forth  the  softest  chicken 

For  Government  agents  to  pick, 

And  then  throw  ihcir  bones  to  the  dicken. 

There's  not  in  the  whole  of  the  north 
Any  genuine  grain-growing  farms, 

But  counterfeits  straggle  its  earth 
In  the  shape  of  plantation  concerns. 

Were  it  not  for  the  gold-mining  trade 
That  actually  keeps  her  in  life, 

North  Queensland  had  ere  this  been  dead, 
And  standing  like  pillar'd  Lot's  wife. 

A  house,  if  containing  four  rooms, 

Lets  at  twelve  "bob "  a  week  for  the  rent. 

And  one  looks  at  his  wages  and  glooms, 
For  it  takes  away  thirty  per  cent. 

It  costs  sevenpence  a  tin  for  Jam 
Containing  but  barely  a  jKnuul, 

One  and  fourpence  for  Bacon  Ham, 
One  stone  of  Oatmeal  for  a  crown. 
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Twopence  for  an  Orange  or  an  Apple — 

They  don't  come  and  go  like  Tomatoes  ; 
Eightpence  for  two  pound  of  Treacle, 

One  and  sixpence  a  stone  for  Potatoes. 

One  and  threepence  a  tin  for  Kippers, 

And  Salmon  one  shilling  retail ; 
A  sixpence  for  one  glass  of  Bitters, 

And  a  sixpence  one  tumbler  of  Ale. 

Three  shillings  per  pound  for  the  Butter, 

And  eightpence  the  big  loaf  of  Bread  ; 
Thirty  shillings  a  year  for  Water, 

And  fourpence  a  spool  for  the  Thread. 

The  Sugar,  the  Rice,  and  the  Peas 

Arc  sold  all  at  fourpence  per  pound. 
The  Barley  is  fivcpcnce,  and  Cheese 

Is  here  one  and  fourpence  all  round. 

Eggs,  two  and  sixpence  per  dozen. 

And  twopence  per  pound  for  the  Salt ; 
Pei)per,  to  fire  up  the  gizzen, 

A  pound  for  two  shillings — now  halt. 

The  wage  is  eight  shillings  per  day. 

But  that  isn't  much  to  be  heeded  ; 
When  one  gets  to  work  right  away. 

There  are  four  that  are  seldomly  needed. 

Though  the  wage  book 's  enormously  big, 

It  makes  a  deficient  outrigger  ; 
For  the  rent  and  the  grocery  gig 

Capsizes  for  want  of  a  bigger. 

The  distance  from  Townsville  to  Towers, 

If  you  want  by  the  railway  to  trip  it. 
Is  eighty-two  miles,  and  devours 

Ten  and  sixpence,  the  price  of  a  ticket. 

Then  the  soil  in  the  town  and  around 

For  miles  upon  miles  is  such  rubbish  ; 
An  African  Sahara  compound 

Too  poor  for  a  carrot  or  cabbage. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  say, 

And  I  know  that  big  lies  are  big  sins, 

The  most  of  their  garden  display 
Are  grown  in  old  kerosene  tins. 

Where  nothing  worth  calling  a  rain 
Has  rained  at  a  stretch  for  three  years ; 

Beg  pardon  !  again  and  again 
'Tis  watered  with  emigrants'  tears. 

Be  advised,  stay  at  home,  you  are  well, 
Though  your  income  but  thinly  be  wefted 

Don't  come  here  where  the  devil  had  hell 
Once,  till  he  got  a  better  and  left  it. 

Townsville,  Queensland. 
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JOHN     WALLACE     LYALL. 

JOHN  WALLACE  LYALL,  who  was  born  in  Paisley  in 
1836,  is  the  son  of  a  weaver,  who,  it  is  said,  was  also  a  poet. 
John  was  only  nine  months  old  when  his  father  died  ;  and 
his  mother  having  to  go  out  to  work,  he  was  left  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother  during  the  day.  He  was  fond  of 
the  lyric  muse,  and  wrote  songs  and  sung  them  when  quite 
a  boy.  After  receiving  what  little  education  his  widowed 
parent  could  afford,  he  spent  some  of  his  years  at  sea,  and 
he  has  courted  the  muse  in  various  foreign  climes. 

John  W.  Lyall  is  now  an  iron -planer  to  trade,  and  has 
resided  in  Port-Glasgow  for  twenty-five  years  with  the  same 
employer.  For  many  years  his  poetical  pieces  appeared  in 
the  current  newspapers  ;  but  in  1885  he  had  them  collected, 
and  the  best  of  them  published  in  a  small  volume  of  192 
pages,  under  the  title  of  "  Sun-Gleams  Through  the  Mist  of 
Toil :  Poems,  Songs,  Dialogues,  Recitations,  and  Sacred 
Verses."  His  hymns  and  sacred  pieces  show  a  strong  vein 
of  sound  morality  and  a  nature  warmly  alive  to  piety.  The 
particulars  regarding  the  life  of  J.  W.  Lyall  I  have  obtained 
from  a  short  memoir  which  accompanies  his  book  of  poetry. 
He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  temperance,  and  he  published 
in  1888  a  book  of  107  pages,  entitled  "  Jack  Bentley's  First 
and  Last  Glass."  The  contents  of  the  book  first  appeared 
in  a  series  of  interesting  and  amusing  prose  articles  in  the 
Port-Glasgow  Express, 

STILL  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  MAY. 

Come,  dispel  that  look  of  sadness, 

Why  make  sorrows  of  your  own  ? 
Strive  to  banish  melancholy, 

Strive  to  make  a  happy  home. 
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Try  to  cheer  your  saddened  brother, 
Try  to  bear  his  burdens  too  ; 

And  you'll  find  an  inward  pleasure 
As  this  life  you  journey  through. 

Though  misfortune  should  assail  thee, 

Bear  your  troubles  like  a  man  ; 
Work  and  sing,  and  still  be  cheery — 

Always  do  the  best  you  can. 
Let  your  mind  pursue  your  labour. 

And  no  doubt  you  will  excel ; 
Life  is  mostly  what  we  make  it, 

And  the  future — none  can  tell. 

Though  the  sky  seems  dark  and  dreary, 

We  will  soon  have  brighter  days, 
For  again  the  radiant  sunbeams 

Will  send  forth  their  golden  rays. 
Everything  is  mixed  with  mercy, 

If  we  only  knew  the  plan  ; 
And  our  wise  and  jusl  Creator 

Only  knows  what's  be.^t  for  man. 

Why  this  idle,  useless  grumbling? 

Sure  the  past  we  can't  recall ; 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

There  is  room  enough  for  all. 
In  this  world,  amid  our  sorrows. 

Still  some  pleasures  find  their  way  ; 
Leave  off  grieving,  'tis  a  folly — 

Still  be  happy  while  you  may. 


HERE'S  TO  SCOTLAND'S  STURDY  SONS. 

Air — "  O'  a'  the  airts  the  win'  can  blaw." 

I  now  have  roamed  through  many  climes, 

Far,  far  across  the  sea, 
But  none  can  e'er  such  joy  impart 

As  my  sweet  home  to  me. 
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Auld  Scotland  dear,  my  native  hame, 

I  fain  would  fly  to  thee  ; 
Thy  mem'ry  dear  I'll  i^till  revere, 
Though  far  across  the  sea. 

Then  here's  to  Scotland's  sturdy  sons, 

Here'i  to  her  lasses  braw  ; 
I'll  drink  yer  health  wi'  richt  guidwill 
Tho'noo  I'm  Tarawa'. 

Tho'  cruel  Talc  hath  made  us  part. 

My  heart  is  ever  there — 
My  thoughts  arc  with  ihy  slalnart  sons 

And  lovely  maitlens  fair. 
No  land  on  earth  can  thee  excel 

In  valour  or  in  fame  ; 
The  wide  world  o'er  sweet  minslrela  sing 

In  praises  o'  thy  name. 

Tho'  severed  now  for  many  years, 

Thy  mem'ry's  ever  green  ; 
Methinks  I  see  thy  silvery  brooks 

Adorn  each  sylvan  scene. 
In  faucy  oft  lien  Lomond's  peak 

1  gaze  upon  with  pride, 
While  in  my  slumbers  oft  I  see 

The  boniiic  river  Clyde. 

Tho'  foreign  climes  ha'e  n  bright  sky, 

In  beauty  they  can  never  vie 

Wi'  Scotland's  maidens  fair. 
Our  Scottish  lads  they  lead  the  van 

Oh  cither  land  or  »^ca  ; 
Their  hearts  are  manly,  stout,  and  brave. 

No  matter  where  Ihey  be. 
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SWEET  JEANIE  O'  THE  GLEN.^ 

Adoon  the  glen  in  merry  May, 

When  birds  were  on  the  wing, 
I  met  a  lassie,  blithe  and  gay, 

Wha's  charms  I'm  gaun  to  sing. 
Fair  Flora  'mong  her  beauteous  tribe 

Ne'er  rear'd  a  sweeter  gem 
Than  her  I  fain  wad  mak'  my  bride, 

Sweet  Jeanie  o'  the  Glen. 

Her  dimpl'd  cheek  the  peach's  hue, 

Blent  wi*  the  lily  fair — 
Her  lauchin'  een  o'  violet  blue, 

Twa  gems  beyond  compare. 
The  blushing  rose,  wi'  heav'nly  grace. 

That  smiles  o'er  moor  an'  fen, 
Meet  emblem  o'  thy  bounic  face, 

Sweet  Jeanie  o'  the  Glen. 

Her  dewy  lips  like  cherries  ripe, 

But  brighter  far  their  dye  ; 
Within,  neat  pearls  o'  snowy  white 

Adjacently  do  lie. 
The  modest  daisy  on  the  lea, 

Vibrating  on  its  stem. 
Displays  a  truthful  type  of  thee. 

Sweet  Jeanie  o'  the  Glen. 

When  Sol  retires  behind  the  scene. 

An'  a'  is  calm  an'  still. 
We'll  rest  us  on  yon  gow'ny  green, 

An'  drink  o'  love  our  fill. 
There,  'neath  fair  Luna's  silv'ry  spray, 

When  nane  oor  lrv>>t  Ml  ken, 
ril  name  to  thee  the  happy  day, 

.Sweet  Jeanie  o'  the  (ilcn. 


^  Appeared  in  the  Paisley  Daily  Express  of  4tli  July,  1888. 
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Here's  to  a.ulU  Paisley,  dear  loon  o'  my  childhocid— 

Though  lang  we've  been  pairted,  I  IhJnk  on  thee  still ; 
Aye  fresh  on  my  tnemory's  those  dear  days  o'  boyhood 

When  I  made  the  bobbins  at  Farquharson's  mill. 
At  siK  i'  the  morning  I'd  rise  frae  my  hammock 

As  blythe  as  a  lamraie  at  fir^t  dawn  o'  May ; 
%Vhlle  the  bell  o'  the  Heich  Kirk  kept  chiming  its  music, 

1  hied  to  the  mill  at  the  auld  Slaney  Brae- 
Fill  up  your  glasses,  my  braw  Paisley  laddies. 

An'  drink  to  the  Coals's,  the  Clarks,  ane  an'  a' ; 
Gang  whaur  ye  will,  ye  can  ne'er  fin'  their  equal — 
We'd  a'  miss  them  sairly  if  they  were  awa'. 
Here's  to  the  garden  whaur  Stan's  the  braw  fountain, 

An'  sparkles  its  water  sae  bonnic  an'  clear  ; 
lleie's  to  the  donor,  our  kind-hearleil  Tammie, 

Whase  memory  we'll  cherish  and  ever  hold  dear. 
Here's  to  his  freens.     May  they  ne'er  want  a  shilling, 

Itut  aye  liac  abundance  an'  plenty  to  spare  ; 
For  nane  o'  them  yet  that  I  ever  heard  tell  o' 

But  wha  was  aye  guid  and  real  kind  to  the  puir. 
Here's  to  Clark's  Hall,  wi'  its  music-bells  ringing 

To  cheer  us  when  prospects  are  gloomy  an'  drear  ; 
Here's  to  kind  Geordie,  the  noble  bequeather, 

Whase  undying  memory  we'll  ever  revere. 
Here's  lo  the  freens  that  he's  left  a-hint  him, 

Whase  made  o'  the  vera  same  stuff  as  himsel' ; 
Their  hearts  are  as  guid  an'  as  pure  as  the  metal 

That  ever  was  mounted  or  cast  in  a  bell. 
Here's  lo  the  workers  !  the  sawyers  an'  turners. 

The  blockers  an'  borers,  an'  knickers  an'  a' — 
The  laddies  that  polish,  the  knarlers  an'  gluers, 

The  dyers  an'  packers— success  to  ye  a'. 
Here's  to  the  lasses  that  win'  the  wee  bobbins, 

The  winders  an'  spinners,  an'  those  I  can't  name  '. 
The  wish  o'  my  heart  is,  whene'er  ye're  tired  workin', 

Ve  a'  may  get  married  to  guid  honest  men. 
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Here's  to  the  weavers,  I  mauna  forget  them — 

Lang  may  the  shuttle  keep  time  wi'  their  loom  ! 
Here's  to  their  women,  may  God  ever  bless  them, 

An*  ne'er  let  the  sides  o'  their  meal -pock  fa'  in  ! 
Here's  to  the  wee  things  that  gang  wi'  the  tuim  anes 

As  prood  as  a  peacock  when  spreadin'  its  tail, 
An'  bring  back  the  fu'  anes  to  keep  faither  workin' 

To  get  something  guid  to  mak'  a  drap  kail ! 

Here's  to  the  lasses,  the  braw  Paisley  lasses  ! 

For  beauty  an'  grace  there's  few  can  compare ; 
I'll  think  o'  them  kindly  wherever  I  wander. 

Although  there  was  ane  made  my  heart  gey  an'  sair. 
I'll  noo  hae  to  stop,  for  my  throat's  gettin'  rusty ; 

I  fin'  the  lump  risin' — I  canna  mair  say  ; 
The  tear  to  my  e'e  I  can  noo  fin'  is  stealin', 

When  I  think  on  the  mill  at  the  auld  Stancy  Brae. 


THE  ROSE  O'  ROCKLAND'S  BOWER. 

She's  gentle  as  the  balmy  breeze 

That  woos  the  rippling  stream. 
She's  fairer  than  the  snowdrop  pure 

That  decks  the  dewy  green  ; 
She's  modest  as  the  daisy  mild, 

Sweet  crimson-tinted  flower  ; 
She*s  queen  o'  gems  o'er  wood  and  wild — 

The  Rose  o'  Rockland  Bower. 

Her  e'en  like  diamonds  sparkling  bright, 

Twa  gems  o'  azure  blue  ; 
Her  glossy  cheeks  o'  pink  and  white, 

Wi'  dimples  kcckin'  through  ; 
Her  ruby  lips,  like  cherries  ripe 

Bathed  wi'  the  morning  shower. 
Aye  wreathed  in  smiles,  like  summer  bright  - 

Sweet  Rose  o'  Rockland  Bower. 
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The  spccVled  lark,  on  dewy  wing, 

Pours  forth  its  silvery  lay  ; 
The  mellow  (hrusli  delighls  to  sing, 

To  cheer  the  dying  day  ; 
The  featherad  brood,  wi'  ling 'ring  glee, 

Beji^ile  the  languid  hour  ; 
But  O  '.  there's  nane  ean  charm  like  thee, 

Sweel  Kose  o'  Rockland  Bower. 

Had  I  a  fortune  to  bequeath, 

Or  siller  I  could  spare, 
I'd  buy  my  love  a  cosily  wreath 

To  busk  her  gowden  hair  ; 
Vet  though  I  canna  wealth  impart, 

Nor  bring  my  !ass  a  dower. 
She  aye  shall  share  a  loving  heart — 

8weet  Kose  o'  Rockland  Bower. 
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JOHN  GRAY  THOMSON  was  born  at  Kirkintilloch, 
on  the  2nd  April,  1839.  ^^s  father  was  a  calico  block- 
printer  at  Bellfield,  Kirkintilloch,  but  was  cut  off  by  typhus 
fever  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  The  widow  was  thus  left 
to  fight  the  hard  battle  of  life  for  herself  and  three  children, 
John,  the  eldest,  being  only  six  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  at  Kerr-Street  School,  Kirkintilloch,  where 
one  of  the  masters  (P^benezer  Naismith),  fresh  from  the 
Normal  College,  and  full  of  David  Stow's  Training  System, 
wrought  quite  a  revolution  in  the  school,  substituting  moral 
suasion  for  terrorism.^  Under  his  wise  care,  John  Thomson 
soon  acquired  such  a  liking  for  school  that  Mr.  Naismith 
appointed  him  to  assist  with  some  of  liis  classes,  for  a 
remuneration  out  of  all  proportion,  in  amount,  to  the  joy  with 
which  it  was  handed  week  by  week  to  the  widowed  mother. 


^  David  Stow  was  born  at  Paisley,  on  17th  May,  1793.  ^^^^  father, 
William  Stow,  who  belonged  to  the  county  of  Durham,  came  to  Paisley 
sometime  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century ,  like  several  other  merchants 
from  England,  to  participate  in  the  pro^iKMou^  trade  the  town  was  then 
enjoying.  According  to  the  Directory  of  17S3,  he  was  a  partner  of  the 
firm  in  Paisley  of  "  Orr,  Craig,  &  Stow,  (ircat  (ieorge  Street."  The 
family  of  Stow  was  in  business  in  Paisley  till  after  the  third  decade  of 
this  century.  Mr.  Stow  took  an  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Paisley,  and  betwixt  1793  and  1806  he  was  on  five 
different  occasions  elected  a  Magistrate.  Stow  Place  and  .Stow  School 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  family  in  Paisley.  Miss  St<nv,  the  la>«t 
of  the  family  in  Paisley,  died  at  .Slow  Place,  in  I*ebruary,  1861.  David 
received  his  education  at  Paisley  (iraniinar  School,  and  afterwards 
became  a  merchant  in  (ilasgow.  It  was  while  in  business  there  that  he 
distinguished  himself  as  an  '*  lulucaiifMiist,"  especially  in  successfully 
developing  and  bringing  before  the  pnl)lic  what  is  kuDun  as  the  Train- 
in*'  .Sy>itMn  in  .Schools.  In  1S50.  the  cleveiilii  edition  of  his  book  on 
the  "  Training  System,"  cons^-iijig  of  53{)  jj.igis.  wms  ])ulilished.  Be- 
sides other  works,  he  also  pui)lislKil  *'  PiMe  l.nihlems  for  the  Use  of 
l*arents  an<i  Teachers."  lie  died  at  liridge  of  Allan,  on  6lh  November, 
1864,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 


^^^■■^^^^^^H 
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This  love  of  school  could  not  be  subdued  by  the  kind 
eftbrt  on  his  behalf  of  Mr.  Watson,  coalmaster,  who  gave 
him  3  posiiion  in  his  counting-house;  for  in  1851,  through 
the  recommendaiion  of  Mr.  Craigie  (now  clerk  to  the  School 
Board  of  Govan),  he  was  appointed  a  pupil  teacher  under 
the  late  Mr,  John  Smart,  of  the  Neilson  Institution,  Paisley,' 
who  was  tlien  headmaster  in  Free  St.  John's  Schools,  Glas- 
gow. The  family  then  took  the  bold  step  of  removing  to 
(llasgow,  where  they  remained  till  1858,  when  the  subject  of 
my  notice  was  appointed,  through  Mr.  Smart's  recommenda- 
tion, assistant  teacher  in  the  junior  department  of  the  Neilson 
Institution,      Vor  the  last  thirty  years   Mr.  Thomson  has 

'  Al  1I1C  end  of  la»I  century,  John  Xeilson  cnriiod  on  bii<[ness  a^  n 
a  Kriicer  at  Ibe  Cross  iif  Psisley.  He  assumed  liis  two  son«,  Jameb  anil 
Joliti.  as  partners,  and  the  bu.'-incwi  was  then  under  the  firm  of  jAhii 
Nl-Mmiii  &  Sons,  in  ihi:  prcniisei  No.  12  Cross,  which  were  destroyed 
l>y  lire  on  12th  November,  1833.  James,  the  eldcsi,  died  on  lath 
November,  1S31,  bequeathing  ali  his  means  to  his  brother  Jolin,  u-ho 
died  on  6lh  Novemlier,  iSjg.  The  two  brothers  uere  never  married, 
John,  by  bis  dcud  of  settlement,  set  aside  jCiS.ooo  of  the  resi.lue  of  his 
cstnle  to  provide  for  [he  educating,  clothing,  and.  if  need  be,  the  main- 
taining of  boyi  wlio  have  resided  within  tiie  I'arliament.iry  boundary  of 
Paisley  for  at  ii^'^t  three  years,  wh<ne  parents  have  died  either  without 
having  huJhcient  funds  for  the  purpose,  or  who,  from  misfortune,  have 
ticen  redttced,  or  who,  from  want  i^  means  are  unable  to  give  suitab'e 
education  to  their  childn-n.  The  Institution  was  10  be  called  "The 
John  Neilson  Kodowiiient  for  the  Educating,  Clothing,  and  Outfitting 
of  Voutig  ^erson^."  Ample  |iov'ers  were  given  to  the  trustees  for  the 
ninii:igcment  of  the  fund  ;  and  within  five  years,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  donor,  iln'y  acquired  a  site  for  the  structure,  which  was  the  Town's 
Itowlirtg  Ureen,  at  one  lime  the  praelorium  of  a  Kuman  Camp. 
Maj{nili^cnt  and  commodious  buildings,  in  one  of  the  most  commanding 
positi'ins  in  the  town,  were  erected  thereon,  for  educational  [lurposes, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £20,1100,  and  were  opened  in  1852.  The  accom- 
modation has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  ;  but  owing  to  the  design 
of  the  main  building;  being  in  the  hrm  uf  a  6r«ek  crou,  with  a  high 
central  dome,  the  additional  erections  have  been  separate,  couMsting  of 
one  fur  the  elasNical  ami  indtislrinl  departments,  one  for  infant  classes, 
and  anniher  lor  (;ymnastic  training.  This  eilucationol  institution  has 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  town  of  I'aislcy,  the  scholars  for 
the  la.st  year  being  1069—610  boys  and  459  girls.  The  average  enrol- 
ment in  Latin,  is  222  boys ;  in  Cjreek,  20  boys ;  in  mathematics,  IO4 
boyi ;  in  French,  143 ;  b  German,  49, 
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laboured  in  different  sections  of  the  Institution,  till  now, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  he  is 
about  to  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  its  first  headmaster. 

Amidst  the  arduous  labours  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Thomson 
has  found  some  time  for  the  practical  cultivation  of  poetry. 
His  work  as  a  teacher  is  well  known  in  Paisley.  No  small 
section  of  the  younger  generation  of  our  town  have  passed 
under  his  care.  His  poetical  work  cannot  be  so  well  known, 
as  but  little  that  has  come  from  his  pen  has  been  allowed  to 
find  its  way  to  the  printing-press.  He  has,  however,  I 
believe,  a  poem  of  several  thousand  lines  ("  The  Evangel") 
founded  on  the  story  of  the  Gospel,  but  unfinished. 

I  annex  three  specimens,  the  first  being  entitled — 

EDINBURGH. 

Hail !  City  Queen,  that  from  thy  royal  throne 

Of  Castle-rock  and  lion-hill  look'st  down 
On  fertile  plains,  on  Forth 's  cerulean  zone, 

On  quiet  studio  and  busy  town  ; 

"What  site  could  better  cincture  ancient  crown, 
Secured,  begemmed,  by  Bruce's  stalwart  hand  ? 

Or  better  suit  the  Academic  gown?— 

Site  varied  as  the  low,  the  mountain  land 

Of  Celt  and  Saxon,  knit  for  aye  in  loyal  band. 

In  thee  I  see  the  history  unfold 

Of  thousand  years,  with  glorious  growth  indued, 
Since  Edwin  made  of  thee  his  northern  hold. 

And  Saxon  first  infused  in  Celtic  blood, 

Development  in  all  that's  great  and  good, — 
For,  anticjue  town  looks  from  its  grey  ridge  round 

('Twixt  Castle  Rock  and  ancient  Holyrood), 
Looks  o'er  to  north  and  south  by  bridge  and  mound. 
To  fair  new  city — say,  where  is  such  union  found  ? 

Where  once  a  lake  the  old  and  new  did  part. 
The  fairest  terraced  gardens  now  enfold 

Sweet  parterres  and  rich  palaces  of  art. 
And  monuments  of  Scotia's  sons  cnroll'd 
lu  fairest  scroll  of  fame,  with  blazon'd  gold. 
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Chief  midal  them  hiit,  whose  wizard  pen  could  tell, 

Mote  briglit  and  true  than  limnvr's  bnish  e'er  luld, 
The  glories  of  our  Scottish  lake  and  fell — 
The  Ceaiures  of  that  Scottish  life  he  loved  so  well. 
What  chmgi;  has  o'er  thee  passed  since  ancient  day 

When  Slewirt  Kings  in  Holyrood  kept  Court, 
Upheld  in  its  ill-guarded  lialts  by  sway 

Not  of  (he  sword,  of  garrison  and  fort, 

But  sceptre,  loved  by  men  of  loyal  port. 
Gone  are  thy  shows  of  royal  pageant- pride. 

And  gone  with  them  dark  scenes  of  tragic  sort ; 
But  though  Kstntes  and  Court  are  now  denied. 
Thy  queenly  grace  and  manly  [Miwer  have  never  died. 
Well  Ihcrefure  is  it,  thou  dosl  hold  in  guard 

So  many  of  our  noblest  Scottisli  youth. 
O  cherish  fundty  this,  thy  hallowed  ward. 

And  train  tliem  to  a  reverence  for  truth 

In  art  and  law,  in  iheologic  sooth. 
And  science  with  its  seeming-diverse  cries ; 

To  nianly  boldness,  tempered  well  with  ruth ; 
And  as  thou  foremost  art  in  charities, 
To  practice  of  lieuefience  they,  loo,  may  rise. 
Queen  of  the  law,  the  learning  of  our  land — 

ilomc  of  philoaophy,  of  science,  art — 
The  Weimar  of  our  insulated  strand, 

Athens  that  doth  in  moilem  days  impart 

To  cautious  mind  the  skill  that  maketh  smart, — 
What  wish  should  we  for  thee  more  entertain 

Than  sons  of  grace,  and  daughters  of  goud  heart, 
Who  chilli  con^tve  thy  ylories,  and  restrain 
The  evils,  too  oft  found  where  highest  cultures  reign. 


cl.ire  what  Friendship  is?     An  opening  fl 
[It  fairer  grows,  and  brighter,  ever  hour, 
)y  faces  for  its  dower. 


\Viih  light  of  happy  h 
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What  more  is  Friendship  ?  *Tis  a  branching  vine 
That  yields  sweet  shade  and  promise  of  rich  wine, 
Fond  memories  distilled  of  *'  auld  langsyne." 

Nay,  Friendship  is  a  garden,  rich  and  rare. 
Full  of  broad  trees,  ripe  fruits,  and  blossoms  fair. 
That  load  with  sweetest  perfume  all  the  air. 

And  those  that  have  no  friend — what  life  have  they  ? 
The  life  of  winter  trees,  with  bloom  less  spray — 
Gone  shelter,  fruit,  and  flower,  in  cold  decay. 

Ah  me  !  how  flowers  die,  leaves  withered  grow. 
And  garden  life  all  yields  to  frost  and  snow. 
And  cheer  of  sumnjf  r's  loveliness  lies  low. 

But  Friendship  is  a  stream  that  ever  flows — 
In  summer  heats  its  crystal  still  it  shows. 
In  wintry  blasts  it  deeper,  stronger  grows. 

The  heart  was  not  made  for  itself  to  beat, 

But  as  aff*ection's  high  and  holy  scat, 

That  heart  with  heart  in  unison  might  meet. 

Nor  can  our  true  affection  know  decay, 
P'or  God  is  Love,  and  Love  is  endless  day ; 
Then  let  us  cherish  friendship  as  wc  may, 

And  act  true  Friendship.     In  whalc'cr  annoys, 
Lift  helping  hand,  as  well  as  sorrowing  voice, 
And  in  our  neighbour's  joy  let  us  rejoice. 

So  shall  we  cheer  each  other  on  the  road, 
Give  refuge  when  the  tempest  is  abroad, 
And  win  another,  truest  Friend,  in  God. 


MARGARET  OF  ABEKCORX. 

On  Binns  hill  grows  the  queenly  brier  rt)M', 

And  lovely  little  cycbrights  all  tlio  l)^ae^  adorn  ; 

And  down  in  Midhope  doll  hangs  the  nuxlot  harebell, 
Where  the  burnie  wimples  down  to  Abercorn. 

All  doubly  fair  to  me,  because  in  them  I  sec 
Reflections  of  the  best  that  e'er  wab  born  ; 
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As  ihe  rose  amnnf;  Ihc  Jlower^.  so  is  Margaret  in  Ihe  bowers, 

The  sweet iy-scen ted  woodland  bowers  of  Abcrcorn. 
Yot  there  the  pine-tree  rears  the  forest  of  his  s[iears. 

And  stately  hollies  shine  with  many  a  glossy  thorn  ; 
And  the  lovely  laurel  blows  in  silky  pendent  rows 

All  graceful  setting  for  the  pearl  of  Abercom. 
Soft  eyes  of  ha^cl  brown,  a  brow  without  a  frown, 

And  ruddy  lips,  with  smile  as  radiant  as  the  morn  ; 
A  step  as  light  and  Inie  as  ever  shed  the  dew — 

Fair  face,  leal  heart,  has  Margaret  of  Abercorn. 
My  all  I'd  fondly  give,  thai  so  long  as  we  may  live 

This  lovely  pearl  may  on  my  true  brcasl  be  worn  ; 
My  soul's  fondest  fire  is  to  answer  the  desire 

To  minister  to  Margaret  of  Abercorn. 
Last  eve  we  rambling  walked,  and  as  we  rambling  talked, 

She  gently  raised  a  branible-blossom  from  its  thorn  ; 
"  Heaven  smiles  on  us  so  sweet,  in  (lowers  so  (rim  and  neat. 

Along  with  fruits  for  food,"  said  she  of  Abereoni. 
"  Heaven  might  have  given  the  frnit  with  only  root  and  shoot. 

Hut  in  the  lovely  flciwer  his  gracious  smile  is  borne  " — 
Even  so  in  gifts  of  life.  Heaven  gives  among  the  strife 

.Such  gracious  smiles  of  love  .Ts  hers  of  Abercorn. 
For  I  ihonghl  of  Heaven's  smiles  in  Jfargaret's  guileless  wiles 

As  sweetest  eu]i  of  earthly  bliss  to  nic  forlorn  ; 
That  Howcr  I'd  therefore  wear  .is  charm  'gainst  gloom  and  care, 

Earth's  faiicsl,  rarest  gem,  the  pearl  of  Abercom. 
All  the  wild-flowers  on  Ihe  bent  she  fondled  as  we  went ; 

She  siitl— "  I  will  not  pluck  you  ;  still  tliu  dells  adoni ;" 
I  caught  her  linger  tips,  and  I  pressed  them  to  my  lips. 

And  said— ''May  1  not  cull  the  flower  of  Abercorn?" 
bhe  breathed  a  gentle  "  N.iy,"  Imt  1  think  it  will  be  "  Yea," 

When  1  prove  how  with  her  love  my  Imsom's  torn  ; 
From  my  heart  she  cannot  perish,  and  the  love  for  aye  I'll  cheri: 

Of  fair,  sweet,  true,  good  Margaret  of  Abercorn. 
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JOHN  ROSS  MACGREGOR  was  born  in  Paisley  on  15th 
April,  1839.  His  father  belonged  to  the  Rannoch  district, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  manager  in  the  Lonend 
Dye  Works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wark,  Leckie,  &  Co., 
Paisley.  When  his  father  died,  his  brother,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Macgregor,  succeeded  as  manager  of  the  Lonend  Dye 
Works,  and  in  1854  became  the  proprietor.  Mr.  John 
Ross  Macgregor  was  manager  of  these  works  till  the  death 
of  his  brother  on  29th  July,  1885,  who  by  his  will  and 
settlement  made  him  the  proprietor  of  these  extensive  and 
valuable  premises,  and  of  the  lucrative  business  connected 
with  them.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Macgregor  has  carried 
on  the  business  in  an  energetic  and  a  cautious  manner. 
He  has  not  ceased,  however,  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
and  local  matters  whenever  circumstances  sufficiently  im- 
portant arose  to  justify  him  in  doing  so,  without  interfering 
with  the  proper  conducting  of  his  own  business. 

Mr.  John  R.  Macgregor  has  frequently  and  successfully 
courted  the  muse.  1  give  specimens  which  have  emanated 
from  his  fluent  and  genial  pen.  His  numerous  and  talented 
poetical  contributions  to  the  Paisley  Burns  Club  have 
secured  to  him  amongst  the  members  the  appropriate 
position  of  the  laureateship. 

He  received  his  education  at  the  Paisley  Grammar  School, 
where  his  diligence  as  an  earnest  and  able  scholar  secured 
to  him  the  award  of  numerous  prizes.  In  1852 — Latin  and 
Greek,  a  prize  in  the  second  class  ;  a  prize  for  a  copy  of  30 
weekly  exercises  fairly  written  out,  and  a  Journal  of  the 
vacation.  In  1853— Latin  and  Greek,  a  prize  in  the  fourth 
class;  and  a  prize  for  English  Exercises.     In  1S54 — Latin 
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and  Greek,  a  prize  in  the  first  class ;  and  a  prize  in  the  first 
class  in  Mathematics, 

TANNAHILL. 
Hail ;  swcft- toned  binfiing  bird  !     Mail !  Son  of  Song  ! 
Our  niightieit  Dead  !    The  sough  tha.t  blows 
Adon-ii  the  ravines  ofGlenifrer  Braes 
Is  laden  with  the  story  o[  ihy  praise  ; 
And  every  wimpling  bumic  as  it  flows 
Doth  croon  a  p:v3n,  and  thy  fame  prolong. 
A  hundred  times  the  lark  hath  built  her  nest. 
The  "  Uonnie  Wooil  o'  Craigielce  " 

llalh  decked  herself  a  hundred  times  in  green 
yince  our  sweet  Lyrisl  came  upon  the  scene. 
These  glens,  woods,  birils,  and  flowers  we  owe  to  thee, 
Modest  and  true— of  all  our  gifted  sons  the  best. 


PAISLEY  liURNS  CLUB  AT  AL'CHENDRANE,' 

^j(/i  Junt,  iSSi. 

liv  Vf.  p.  L.  of  Ye  Club. 

Omnia  lunc  flonnl.— Oz/ii/. 
It  fell  upon  a  glorious  summer  .lay. 
When  all  around  was  jiassing  bright  and  gay  ; 
'Twas  near  the  longest  ilay  in  leafy  June, 
Dame  Xatiirc  then  is  in  her  richest  tunc. 
When  bir<(s  pipe  forth  their  very  choicest  song. 
And  woods  and  sylvan  groves  the  strains  prolong. 
From  flower  to  flower  the  errant  butterfly 
!'■  I  utters  like  snow  flake  as  the  hours  go  by  ; 

"  This  ricaii  appeared  in  the  P.iisl.y  //nalJ of  Ji'^l  May,  1874. 

=  The  ]ileasanl  and  picturesque  retreat  of  Sir  Peter  Coats  (a  memWr 
of  the  Club),  on  the  classic  banks  of  Ihc  I  loon,  which  the  members  have 
more  than  once  visited  by  invitation. 
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The  bee  speeds  past,  and  with  its  drowsy  hum 

Proclaims  to  passers-by  that  summer's  come  ; 

The  fields  and  hedge-rows  all  are  in  their  pride, 

And  bright  with  Flora's  gifts  this  summer-tide. 

As  I  have  said,  'twas  in  the  very  prime 

Of  flower-bedeck 'd  and  sunlit  summer-time, 

And  on  a  Saturday,  the  last  in  June, 

To  be  exact,  an  hour  before  high  noon. 

Our  Club,  about  a  score,  met  at  the  station. 

Their  looks  were  bright  with  happy  expectation, 

Each  eye  was  clear,  and  eloquent  each  lip. 

For  was  not  this  a  glorious  summer  trip. 

By  invitation,  to  sweet  Auchendrane?  ^ 

Each  vowed  he  would  be  gay,  come  shine,  come  rain. 

The  lawyer  dropped  his  brief,  the  doctor  squashed  his  pills, 

The  merchant  to  the  winds  lets  fly  his  ledgers,  bonds,  and  bills. 

Even  the  worthy  editor  has  thrown  away  his  pen, 

And  smiles  a  welcome  on  us  all  —most  genial  of  men. 

But  hark  !    What's  that?   We're  off  at  last,  and  *'  Westward,  ho  I "  go  wc, 

And  in  a  trice  are  tearing  past  the  far-famed  KIder.slie, 

l*ast  Milliken,  past  Ilowwood,  Kill)irnic,  and  Dairy, 

W'e  rush  along  expressly  till  "  Kilwinning"  is  the  cry. 

Irvine  and  Troon  and  Prcstwick  fnj»t  come,  then  di>apj  ear, 

Till  finally  we  clearly  see  *' Auld  Ayr"  is  drawing  near. 

With  laugh  and  joke,  and  chaff  and  sniuke,  the  time  so  swiftly  passes 

We  scarce  believe  that  wc  have  reached  the  town  of  "  b(jiuiie  lasses." 

Celestial  Muse  !     Inspire  my  halting  strain 

To  sing  the  praises  of  sweet  Auchendrane  ; 

To  tell  the  kindness  of  t)ur  genial  host  — 

Of  whom  our  "guid  auld  tuun  "  delights  to  Ixjast, 

A  man  whose  every  act  has  kindness  in'l, 

Whose  hospitality  knows  naught  of  stint, 

Whose  princely  gifts  to  his  own  town  Iiave  been 

With  Royal  hand  acknowledged  by  «nir  (Juecn. 

liut,  chietly,  Muse,  insj^ire  my  liinping  lay 

To  tell  the  story  of  this  summer  day  ; 

To  sing  of  this  fair  Eden  in  the  West, 

Where  life,  so  free  from  care,  must  sure  be  Mest 
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Where  Nature,  in  her  fairest  garb,  conspires 
To  fill  the  poet's  soul  with  heaven-born  fires  ;    • 
Where  every  flower  and  shrub  and  shady  grove 
Whisper  the  soft  environment  of  love  ; 
Where  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  runs  crooningly  along, 
And  joins  so  fitly  in  the  lovers'  song  ; 
Where  tasteful  Art  with  bounteous  Nature  vies 
To  make  of  this  fair  spot  a  Paradise. 

Poor  halting  words  !     Alas  !  my  fickle  Muse, 
To  paint  this  picture  doth  indeed  refuse. 
Hut  why  repine  ?  surely  this  trip  shall  be 
?'or  each  a  green  spot  in  his  memory. 

Need  I  describe  the  hospitalilie 

Our  genial  host  dispenseth  full  and  free? 

The  bounteous  table  and  the  sumptuous  fare 

'Twouid  need  a  Horace  or  Lucullus  there. 

The  lordly  salmon  and  the  grand  hotch-potch  — 

Let  PVcnchmen  praise  their  s()ui)s,  give  me  the  Scotch- - 

The  gaucy  sirloin,  and  the  ducks  and  peas. 

The  wines,  the  puddings — last  of  all,  the  cheese  ! 

Our  Chairman's  in  the  rarest  form,  'tis  plain. 
Making  his  sallies  in  his  happiest  vein  ; 
And  then  the  jokes  and  stories  by  the  score, 
The  wit  that  sets  the  table  in  a  roar  ; 
The  glowing  conversation  and  the  song, 
With  fun  that  sparkles  the  swift  hours  along  ; 
And  then  the  toasts  that  cheeringly  we  quaff; 
The  minutes,  how  they  speed  with  jest  and  laugh. 
But  '*  Tarn  maun  ride,"  and  that  in  sic  a  hurry 
We  lose  a  '*  reading  "  from  our  Secretary. 
A  pleasant  drive  takes  Us  to  Ayr  betimes. 
And  here  let  me  cut  short  my  jingling  rhymes. 

When  next  we  meet  in  Club,  we'll  toast  and  drain 
A  bumper  to  the  Knight  of  Auchendrane. 
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BURNS. 

Composed  for  the  Paisley  Burns  Club  Anniversary 

OF  25TH  January,  1879. 

Another  year  !     Yes,  just  another  year 
Has  all  so  swiftly  passed  away  since  here 
We  met  to  celebrate  the  natal  day 
Of  Scotia's  mightiest  son,  and  homage  pay 
To  him,  the  peasant  bard,  whose  jnagic  name 
Shall  ne'er  grow  dim  upon  the  scroll  of  fame, 
But  bright  and  brighter  shall  our  land  illume 
From  henceforth  onward  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Another  year  !     Ah  me,  and  what  a  year  ! 
Death  has  been  knocking  everywhere.     Even  here 
Has  he  not  come  and  called — sad  tale  to  tell — 
A  friend,  a  brother,  we  all  loved  so  well  ? 
A  man  whose  genius  and  whose  ready  song 
Could  drown  all  care,  and  jocund  mirth  prolong. 
Whose  wit  could  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 
Alas !  poor  Lorimer  is  here  no  more. 

And  David  Semple,  too,  has  gone  away, 

His  loss  we  mourn,  as  fittingly  we  may. 

'Mang  auld-warl'  lore  his  leisure  hours  were  spent, 

And  this  will  be  his  proudest  monument — 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  misty  past, 

And  leave  a  fragrant  memory  at  the  last. 

Another  year  !     Ah  me,  another  year  ! 
A  black,  black  catalogue  is  graven  here. 
Fair  homes  made  desolate.     The  dull  air  rent 
With  widows'  and  with  orphans'  sore  lament. 
Puir  Scotland's  name,  alas  !  dragged  in  the  dust. 
Her  honour  tarnished —commerce  turned  to  lust. 

O  for  a  Burns !     O  for  his  heart  of  fire  I 

O  for  his  scathing,  his  consuming  ire  ! 

O  for  his  lyric  rush  of  scorn  to  thra>h 

The  wretched  crew  with  satire's  biting  la>h  ! 

And  pillory  the  miscreants  on  high 

For  all  the  world  to  read  a  lesson  by. 
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But  why  ihesc  dolefut  dumps?    Let  us  <o-night 
Bartish  dull  care  ami  every  evil  sprite  ; 
Lei's  liucy  ihcEe  pit"  shaduw^  in  the  tonili, 
]-"iir  better  times  will  chase  away  tlie  gloom, 
And  ho|)e,  exultant,  to  the  heavens  spring  ; 
For  surely  seventy-nine  will  sunshine  bring. 
I^l  us  remember  thai  from  pole  lo  pole. 
Wherever  Scots  arc  met  to-tiifihf,  a  roll 
Laden  with  homage  to  our  royal  bard 
Ascends  from  earth  and  fiierces  heavenward. 
So  now  a  reaming  goblet  let  us  <|uafr, 
I^t's  swell  the  chorus  and  let's  join  the  laugh. 
Sure,  such  a  natal  day  should  make  us  jolly. 
Jtcgonc,  dull  care  '.     Auay  with  melancholy. 


BABY    IN    HEAVEN. 

Under  the  willow's  whispering  shade. 

Under  the  daisies,  the  baby  is  laid  ; 

Under  the  snowdrop,  under  Ihe  snow, 

Molly,  our  darling  wee  Molly,  lies  low. 

Her  sweet,  childish  prattle  re-echoes  no  more, 

Iler  toddling  footsteps  ne'er  run  to  the  door, 

It  is  hard  to  believe  our  wee  darling  is  gone 

As  we  silently  sit  in  the  twilight  alone. 

O  !  carefully  Iteep  it ;  that  soft,  golden  curl 

Is  all  that  we  have  otour  dear  baby  girl ; 

For  the  sunlight  that  danced  in  her  bonnie  bright  een 

And  her  chuliby  wee  cheeks  will  no  longer  be  seen. 

Dry  up  Ibal  tear,  love  ;  dry  up  that  te.ir. 

Though  no  longer  our  darling  wee  Molly  is  here ; 

For  the  angels  in  heaven  were  not  less  defiled 

Than  the  tender  young  life  of  onr  own  precious  child. 

Yes,  1  know  it  is  hard  :  for  her  innocent  glee 

Her  uiiy.s  all  so  winning,  her  presence  so  bright. 
Of  our  love  and  onr  home  were  the  life  and  the  light. 
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But  why  for  this  heaven-sent  babe  should  we  weep  ? 
She  is  back  to  her  home,  with  the  angels  asleep. 
Hark  !  hark  !  'tis  her  innocent  prattle  I  hear  ; 
Our  baby  in  heaven  is  hovering  near. 


A    PR0L0GUE.1 

Ye  lofty  gods  !  and  you  who  quietly  sit 
In  mild  submission,  crowding  box  and  pit. 
Lend  me  your  ears,  for  I  would  tell  the  cause 
Which  brings  us  here  to  win  your  kind  applause. 

Our  cause  is  holy  ;  but  you  know  it  well — 

*Tis  over  all  the  town,  as  every  child  can  tell. 

What  more  becoming  than  to  soothe  the  pain 

Of  fever's  brow,  and  fell  corniption's  stain, 

Or  heavenward  lead  the  dying  j)cnitent  again  ? 

Naught  can  become  us  with  so  good  a  grace 

As  Mercy  does.     Does  it  not  cheer  the  face 

Of  him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  takes  ? 

So  are  we  here  for  our  sick  townsmen's  sakes. 

Thus  let  us  strive,  and,  striving,  we  are  sure 

The  Infirmary  will  soon  become  **  the  perfect  cure." 

Come,  stem  Melpomene,  our  poor  wits  assist 
(For  with  thy  help  we  surely  will  be  blest). 
Now  for  the  players  ;  but,  alas  !  we  fear 
You'll  think  us  bold  in  daring  to  apjK'ar 
And  strut  upon  the  boards  where  er.st  we've  seen 
Macready,  Glover,  VandcnhofT,  and  Kean. 
Our  aim  is  humbler  than  such  stars  as  tlioc  : 
We  only  seek  to-night  our  audience  to  plc.isc. 
Our  pinions  would  not  bear  such  starry  Ibi^hts, 
We  must  content  us  with  less  giddy  hcii^hls  ; 
Nor  will  you  think  our  presence  far  amiss 
If  you  do  carefully  consider  this — 


*  Spoken  at  an  amateur  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infirmary, 
which  took  place  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Paisley,  in  April,  1S62.  The 
plays  acted  were  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet "  and  *'  Rob  Roy." 
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Since  Paisley  has  produced  such  wild  profusion 

Of  poels,  don'l  we  need  i  slJEht  infusion 

Of  Ihe  dramatic  brealh  to  fati  ihe  blaze 

On  which  the  world  hongs  with  envious  gaze  ; 

And,  lo  1  in  Glasgow  t'other  day— I  speak  the  truth — 

Wallace  was  acted  by  a  Paisley  youth  1 

Our  Muse  is  lenient ;  be  you  a  little  blind 
To  all  our  faults,  and  to  our  virtues  kind  ; 
Spare  us,  ye  cynics  ;  lake  a  friendly  hint 
And  don't  attempt  to  cut  us  up  in  print, 
For  if  you  do,  there  will  be  bloody  work- 
Rob  Roy's  with  us,  and  he  may  use  his  dirk  ; 
Or  a  bold  Montague,  demanding  satisfaction. 
May  drive  your  hornets'  brood  lo  sheer  distraction. 
Voa  want  me  off?    Well,  I'll  no  longer  stay. 
For  Romia's  ardour  will  not  brook  delay. 
Again,  ye  stormy  gods '.  I  ask  you  this — 
lavish  your  praise  ;  but  spare !  oh,  spare  the  hiss  ! 
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JOHN      RENTOUL. 

JOHN  RENTOUL  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was  bom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century.  He 
learned  to  be  a  hand-loom  weaver ;  and  in  consequence  of 
bad  trade  he  was  forced,  in  order  to  improve  his  condition, 
to  emigrate  in  1852.  He  selected  Australia  as  the  country 
of  his  future  residence.  During  the  first  night  after  his 
arrival  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  he  and  his  wife  and  children, 
from  want  of  money,  could  not  get  a  house  to  live  in  ;  but, 
as  stated  in  his  reminiscences  (to  be  referred  to  afterwards), 
he  says — 

"  At  length  we  crept  into  a  shed 
An'  slept — the  grun'  our  only  bed." 

On  the  second  night  he  fell  upon  a  novel  plan  of  acquiring 
some  money.  When  he  lived  in  Paisley  he  had  learned  to 
play  on  the  fiddle,  and  in  the  rhyming  piece  already  men- 
tioned he  refers  to  those  who  indulged  in  performances  on 
that  musical  instrument.  The  ability  to  play  on  the  fiddle 
acquired  in  Paisley  he  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  for  he  says —  t 

"  Next  nicht,  wi*  fiddlin'  on  the  street, 
And  buskin'  it  in  strains  sae  sweet, 
We  gathered  shillings  sixty-three, 
Which  filled  us  a'  wi'  mirth  and  glee. " 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  his  future  good  success,  as 

"  The  next  day  found  mc  hard  at  wark 
(In  moleskin  brccks  and  blue  serge  sark), 
Sawing  big  log^,  and  .splitting  ruts 
For  firew(:)o<l,  and  for  biggin'  huts." 

With  the  exception  of  some  domestic  afflictions,  he  must 
have  afterwards  succeeded  fairly  well,  as  he  further  states — 
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"  For  mony  years  I  crept  through  life 
In  happiness,  wi'  weans  and  wife  ; 
Boughl  a  bit  gnin',  and  buill  a  house. 
And  ihocht  mysel'  bailh  bein  and  douce." 

Mr,  Rentoul,  while  in  Paisley,  had  indulged  in  the  writing 
of  verse,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  Melbourne.  In  1878  he 
published  in  that  city,  in  pamphlet  form,  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, entitled  "  Reminiscences  of  a  Paisley  Weaver,  with 
Twenty-Six  Years'  Experience  in  Melbourne."  This  publi- 
cation is  dated  from  "  River  Street,  Richmond,  Yarraberg, 
July  27,  1878."  I  give  two  specimens  of  Mr,  Rentoul's 
poetry.  The  "  Reminiscences  of  Paisley,"  although  some- 
what long  and  garrulous,  are  not  devoid  of  humour. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  PAISLEY  WEAVER. 

Dear  Jamie  ;  When  I  read  your  note, 
I  stood  tran^fi.ieil  upon  the  spot; 
I  could  do  nought  but  stand  and  stare— 
My  soul  had  flown  to  Ralston  Square — 
And  sure  as  I  had  breath  to  draw, 
llaith  you  and  Willie  there  I  saw, 
And  the  Relief  Kirk,  real  and  trig  ; 
And  soon  I  passed  auld  "  Borland's  Brig," 
Straight  to  the  winding  Caubcyside, 
Where  in  my  youth  I  met  my  bride. 
To  the  Saucel  next  I  quick  did  rin  ; 
There  was  the  HamilU  and  the  Linn, 
Where,  often  tired,  straight  frae  the  loom, 
In  summer  nights  I  used  lo  soom. 
I  gazed  across  at  the  Seedhills, 
The  nesl  for  weavers  and  thread  mills  ; 
There  stood  the  building,  nane  the  waur. 
Where  I  wove  shawls  for  Robert  Kerr. 
The  mill  bells  noo  began  to  toll ; 
There  wi';  the  "  Sun  "  and  Nellie  Bole. 
I  could  not  pass,  'twas  against  my  will, 
I  steppit  in  and  ga'ed  a  gill. 
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There  sat  Blin'  Davie,  Geordy  Martin, 

The  cat-gut  they  were  freely  scartin* ; 

Jock  Martin,  Thalan,  Geordy  Wallace — 

Happy  as  kings  in  ony  palace. 

At  length,  amidst  the  noise  and  fun, 

I  toomed  my  stoup  and  left  the  **  Sun.'* 

Round  by  the  Cross  I  then  did  steer, 

When  plump  I  cam*  on  Daunie  Weir, 

Wi*  bosom  bare  and  sturdy  leg, 

Telling  the  tale  of  **  Wat  and  Meg.'* 

At  comer  o'  the  Water  Wynd 

Stood  twa-three  chaps  o'  simple  twyne ; 

One  cried  to  Daunie — **  Man,  you're  daft." 

**  That's  true,"  said  Daunie,  and  quietly  laught ; 

"I'm  daft,  and  kens  o't,  and  there's  an  end  o't. 

But  you're  clean  daft  and  disna  ken  o't. " 

While  some  wi'  laughing  loud  did  roar, 

I  took  a  glance  down  to  the  Score  ;^ 

There  was  wee  Clearhead  in  a  flurry. 

Bustling  along  in  hurry-skurry ; 


^  When  horse-racing  was  first  established  in  Paisley,  it  appears  that 
the  termination  of  the  race  was  by  a  score  (or  line)  drawn  across  the 
road  or  street,  and  the  first  horse  that  crossed  this  line  was  the  winner 
of  the  race.  This  Act  thus  states  that  the  '  *  horse  and  maister  yairof 
that  first  comes  over  the  scoir  at  the  said  Walncuk  of  Paisley,  sail 
have  the  said  bells,  with  the  said  Burghe's  airmcs  yairiipon,  for  that 
zeir."  By  the  same  Act  of  Council,  it  was  agreed  "  that  ane  aftershot 
raiss  sal  be  runne  zeirlie  in  all  tyme  cuniing,  fra  ane  scoir  at  the  Slaites 
of  Ellerslie  to  ane  other  scoir  at  Calsayheid  of  the  said  Hurgt  of  Paislaye  " 
When  the  Horse  and  Kye  Market  was  removed  from  "St.  Kollock's 
Kirk  lands,  and  on  the  highways  about  the  same,"  it  was  fixed  by 
minute  of  Council  of  2nd  May,  1661,  "  that  St.  James'  P'air  this  zeir 
and  in  tyme  cuming  sal  be  holden  at  the  Calsie-end,  betwixt  the  lows  and 
on  Gilmour's  P'auld ;  and  that  the  way  there  should  be  mendit  to  that 
effect ;  and  that  the  Horse  Mcrcat,  if  ncid  be,  may  come  into  the  Moss 
Raw  Port."  The  places  thus  referred  to  for  this  market  are  St.  James 
Street,  St.  James  Place,  and,  if  need  be,  as  far  up  Moss  Street  as  the 
Moss  Raw  Port,  which  was  at  the  Meeting-house  Lane.  On  8lh  July, 
1663,  the  Council  concluded  that  the  horse  race  "  shall  be  round  the  24 
acres."  This  land  was  bounded  by  St.  James  Street  on  the  south, 
Caledonia  .Street  on  the  we^l,  Shambles  Road  on  the  north,  and 
Inchinnan  Road  and  Love  Street  on  the  east.  This  was  the  race-course 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  races  terminated  in  the  present  St. 
James  Street,  where  the  "Scoir"  was  drawn  across  that  street,  and 
hence  the  name  given  to  that  street. 
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As  prouil  and  game  as  any  rooster, 

And  ready,  too,  for  Patrick  Brewster. 

Poor  Paisley's  wraiigs  he  did  tiewail. 

And  curs'd  "  soup-kitchens,"  scones,  and  kaiL 

Then  passing  through  the  "  Hole  in  the  Wa'," 

I  bought  a  fish  frae  Willie  Shaw  ; 

He  »as  filling  sweeties  into  pocks. 

And  selling  them  to  country  Jocks. 

The  shows  stood  in  a  stalely  raw. 

And  by  a  drum  there  stood  Meg  Shaw  ; 

The  showmen  kicking  up  a  tow. 

Swallowing  swords  and  bla/ing  tow. 

Close  by  my  side,  just  at  my  lug. 

There  stood  the  blin'  man  and  his  dog, 

Wi"  his  wee  peep-show,  and  fast  describing 

Napoleon  on  his  white  horse  riding  ; 

The  hobby-horses,  Waterloo  flies, 

The  plum-cakes,  dulse,  wilks,  bawbee  pies, 

Wi'  glorious  dauds  o'  real  blackman  ; 

Wi'  miscamons  in  a  muckle  pan. 

I  left  the  shows,  and  in  my  range 

I  passed  "  Pie  Muit's"  and  the  "  Exchange," 

Where  Goodlet,  Dnunmond,  Locke,  and  White, 

Oft  charmed  me  wi'  their  songs  at  night. 

Next  to  the  west  I  bent  my  way ; 

I  keekit  up  the  Heigh  Kirk  lirae. 

Where  wee  M'Naughlan  used  to  preach. 

And  holy  truths  lo  scounrels  leach. 

Then  show-lnoks,  and  sangs,  George  Caldwell, 

Flashed  ihrough  my  mind — here's  Wilson  Hall. 

A  calm,  serene,  benevolent  face, 

I  spied  within  that  once-loved  place  ; 

'Twas  Glassfonl— man  o'  sterling  worth, 

A  belter  never  trod  the  earth  ; 

There's  Motherwell,  too,  a  man  of  sense, 

Weel  can  he  reckon  pounds  and  pence  ; 

Auld  Wilson,  too,  thai  hearty  cock, 

There's  few  wi'  him  can  crack  a  joke. 

There's  Printer  Smith,  that  merry  chiel, 

Wurbling  about  just  like  an  eel ; 
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Ye'U  ne'er  catch  Johnny  in  a  trance, 

He's  fidging  fain  to  join  the  dance. 

The  others  oft  I  think  upon, 

But  here  Tm  at  the  **  Lady  Lone  ;" 

My  heart  gaed  dunt,  I  made  a  stan\ 

*Twas  here  I  once  my  watch  did  pawn ; 

But  want  o'  meal,  or  maut,  or  wark, 

Did  never  make  me  pawn  my  sark. 

Noo  here  I'm  at  the  old  Hut  Brae, 

Where  I've  passed  many  a  happy  day. 

"When  cholera  on  us  made  war, 

*Twas  here  we  bleezed  big  barrels  o*  tar  ; 

And  in  revenge  for  those  we'd  lost, 

We  tore  the  coffins  frae  the  moss, 

That  held,  instead  o'  flesh  and  banes, 

A  humplock  o'  dirt  and  stanes. 

What  splendid  views  I've  often  seen 

When  perched  upon  the  **  Bowling  Green." 

Ve  dear  loved  spots,  my  heart  it  swells  ; 

Here's  "  Chalmers's  Pump,"  here's  the  **  Loncwells"; 

There  at  the  corner  stands  TumbuU, 

Across  the  street  there's  Puddin'  Wull. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  loud  halloa  ! 

I  lof)kit  up,  'twas  Allan  Toa. 

The  women  scuddin'  'cross  the  street, 

Wi'  aprons  fu'  o'  Allan's  peat ; 

But  here  I  got  a  pawkie  shove 

From  an  auld  acquaintance,  Willie  Love, 

Who  couldna  rest  or  close  his  e'en 

Until  he'd  gang  and  see  the  Queen. 

Soon  as  he  left  me  to  mysel', 

I  took  a  drink  at  "  Troutse's  Well." 

There  strutts,  wi'  head  high's  he  could  carry, 

He  passed  me  by — 'twas  Dandie  Larry ; 

Wi*  mony  mair  I  wcel  did  ken, 

I  stoppit  at  the  Coftln  En', 

Then  I  thocht  upon  an  awfu'  shakin' 

1  got,  when  young,  frac  Willie  Aitkcn, 

I  ne'er  forget  until  this  day. 

Fur  stealing  peas  on  Bankb's  Brae. 


JOHN  RENTOUL, 

I  ihocht  him  then  the  king  o'  men, 
Wlitn  he  jagEeii  our  wee  heads  «i'  his  pen. 
Nuo  Willie's  gane,  he's  seen  his  day, 
A  kinder  soul  ne'er  breathed  in  clay. 
There  stootl  the  kail  barrows  and  horn, 
The  very  spot  where  I  was  bom. 
Some  sad  refieotions  made  me  dowie  ; 
I  stalled,  for  I  heard  a  coocy. 
That  brought  me  back  to  present  times. 
To  other  lands  and  other  climes. 
Noo,  Jamie,  1  will  shortly  tell 
Voa  what  has  happened  lo  myscl' 
Since  I  fric  Paisley  town  did  wanner. 
And  frae  a  weaver  turned  a  tanner. 
We  lanileil  safe  in  Melbourne  city, 
Wi'  cmjity  pouches — mair's  the  pity  ; 
\Vi'  wife  anil  iliree  liii  helpless  weans, 
Atul  ne'er  a  spot  to  rest  our  banes. 
There,  in  the  dark,  cold,  muddy  street, 
The  puir  wee  things  liegan  to  greet ; 
Ac  thought  quick  through  my  mind  did  slide, 
I  thought  upon  my  ain  liresidc. 
At  length  we  crept  into  a  shed. 
An'  slept — the  grun  our  only  bed  ; 
Nest  nidit,  wi'  fiddling  on  the  street, 

\Vl'  gathered  shillings  sixty -three, 

Which  filled  us  a'  wi'  minh  and  glee  ; 

Next  liny  it  found  me  hard  at  wnrk 

(In  moleskin  hreeks  and  blue  serge  sark), 

,Sa«in'  big  l(^s,  and  splitting  ruts 

For  firewood,  and  for  biggin'  huts  ; 

Whiles  digging  elay  and  turning  sods, 

Wi'  pick  and  shovel  making  roads ; 

Kor  tua  hale  years— 'twas  not  my  hobby— 

I  strutted  through  the  blrcets  a  bobby. 

I've  had  my  u[is  and  downs  since  then 

Amang  the  toiling  sons  of  men  ; 

For  bairns  alive  I've  just  got  nine — 

Six  sons,  three  daughters,  doing  fine. 
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My  dochter  Poll  did  first  beg^n 

To  get  wee  images  o*  sin, 

Dubbin'  me  grandpa  ower  a  mob 

Of  skirling  weans — Dick,  Ann,  and  Bob. 

For  mony  years  I*ve  crept  through  life 

In  happiness,  wi'  weans  and  wife  ; 

Bought  a  bit  grun',  and  built  a  house. 

And  thocht  mysel'  baith  bein  and  douce. 

But  black  misfortune,  and  the  law, 

Left  me  wi'  scarce  a  nail  to  claw  ; 

The  leashes  swallowed  a*  I  had. 

The  thocht  o*t  nearly  drives  me  mad. 

Then  worst  of  a*,  sad,  sad  to  tell. 

My  life,  my  wife  gaed  by  herseP  ; 

This  six  lang  years  her  reason's  fled. 

She's  noo  a  wreck  upon  her  bed  ; 

Of  a'  the  ills  with  which  I'm  curst. 

This  last  misfortune  is  the  worst. 

And  O  !  what  I  could  write  and  tell — 

But  no  !  I'll  keep  it  to  mysel'. 

I  canna  grumble  at  my  health, 

Although  I  growl  at  want  o*  wealth  ; 

Though  when  the  tax-man  comes  his  rounds, 

I'm  seldom  short  o'  twa-three  pounds. 

I  see  my  hair  is  turning  grey, 

Proclaiming  I  have  had  my  day  ; 

The  crowfeet  gathering  round  my  e'en 

Tell  o'  days  past  that  I  have  seen  ; 

All  things  aroun'  noo  seem  less  cheery — 

Na,  even  at  times  of  life  I'm  weary. 

We  little  think  in  youth  and  prime 

What  fate  is  ours  as  rolls  on  time  ; 

But  could  we  think  when  we  were  boys, 

*T would  cloud  our  wee  short  dream  o'  joys  ; 

But  baud— I'm  just  like  ither  folk, 

We  a'  hae  got  our  **  Bubbly  Jock." 


JOHN  RENTOUL. 
SONG. 

A  Mothek's  Address  to  Her  Child  on  its  f 

O  !  come  awa',  my  Nellie  dear. 

And  hae  a  wee  bit  nappy 
Upon  your  milher's  knee  ; 

WL'  your  wee  roun'  chubby  face, 
And  youi  bright  blue  laughing  e'e, 

Ye're  my  sweel  wee  Nell  M'Ewin, 
And  a'  the  world  to  me. 

Noo  twelve  months  are  gane,  Nell, 
Since  first  ye  saw  the  sun  ; 


your  wee  sweel  life  begun  ; 
11  wee-'-  -  -"""-    ■- 


IJut  we'll  weather 
We  winna  fret  or  fear 


And  when  in  after  years,  Nell, 

Vour  growing  tall  and  fair, 
O  fi;iv,  few  be  your  tears,  Nell, 

And  light  be  your  care  ; 
And  ne'er  foi^et  your  mother,  Nell, 

And  your  good  old  faithcr,  too. 
And  the  blessings  of  an  honest  heart 

Will  carry  you  aye  through. 

Bewnre  of  pomp  and  pride,  Nell, 

Of  silks,  and  gauze,  and  lace — 
Nae  guid  can  they  betide,  Nell, 

Hut  ruin  and  disgrace  ; 
Beware  o'  oily  tongues,  Nell, 

And  gay  deceiving  men — 
They  will  tell  you  ihey  will  marry  you, 

but  winna  tell  you  when. 

When  coming  down  the  hill  o'  life. 

And  auld  age  crec[)ing  on, 
Yc  may  think  on  the  advice 

O'  your  dear  old  Uncle  John, 
Who  sal  and  drank  your  health,  Nell, 

Sae  many  years  before, 
In  a  vinc-claj  col  in  Vairaberg, 

And  the  year  jusl  seventy.four. 
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ROBERT     TWE  E  DALE. 


ROBERT  TWEEDALE  was  bom  near  Ballyraoney, 
County  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1832.  His  father,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  that  County,  was  an  agricultural  labourer, 
and  came  to  Johnstone  with  his  family  in  1841.  Robert 
received  a  little  education  before  leaving  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  attended  a  night-school  in  Johnstone.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  came  to  Paisley  in 
1859,  where  he  has  resided  since  that  period.  He  is 
employed  at  present  in  the  wholesale  productive  works  of  a 
Co-Operative  Society  at  Shieldhall,  where  he  works  at  his 
trade. 

He  commenced  to  write  verse  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  I  give  some  extracts  of  his  poetical  pieces  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Paisley  Express  and  Ayrshire  Post. 

TANNAHILL    CENTENARY. 
3RnJUNK,  1874. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendour  on  classic  Gleniffer, 

And  Secstu  was  busk  it  sae  braw  ; 
And  the  music,  rich  sounding,  was  sweet  to  each  car, 

Of  airs  of  the  bard  that's  awa'. 

The  broom  on  GIcnifTer  was  out  in  full  bloom. 

And  dai>ics,  twa- three  inches  lang, 
Were  si)reading  their  petals  as  if  they'd  induce 

Some  bard  to  extol  them  in  sang. 

The  eloquent  Murray,  and  Cheftain  Macgregor, 

Addre.>>ed  us  with  logical  skill  ; 
While  M 'Gibbon  discoursed  in  melodious  strains, 

Sweet  lays  of  the  bard  Tannahill. 


A 
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But  he  slumbers  in  pence  now  in  (be  old  church -yard, 

liis  barp  anil  his  pen  mute  and  still ; 
His  spirit  is  free  as  the  fresh  morning  icphyr. 

Or  the  course  of  the  wimpling  rill. 
Ami  light  float  out  standards  this  day  on  Gleniffer, 

Our  (leepol  devotion  to  show, 
We  regret  his  sad  end,  and  deplore  the  rash  deed 

His  body  for  ever  laid  low. 
Let  critics  revile  him  with  wiseacre  head. 

And  write  of  his  niem'ry  with  scorn, 
(lis  name  we  revere,  and  on  each  natat  day 

Rejoice  that  such  genius  was  bom. 
Our  tribute  we'll  pay  on  his  cent'nary  day, 

I'osterity  must  hear  the  story, — 
How  in  thousands  we  came  at  the  spell  of  his  name. 

To  crown  his  meni'ry  with  glory. 

Long  may  his  sweet  songs  in  each  dwelling  he  heard, 

Kresh  and  pure  as  a  clear  crystal  rill ; 
Craigielea  and  Gleniffer  we  al«-ays  adore. 

Which  inspired  our  bard  Tannahill. 


CO-OrERATION:    THE  UROTHEKIIOOD   OF   MAN. 


.\risc,  ye  bards,  your  muse  awal 
Why  in  a  stupor  dream  ? 

L'uine  sing  the  brotherhood  of  m 
Kor  that's  a  noble  theme. 
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'Twas  sung  by  angels  long  ago 
From  starry  worlds  on  high, 

So  raise  it  on  the  footstool  now 
And  ring  it  to  the  sky. 

Behold,  Co  -  Operators  march 

From  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 

They're  coming  to  St.  Mungo 
Attired  all  in  their  best. 

They  come  with  fraternal  greetings  ; 

Long  may  they  tell  the  tale 
Of  the  major  celebrations 

Of  Scotia*s  great  Wholesale. 

They  come  when  summer  decks  the  vale 
With  gems  at  nature's  call. 

To  feast  'midst  rural  grandeur, 
At  beautiful  Shieldhall. 

Come  sing  of  Rochdale  pioneers 
Who  taught  the  simple  plan  — 

How  Co -Operative  union  could 
Exalt  the  working-man. 

Their  fame  is  now  in  all  the  land 

And  over  oceans  wide  ; 
Their  seed  is  yielding  golden  fruit 

Upon  the  banks  of  Clyde. 

May  success  attend  the  enterprise 

That's  dear  unto  us  all  ; 
May  honour  crown  each  brow  that  has 

An  interest  in  Shieldhall, 

Where  labour,  trade,  and  capital. 

Together  do  unite. 
To  bani.sh  all  monopoly. 

And  give  each  one  his  right. 

Away  with  fleets  and  armies, 
Which  impoverish  the  nation. 

And  speed  the  time  when  men  shall  join 
One  great  Co  -  Operation. 
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For  why  doth  poverty  prevail 

Beneath  the  British  Crown  ? 
The  millions  that  arc  squandered 

Must  keep  the  people  down. 
Wc  will  fortify  Britannia 

On  the  Co-Operative  plan — 
Of  giving  share  of  wealth  and  power 

To  each  industrious  man. 
The  orphan  bairns  and  drooping  age 

Shall  always  have  our  care, 
To  invalids  of  every  grade 

A  portion  we  will  spare. 
We'll  give  no  quarter  to  the  drones 

Who  fatten  on  the  spoil ; 
But  those  who  work  with  hand  or  brail 

Shall  reap  the  fruit  of  toil. 
To-day  wc  meet  in  unity, 

As  brothers  let  us  part ; 
Altho'  we  differ  in  detail. 

We'll  still  be  one  in  heart. 
Let  us  trust  our  noble  leaders. 

Assist  them  all  we  can, 
To  solve  the  glorious  problem — 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


AILSA  CRAIG. 

There  is  a  rock,  a  sea-girt  rock, 

That's  known  the  world  wide 
As  the  beacon  of  the  mariner 

That's  steering  for  the  Clyde. 
For  Ailsa  rock  i:;  anchored  sure  ; 

It  guides  the  pilot  true, 
Altho'  his  bark  like  seagull  rides 

On  ocean  billows  blue. 
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Our  sailor  lads  on  foreign  seas 
For  months  or  years  may  roam, 

But  here  they  hitch  their  breeches  high 
And  shout  three  cheers  for  home. 

And  emigrants,  in  going  West 

To  seek  the  "golden  ore, 
At  Ailsa  breathe  a  parting  prayer 

For  dear  friends  left  on  shore. 

And  Pat,  whose  eyes  are  dim  with  tears 

For  Molly  left  alone, 
Exclaims,  "Bedad,  I*m  half-seas  o'er. 

There's  Brian  Boru's  big  stone." 

But  Kennedy  from  Culzean  tower 

Looks  proudly  o'er  the  sea. 
And  whispers,  **  Pat,  you're  wrong,  my  lad, 

That  rock  belongs  to  me." 

**  For  I  am  Lord  of  Carrick  shore. 

And  all  the  birds  that  flee, 
Also  the  fishes  great  and  small 

My  sires  have  left  to  me. 

Altho'  my  title  now -a- days 

The  socialist  may  mock, 
I  still  maintain  by  right  divine, 

I'm  Lord  of  Ailsa  rock." 

Quoth  Pat,  *'  There's  grabbers  everywhere 

To  claim  a  cratur's  rights, 
But  I  can  prove  that's  Brian's  Rock, 

In  troth,  in  black  and  white ; 

Bad  luck  to  the  gossoon  spalpeen, 

Or  Saxon  idle  drone, 
Who  would  dare  make  filthy  lucre 

Out  of  Brian's  blessed  Stone." 


J.     ROSS. 

J.  ROSS,  Broomlands,  was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Paisley, 
One  of  his  children  died,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  grief  by 
writing  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  appeared  in  the  Paisley 
Ihruld  newspaper,  with  his  name  and  address  subjoined, 
on  25th  January,  1868.     I  give  a  copy  of  it. 

REMINISCENCE  OK  A  FAVOURITE  CHILD. 


Ves,  thou  art  fione  ftom  us  away 

Uji  lo  thy  long  atioiie. 
Where  thou  ^halt  bt  for  ever  tiear 

The  palace  of  thy  Gud. 

'Tis  even  so,  this  lovely  flower 
\Va»  nipped  amid  its  bloom, 

And  an  uitliinety  blast  has  swept 
This  fair  one  to  the  tomb. 

Though  lost,  he's  lo.st  to  earth  alone. 

Above  he  will  be  found 
Amitlst  the  stars  ami  near  the  throne. 

Which  bibca  like  him  surround. 

TTinu  wcrt  loo  fair  lo  bloom  below, 
'Midst  grouis,  and  tcart,  and  sighs  ; 

So  ministering  angels  look  thee  home 
To  plant  thee  in  the  skivi. 

Then,  we  will  gladly  wipe  a^vay 
The  tears  for  thee  we  shed, 

And  calmly  lay  tbee  down  to  sleep 
In  silence  with  the  dead, 

Helieviiig  this,  lliat  lie  in  whom 

Is  all  our  hojie  and  ttu?>l. 
Will  send  his  guardian  angeh  down 

To  watch  thy  sleeping  dust. 
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ROBERT      SEMPLE. 

ROBERT  SEMPLE  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  having  been 
bom  at  No.  49  Broomlands  Street,  in  June,  1841.  His 
(alher,  James  Semple,  who  was  a  hand-loom  weaver  to  trade, 
was  also  a  native  of  Paisley.  Robert  received  his  education 
at  Carbrook  Street  School,  but  left  it  when  he  was  nine  years 
of  age.  His  first  employment  was  as  a  drawboy  to  a  weaver, 
and  this  he  held  for  several  years,  but  afterwards  he  learned 
to  be  a  pattern-designer.  His  father  was  fond  of  music,  and 
was  connected  with  the  choir  of  the  High  Church  for  the 
long  period  of  between  30  and  40  years,  and  was  "  leading 
alto"  during  that  time.  His  father's  brother  was  also  a 
member  of  that  choir  for  a  long  time ;  and  afterwards,  in 
precentor's  gown,  took  the  place  of  that  fuctionary,  putting 
up  the  boards  which  showed  the  names  of  the  tunes  to  the 
congregation,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  leading  of  the  choir, 
Robert  himself  was  long  connected  with  the  choir  of  the 
High  Church,  as  were  also  several  other  members  of  the 
Semple  families,  so  that  they  became  well-known  under  the 
designation  of  "The  Singing  Semples,"  a  designation  found 
useful  for  distinguishing  them  from  other  families  of  the  same 
name  in  Paisley.  Great  interest  has  always  been  taken  in 
its  choir  by  the  congregation  of  the  High  Church,  and  it  has 
always  boasted  of  its  high  state  of  efficiency. 

Robert  Semple  began  early  in  Hfe  to  foster  a  love  for  the 
muse,  his  tendencies  lying  strongly  in  that  way.  But  it 
increased  with  the  interest  he  took  in  the  Temperance  move- 
ment, in  which  he  was  very  enthusiastic.  In  his  youth  he 
attended  an  evening  school,  and  spent  the  most  of  his  spare 
time  in  studying  music.  When  he  increased  in  years  and 
in  experience,  he  conducted  a  musical  class  in  Paisley  called 
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the  Orpheus  Society,  and  various  other  amateur  singing 
classes.  He  likewise  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land in  pursuit  of  musical  engagements.  Besides  being  con- 
versant with  musical  matters,  he  also  early  displayed  a  taste 
for  drawing ;  and  he  is  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers, 
and  an  excellent  practical  gardener  and  botanist.  During  a 
short  stay  (of  one  year)  in  London,  he  studied,  among  other 
subjects,  the  French  language.  In  1883  he  left  Paisley  to 
reside  in  Belfast,  in  order  to  carry  out  an  engagement  he 
had  made  with  an  influential  association  called  the  Irish 
Temperance  League.  His  duties  were  to  act  as  travelling 
agent  and  lecturer  on  the  various  phases  of  Irish  life.  In 
1884  he  collected  and  published,  in  book  form,  a  number  of 
his  Temperance  songs,  extending  to  eighty  pages,  entitled 
"Semple's  Temperance  Solos,  containing  patriotic  and 
"  cheerful  songs,  humorous  and  pathetic,  suitable  for  all  kinds 
"  of  Temperance  meetings."  The  songs  in  this  book,  of  which 
I  give  some  specimens,  are  sung,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
music  written  by  himself  In  February,  1888,  he  left  Belfast 
for  Australia  to  promote  (by  engagement  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  South  Wales  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars)  a  Temperance  mission  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  served  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  he  will,  no  doubt, 
have  many  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  muse.  Mr. 
Semple  has  gone  there  without  his  wife  and  family ;  but  if 
he  feels  satisfaction  in  his  field  of  labour,  it  is  intended  that 
they  will  follow.  Mr.  James  S.  Semple,  a  son  of  Mr.  Semple's, 
is  a  teacher  of  music  in  Paisley  at  the  present  time. 

NAIL  THE  COLOURS  TO  THE  MAST. 

The  noble  Temperance  ship  speeds  on. 

And,  manned  by  willing  hands. 
She  proudly  bears  her  precious  freight 

To  many  distant  lands. 
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Shall  spee^l  us  o  er  the  wave  ; 
The  Bands  of  Hope,  with  eager  hearts. 

Make  op  the  daring  crew ; 
While  none  will  find  a  place  on  board 

Bat  men  both  tried  and  true. 

And  fo  the  noble  ship  sails  on 

To  realms  of  victory's  day ; 
While  heavenly  smiles  and  earnest  prayc 

Impel  her  on  her  way. 
7*he  day  of  storm  and  gloom  may  come. 

And  tempests  loud  may  roar. 
But  naught  shall  keep  the  gallant  ship 

Back  from  the  heavenly  shore. 

TTie  foe,  with  purpose  stem  and  vile, 

Shall  stay  our  course  in  vain  ; 
Right  bravely  we  shall  bear  him  down, 

Or  drive  him  from  the  main. 
Great  Heaven  itself  will  fight  for  us, 

Tliough  hostile  fleets  oppose. 
That  soon  each  gallant  heart  may  see 

TTie  victory  o*er  our  foes. 
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I've  a  home  that's  neat  and  clean, 

Tis  a  pleasure  lo  be  seen— 
ITiere  are  happiness  and  comforts  all  around  ; 

They  appear  on  every  shelf, 

With  the  china  and  the  delf, 
And  Ihe  treasures  of  sobriety  abound. 

Then  the  memories  of  home,  boys, 

Wherever  we  may  roam,  boys. 
Let  us  all  its  peace  and  happiness  desire  ; 

There  the  poker  and  the  tongs 

Hear  the  kettle  singing  songs. 
And  the  kitten  making  music  by  the  fire. 

I've  a  garden  full  of  flowers, 

Where  I  spend  some  happy  hours ; 
Where  the  violet,  the  lily,  and  the  rose. 

Gazing  upwiLrd  to  the  skies, 

With  a  kind  of  glad  surprise, 
Seem  to  speak  of  heavenly  beauty  and  repose. 

There  arc  many  shady  nooks, 

\S'here  I  sit  and  read  my  books ; 
Or  I  hobble  laughing  youngsters  on  my  knee ; 

Or,  forabitof  fun, 

I  can  start  them,  one  by  one, 
Tu  keep  running  thro'  the  garden  alter  me. 

Hateful  is  the  public>house 

As  the  cat  is  lo  the  mouse ; 
Yet  its  customers  I  pity  every  day  ; 

Not  a  drop  comes  through  my  door 

Of  its  vile  and  maddening  store, 
Or  our  happiness  and  peace  would  tiy  away. 

Yet,  though  whisky  can't  get  in, 

Or  its  cronies,  bccr  and  gin. 
Any  friend  will  find  a  welcome  and  a  smile  ; 

While  my  little  wife  and  I, 

O'er  a  cup  of  tea  will  try 
How  to  fdl  his  heart  with  gladness  all  the  while. 
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A  SOBER  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

When  day  is  past  and  work  is  o'er, 

And  oight  comes  on  the  scene, 
We  gladly  hail,  ere  morning  comes, 

The  hours  that  intervene ; 
But  when  the  day  comes  lo  its  close. 

And  Sunday  coroes  in  sight, 
How  sweet  to  spend  with  loving  hearts 

A  sober  Saturday  night ! 

A  sober  Saturday  night,  my  friends. 

For  you,  for  all  is  right ; 
And  a  right  good  Sunday  we  will  have 
From  a  soljer  Saturday  nighi. 
When  summer's  glories  deck  the  fields, 

I  ramble  forth  to  view 
The  charming  scenes  around  me  spread. 

And  find  them  ever  new  ; 
I  gather  ferns  in  hidden  dells. 

They  make  my  home  more  bright. 
And  mutely  teach  me  how  to  spend 

A  sober  Saturday  night. 
When  winter's  barriers,  cold  and  gnxy. 

Forbid  that  I  should  roam, 
I  turn  to  taste  the  perfect  joys 

That  wait  me  in  my  home  ; 
My  loving  ones,  my  pleasant  books. 

Afford  me  rare  delight ; 
And  all  combine  that  1  may  spend 

A  sober  Saturday  nighl. 
I  would  not  give  a  night  at  home. 

When  Saturday  comes  round. 
For  a  hundred  years  of  sinful  joys 

Within  the  drink-shop  found. 
O  leave  the  darkness  of  the  drink. 

And  seek  the  Temperance  light. 
And  we  wilt  teach  you  how  to  spend 

A  sober  Saturday  night. 


WILLIAM    NAISM  tTH. 

WILLIAM   NAISMITH  is  a  native  of  Rothesay,  but 

has  carried  on  business  as  a  draper  in  Paisley  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  years.  He  was  first  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Parlane  &  Naismith,  and  now  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Naismith  &  Scott,  in  High  Street.  Mr.  Naismith  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Gardner,  bookseller, 
Paisley.  He  has  long  been  a  cultivator  of  the  muse,  and 
in  1872  he  published  a  goodly-sized  volume  of  poetical 
pieces,  entitled  "  Visions  of  the  Night,  and  other  Poems," 
extending  to  302  pages,  and  of  these  the  "Visions  of  the 
Night"  occupy  igi  pages,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the 
volume  is  occupied  with  miscellaneous  pieces.  Mi.  Naismith 
is  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and,  with  a  more 
matured  and  cultured  mind,  additional  poems  may  be 
expected  from  his  pen. 

I  shall  first  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Naismith's  "  Visions 
of  the  Night,"  and  afterwards  three  of  his  miscellaneous 
pieces. 

Dreams  are  the  broken  bpecches  of  ihe  soul, 
The  impcison'd  ullerancc  of  a  lonyue 
Not  Jet  unloos'd  from  mortal  sovereignty — 
Souls'  cea.icless  sighs  of  irfinilc  desires  i 
Like  instincts  in  the  lower  life  of  beasts, 
Which  sometimes  seem  involuntary  thought. 
Oft  rising  up  from  earth,  foretell  a  state 
To  come  of  restoration  from  their  bonds- 
Like  prisoner  confiiicd  in  narrow  cell, 
Nor  far  from  light,  nor  friends,  nor  liberty. 
Tint  in  the  reach  of  all  ;  yet  so  remote 
That  all  exerted  thought  exhausts  itself, 
And  fails  to  put  them  in  possession. 
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The  light  shines  through  the  iron  bars,  and  falls 

On  them  in  sympathy ;  friends'  faces,  like 

A  spirit's  touch  in  solitude,  look  in 

And  leave  a  lighted  torch  of  hope  and  rest 

Liberty,  like  an  angel  in  the  sun, 

Comes  closer  to  the  soul,  and  speaks  in  sounds 

That  bring  sweet  slumber  in  its  melody. 

And  stretches  out  the  limit  of  his  cell 

To  boundaries  commensurate  with  God. 

But  this  is  sjrmpathy,  not  liberty  ; 

It  is  a  dream  !  a  prophecy  of  soul ! 

A  language  known  to  spirit,  and  to  God. 


THOUGHTS  ON  A  STARRY  NIGHT. 

Tremble  and  bend  low,  my  soul, — yonder  orb 
Shines  without  pause  the  glory  of  its  King — 

Beams  bounteously  on  me — yet  I  absorb 
All  life  in  self — this  soulless,  human  thing. 

Bend  low,  with  soul  devout,  breathe  such  desires 
As  such  a  joyless  creature  should  express  ; 

Surrounding  seraphs,  from  celestial  fires, 
Drop  on  my  soul  a  living  spark  and  bless. 

Nature's  wide  bounds,  with  voluntary  will, 
Is  full  of  worship  and  transccndant  praise  ; 

In  the  deep  vale  and  solitary  hill 

The  echoes  and  the  dirge  are  sacred  lays. 

Shall  I,  the  grandest  work  of  wondrous  pow'r 
With  soul  and  sense,  of  gratitude  have  none  ? 

Teach  me.  Great  God,  beneath  this  starry  hour, 
How  true  to  live,  how  well  my  course  to  run. 


WILLIAM  NAISJUTH. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Ring  l>c]ls  I  ring  bells  1  '.  ye  angel  hands — 
Bathe  eatlh  and  sUy  in  glad  chorile  ; 

Roll  through  all  hearts,  roll  round  all  lands — 
A  morning  dawns—a  morning  shall 

Expand  in  pean — "peace  to  man." 

Ring  bells '.  ring  bells  with  silver  tongue ; 

King  them,  ye  seiaphs,  veiled  awhile  ; 
Ring  !— sH-eeter,  clearer  than  ere  rang — 

Ring  on  1  and  weary  earth  beguile, 

With  swelling  pean — "peace  to  man. 

Ring  bells !  ring  bells  with  angel  song. 
And  angel  greetings  from  the  Throne  ; 

Ring  back,  O  earth  !  from  mighty  throng. 
In  echoing  pean — zone  to  lone — ■ 

"  Peace  unto  man  1  peace  unto  man  ! 

Ring  lielh !  ring  bells  1  !  ye  Ones  who  see 
How  great  Earth's  tide  of  tears  is  grown  ; 

Ring!  ring  chorales !  ring— "no  more  sea" — 
Ring  it,  ye  voices  at  the  Throne — 

Ring,  ring  the  pean — "  peace  to  man 

Ring  l>ells !  ye  angel  ringers,  ring !  I 
Your  fingers  nmn  have  touch  of  men  ; 

Aloft,  n/orii  no  longer  sing— 
For  men,  from  pole  to  pole,  again 

Shall  shout  the  pean — "peace  to  mai 

Ring  bells  !  sweet  bells  of  angel  tongue  ; 

On  seraph  wing  strike  star  with  song  ; 
Shout '.  orb  lo  orb,  with  mighty  lung — 

List  to  the  pean — throng  lo  throng — 

In  earth  and  heaven — "peace  withn 
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THE  PAST  MUST  DIE. 

'Twas  spoken  at  the  first,  by  Nature  ever  true, 

That  all  things  bom  must  die,  and  death  construct  the  new. 

Nature  does  not  preserve  aught  that  she  e'er  creates ; 
She  has  no  reverence,  except  for  what  she  breaks. 

She,  from  an  atom,  rears  a  planet's  boundless  size, 
And  from  its  dust,  dissolv'd,  sublimer  suns  arise. 

She  will  not,  cannot  keep,  as  men  keep  memories  ; 
Nor  will  she  shed  a  tear,  as  men,  o'er  yesterdays. 

And  what  she  does  to-day,  she  does  to  have  the  mom  ; 
And  ever-green  decay  evolves  the  ever-bom. 

Slie  has  no  real  past ;  she  will  not  store  her  days. 
Nor  fill  her  wealth  in  tomes,  as  men  their  histories. 

This  day  alone  has  life,  and  yesterdays  have  none  ; 
Let  days  of  action  pass,  as  sinks  the  western  sun. 

Earth's  pages  are  divine — read  them,  ye  living  men  ! 
Live  n<rw^  live  ever  now — the  past  has  no  Again. 

Let  each  to-day  melt  past.     If  men  were  what  they  seem 
Each  day,  full  ripe,  would  fade,  and  rise  in  fair  sunbeam. 
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JOHN     COWAN. 

JOHN  COWAN  was  bom  in  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley, 
on  i8th  March,  1840.  His  father  was  a  native  of  the 
beautiful  Island  of  Kerrera,  which  bounds  the  west  side  of 
the  capacious  bay  of  Oban,  and  came  to  Paisley  in  1837. 
The  son,  after  attending  Mr.  M'Lean's  school  in  Causeyside 
Street,  and  aflem-ards  night  schools,  to  receive  his  education, 
learned  the  trade  of  a  boilermaker.  When  his  apprentice- 
ship was  completed,  he  left  that  trade,  and  commenced  the 
business  of  a  spirit  dealer,  which  he  has  carried  on  in 
Paisley  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  does  at  present  in  Love 
Street.  His  love  for  writing  verse  has  existed  since  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  I  give 
some  of  his  poetical  pieces,  which  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  book  form,  and  among  others  the 
popular  song  of  the  "  Banner  of  Scotland,"  for  which  music 
was  written  by  the  late  John  Hayes,  leader  of  the  orchestra 
in  Theatre -Royal,  Paisley. 

THE  BANNER  OF  SCOTLAND. 
High  ihe  .ScoHiih  banner  waves  an  Edinburgh  Cuslle, 
And  iherc  rests  the  sceptre  thai  long  had  the  sway. 
And  there  the  bilghl  etnblctn.  ihc  green  hardy  [histle, 

That  rears  its  proii<i  bead  on  the  steep  rocky  brae. 
To  the  eye  of  a  granger  the  lowers  are  romantic. 

The  ramparts  are  mounted  with  engines  of  war  j 
They  by  the  genius  of  man  were  invented. 

And  Scolland's  gay  caiiilal  defend  near  and  far. 
O,  Ihc  banner  of  .Scotland  slill  waves  on  the  Castle, 

And  there  rests  the  sceptre  that  long  had  the  sway ; 

And  there  the  bright  emblem,  the  green  hardy  thislle. 

Still  rears  its  proud  head  on  the  sleep  rocky  brae. 
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Swift  b  their  shot,  and  loud  sounds  their  rattle. 

They  dim  the  clear  sky  like  a  gale  from  the  north  ; 
No  focmen  are  near  against  to  do  battle — 

The  shot  skims  the  waves  of  the  Firth  of  the  Forth. 
Rude  were  their  arms,  yet  bright  was  the  glory. 

When  the  rock  was  defended  with  armour  and  spears ; 
By  the  annals  of  fame,  in  song  and  in  story, 

Scotland  is  proud  of  her  brave  mountaineers. 

O'er  the  Royal  Rock  night  casts  its  dark  mantle, 

The  mists  of  the  morning  to  the  bright  sun  give  way. 
The  brave  Highlanders  on  the  ramparts  then  marshal — 

**  Farewell  to  Auld  Scotland  "  the  pipers  did  play. 
Firm  they  grasp  their  swords  and  brave  every  danger, 

For  the  blood  of  their  daughters  lies  red  on  the  plain  ; 
For  the  deeds  of  Cawnpore  they  will  be  the  avenger, 

And  come  back  the  victors,  or  ne'er  come  again. 
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** TALISMAN"  CREW. 

(Recited  by  the  Author^  John  Ccnvan^  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Paisley 
men  belonging  to  the  Cre^v,  and  their  Friends^  on  Friday^  28th 
January i  i8y6.) 

Scotchmen,  to  thy  countrymen  be  tnie, 

Help  and  free  the  •* Talisman"  crew  ! 

They  now  in  a  dungeon  lie, 

There  to  moulder  and  to  die. 

Two  years  are  nearly  gone 

Since  ihey  left  their  native  home — 

Left  their  wives  and  children  dear. 

Across  the  sea  a  ship  to  steer. 

They  sailed  into  a  southern  clime, 

Were  cast  in  ])rison  without  a  crime  ; 

In  a  place  until  for  men  to  live  in, 

In  a  place  where  fresh  air  is  forbidden, 

In  a  place-  the  sun  it  never  shines  I 

In  a  place  with  vermin  of  all  kinds, 

In  a  place  with  thieves  and  murderers,  too. 

In  a  filthy  prison  in  Peru. 


JOHN  COWAN. 

Kour  Govemmenl  do  slumber. 

Call  wilh  voices  loud  as  ihunder  ! 

Make  them  rise,  iheir  duly  do. 

And  force  the  rulers  of  Peru 

To  liberate  Ihe  "  Talisman  "  crew. 

To  the  call  a  Cameron  came— 

One  who  is  worthy  of  ihe  name  ; 

From  St.  Stephen's  he  did  hail. 

His  sword  and  armour  was  the  JILiil. 

Not  like  Ihe  Cameroiis  of  jore, 

Who  fought  wilh  large!  and  claymore — 

He  used  his  paper  and  bis  pen 

When  fighliiig  brave  to  free  Ihe  men. 

Our  Tory  Ministers  were  slow  to  move. 

The  seaman'.s  innocence  Cameron  did  prove  ; 

liy  wbal  be  proved  the  Uriti^h  Consul  should  le 

For  all  was  fal^c  that  he  did  wire  ; 

And  all  u*as  wrong  that  they  did  do— 

The  rebel  tyrants  of  Peru. 

Then  they  look  them  from  their  ])rison, 

Like  martyrs  from  their  caves  ; 

Put  ihtm  on  board  the  ship  "  Britannia " — 

A  name  we  boa-it  that  rules  the  waves ! — 

Sent  by  sea  to  their  own  nation, 

Without  a  trial  or  compensation. 

After  two  months  passed  at  sea. 

They  have  arrived  safe  and  free  ; 

And  we  have  got  Iheir  own  true  tale 

Trinted  in  the  Daily  Mail.  ' 


STRAIGHT  TIPS  FROM  AN  OLD  BRITISH  TAR. 
I  am  a  jolly  old  sea  dog,  jusi  fresh  from  the  brine. 

An  old  son  of  Neplune  am  I, 
Who  likes  to  have  all  things  above  board  and  square, 

And  to  keep  ihcm  so,  always  I  try. 

'  The  crew  of  the  "Talisman,"  in  1S76,  suffered  a  long  and  tyrannical 
nprisonment  at  Lima  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  for 
,me  alleyt^l  breach  of  their  laws.  The  release  of  the  British  seamen 
as  only  obtained  by  the  British  UoTcmmenl  after  great  delay  on  the 
in  of  that  foreign  Power. 
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My  stay  must  be  brief,  for  Tm  just  upon  leave, 

To  see  how  the  folks  are  going  on  ; 
Somehow  it  strikes  me,  since  I've  been  to  sea, 

You're  all  going  very  much  wrong. 
I  know  how  things  should  be,  within  a  few  miles, 

And  I  say  they're  not  right  as  they  are  ; 
Though  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  yet  I'll  tell  in  my  song 

What  I  call  the  straight  tip  from  an  old  British  Tar. 

In  the  days  when  big  armies — they  seem  all  the  go — 

All  the  world  seems  preparing  for  war  ; 
No  wonder  that  Britain  should  ridiculed  be 

For  the  army  that  she  keeps  in  store. 
But  whate'er  may  befall  us,  there's  thousands  of  hearts 

To  the  Queen  ever  faithful  and  true — 
Though  some  folks  may  sneer  at  our  Volunteers, 

And  rough-coated  Militiamen  too. 
Although  they  are  rough,  they  are  the  right  sort  of  stuff 

To  uphold  England's  glorious  star, 
And  on  land  or  at  sea,  they've  a  true  friend  in  me — 

**  Good  luck  to  them  all  !"  says  the  old  British  Tar. 

Curiosities  now  they  seem  all  the  go, 

Although  we  have  plenty  in  store, 
There  is  another  one  now,  of  a  different  kind, 

Erected  to  them  on  her  shores  ; 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  of  course,  is  the  one. 

And  ten  thousand  pounds  it  has  cost. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  over  this  foolish  thing 

Now  five  precious  lives  have  been  lost. 
Instead,  then,  of  squandering  such  fabulous  sums. 

It  would  be  more  to  their  credit  by  far 
If  they'd  give  it  to  lessen  our  great  pauper  list — 

And  that's  the  straight  tip  from  an  old  British  Tar. 

Our  land  is  abounding  with  good  men  and  true, 

Who  daily  gain  honour  and  fame  ; 
But  I  know  of  one  who  is  better  than  all, 

And  brave  Samuel  Plimsoll  's  his  name. 
You  folks  upon  shore,  you  cannot  conceive 

What  a  friend  to  the  tar  he  has  been  ; 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  where'er  our  ships  sail, 

The  fruits  of  his  work's  to  be  seen. 


^^m  ^^^r^. ;  J 


JOHN  COWAN. 

'Midst  the  storm  in  a  good  ship  the  sailors  feel  safe, 
Plimsoll's  work  there  ^hine^  out  like  a.  star  ; 

He  deserves  all  the  praisu  anil  reward  that  he  gets — 
And  that's  ihc  straigbt  tip  fiom  an  old  Itritish  Tor, 


THE  BLUE-COAT  BOY. 

I  am  blue-coat  boy,  you  see. 

And  of  it  I  am  proud  ; 
Although  of  riches  I  can'l  boast, 


Still  1 
And  so  I  c 


endow' 


n  appreciate 
The  lesson  I  am  taught, 
And  still  an  hour  can 
To  have  some  jolly  sport. 
The  blue-coal  lioys,  the  blue-coat  boys, 
Each  have  their  share  of  troubles  and  joys  ; 
While  on  our  future  bent,  we're  happy  and  content. 
And  proud  of  the  name  of  (he  blue  -coat  boys. 

Our  school  is  everywhere  renowned. 

And  well  deserves  its  name, 
For  many  taught  within  its  walls 

Have  ri^en  high  in  fame ; 
And  so  their  bright  example 

Will  make  us  persevere 
To  add  our  name  to  that  fair  scroll 

Which  Brilons  hold  so  dear. 

Some  people  think  our  dress  is  strange, 

And  with  contempt  they  stare 
When  they  see  us  in  the  street 

With  head  quite  free  and  bare. 
We  laugh  at  trifles  such  as  these. 

And  lo  ourselves  confess 
It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  boy. 

And  not  the  costly  dress. 
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REV.     JAMES     CUNNINGHAM. 

REV.  JAMES  CUNNINGHAM  is  a  native  of  Paisley, 
having  been  bom  in  Espedair  Street,  in  1840.  His  &ther, 
Alexander  Cunningham,  is  73  years  of  age,  and  is  in  business 
in  Paisley  as  a  cloth -la  pper.  James  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  the  Grammar  School ;  and  it  having  been  resolved 
that  he  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Glasgow  University.  In  April,  1865,  Mr. 
Stephens,  principal  assistant  to  Mr.  Reid,  the  headmaster  of 
the  English  department  in  the  Grammar  School,  Paisley, 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  (then  a  Divinity  student) 
was  appointed  to  fill  that  situation  temporarily  until  other 
arrangements  should  be  made.  Mr.  Cunningham  continued 
to  hold  that  appointment  till  the  end  of  the  session,  in  July 
following.  Mr.  Reid  retired  altogether  from  the  situation  he 
held,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Donaldson.  Some  time 
aftenvards,  Mr.  Cunningham  received  his  license  to  preach ; 
and  was  chosen  by  the  Free  Church  congregation  in  Girvan 
to  be  their  minister,  and  was  ordained  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  in  November,  1867.  He  remained  in  that 
charge  till  1872,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  congregation  of 
Longsight  Presbyterian  Church,  Manchester,  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  was  inducted  on  8th  February  in  that  year.  While 
holding  this  appointment,  he  on  two  occasions  gave  public 
expression  to  his  literary  taste  and  ability.  In  1873  ^^ 
published,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  lecture  delivered  by  himself, 
entitled  "Sound  and  Shallow;  or.  Learning  and  Information;" 
and  three  years  afterwards,  in  1876,  another  pamphlet  was 
published  by  him, entitled  "On  Unitarianism :  an  Exposition." 
Mr.  Cunningham  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of 
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the  "  Wandsworth  Memorial  Church,"  London,  and  was 
inducted  in  September,  1877.  This  church  was  erected  in 
1873  to  commemorate  the  first  Presbytery  formed  in  Eng- 
land, in  1573.  Mr.  Cunningham  still  discharges  the  clerical 
duties  in  connection  with  that  church,  and  the  manse  be- 
longing thereto  is  called  "Espedair."  Mr.  Cunningham's 
predilection  for  poetry  was  of  early  growth,  for  it  was  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  that  he  composed  the  poetical  piece  on 
Tannahiil's  Well,  which,  along  with  another,  follows  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  reverend  gentleman. 

LINES  WRITTEN  AT  TANNAIIILL'S  WELL. 

A  costlier  stone,  wilti  litier  chkel  wrought. 

Might  beiier  hnvc  displayed  the  craftsman's  skill ; 
But  would  ihe  file  have  greater  honour  brought 

To  Ihy  sweet  memorj',  gentle  Tannahill? 
More  fit  memonal  is  this  little  rill, 

Caughl  as  it  bubbles  from  Ihe  mountain  crest; 
Where  rural  wanderers  may  quaff  their  fill. 

As  on  thi;  little  rustic  scat  they  rest. 
A  few  years  more,  the  spot  shall  sweeter  grow  1 

O'er  the  cool  basin  arching  boughs  shall  spread, 
And  on  the  spring  a  deeper  shadow  throw, 

While  Nature's  minstrels  warble  overhead. 
When  summer  fragrance  fills  the  mountain  air. 

And  Nature's  flowery  gems  adorn  the  sward, 
The  town's  stray  groups  shall  to  this  spot  repair. 

To  view  the  place  that  once  inspired  a  bard. 
And  even  when  "  gloomy  winter  "  blights  the  scene. 

And  bitter  winds  blow  keenly  o'er  the  brae. 
Though  hill  and  dale  be  wrapl  in  snowy  sheen. 

Still  lo  the  spot  some  pilgrim's  feet  shall  stray. 
And  let  our  gratitude  be  his  reward 

Whose  pious  hand  has  decked  this  classic  spot. 
And  reared  this  first  memorial  of  a  bard 

Whose  unmarked  grave  (he  world  had  nigh  foi^t. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Saddened  with  death,  the  autumn  wind  came  weeping, 
Blighting  the  beauty  of  the  country-side, 

And  leaving  many  a  childless  mother  weeping 
Before  the  fall  of  the  third  evening-tide. 

The  tears  that  round  the  dying  couch  were  shed, 
And  on  the  lifeless  form  are  dried  for  ever. 

Some  will  forget  ere  all  their  time  hath  sped, 
But  there  are  some  that  will  forget  thee  never. 

Thy  sylph-like  form  and  little  fairy  face 

Long  years  shall  never  from  my  heart  erase ; 

"While  reason  reigns  and  memory  holds  her  place, 
Thou'lt  mingle  with  my  thoughts  of  bygone  days. 

O  pleasing  Faith,  to  which  our  hope  we  owe 
That  pictures  her  no  tenant  of  the  grave, 

But  heavenward  borne  from  this  dark  world  of  woe, 
Ransomed  from  death  by  Him  who  died  to  save. 

And  since  her  guileless  soul  has  soared  aloft 

To  realms  which  sin  and  death  have  ne'er  defiled  ; 

Like  **  Lucy  Gray"  of  whom  she  rhymed  so  oft. 
We  will  maintain  she  is  a  living  child. 


ROBERT     FISHER. 

ROBERT  FISHER  was  born  at  Prestwick,  on  r3th 
February,  1840.  He  received  his  school  education  partly  at 
the  parish  schoolof  Prestwick  and  partly  at  Maybole  Academy. 
His  father  being  a  hand-loom  weaver  to  trade,  Robert 
worked  two  years  along  with  him.  He  then  left  the  loom,  and, 
after  being  a  farm -servant  for  some  time,  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  the  trade  of  ship  carpenter 
at  Troon.  For  some  time  thereafter  he  was  in  vessels 
trading  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  other  places.  After 
working  at  his  trade  on  the  Clyde,  he  commenced  business 
as  a  bookseller  and  stationer  in  Dumfries.  Leaving  that 
town,  he  came  to  reside  in  Paisley  (where  he  is  now)  to 
work  at  ihe  trade  he  had  learned — that  of  ship  carpenter. 
Robert  Fisher,  whose  wife  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  commenced 
to  write  verses  at  an  early  age.  In  1880  he  collected  and 
published  the  best  of  his  poetical  pieces  in  book  form, 
entitled  "  Poetical  Sparks,"  which  has  since  that  time  gone 
through  two  editions,  and  of  these  I  give  some  specimen 
pieces. 

WEE  CATCHY- CATCHY. 
Wee  Catchy -Catchy,  come  here  an'  get  your  dook. 
And  don't  bi^in  your  tantrums,  nor  gi'e  a  ihrawin'  look  ; 
Ye've  been  dabblin'  in  llie  dirt  aRain  wi'  Uhct  weans,  I  guess  ; 
Jilt  see  your  claes,  clean  on  the  day — mercy,  sic  a  mess  ! 
^'c  needna  greet  nor  hing  your  heid,  for  vvecl  ye  ken  it's  true  ; 
I  diiina  ken  on  a'  this  earth  iihat  I'm  to  die  wi'  you  ; 
To  n-atch  you  I  micht  dae  nocht  else  frae  early  morn  till  nicht ; 
They  ha'eiia  got  their  wark  to  seek  that  try  to  keep  you  richt. 
Jump  in,  my  stumper,  Jist  at  yiiice,  I'll  wash  you  owre  the  heid, 
,\nd  scrub  you  weel  wi'  lunlicht  soap  till  ye're  as  clean's  a  bead  ; 
I'll  pack  you  in  ihe  blankets  till  ye're  as  warm's  a  pie. 
But  even  there  ye  winna  rest  nor  let  the  itbers  He. 
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You're  unco  ready  wi*  your  hauns,  and  gran*  at  scartin*  weans ; 
It'll  no  be  very  long,  I  trow,  till  ye  be  throwin'  stanes  ; 
I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  ye'll  maun  to  baud  your  ain  ; 
You're  like  to  break  my  vera  heart,  you're  sic  a  steerin'  wean. 

An'  you,  ye  wee  bit  yochil,  hoo  ye'll  cock  up  your  nose. 
An'  think  ye  ha'e  a  perfect  richt  to  steal  wee  Jamie's  brose ; 
Wi*  the  cheek  o*  ony  miller's  horse,  ye  shove  your  nose  aye  ben, 
Thinkin*  everything  becomes  you,  jist  like  mony  aulder  men. 

Do  you  see  your  careworn  daddie  workin*  through  the  rain  and  sleet — 
Gey  gled  even  to  get  wark  to  dae  to  get  ye  claes  an'  meat. 
Wark's  been  scarce  an'  times  been  hard,  o'  baith  we've  had  oor  share ; 
An'  yet  we've  never  wanted,  through  oor  Great  Provider's  care. 

An'  you're  the  youngest  noo  o*  seven — no  ane  a  groat  can  earn, 
An'  four  o'  them  are  at  the  school,  an'  they  ha'e  much  to  learn  ; 
We've  had  an  unco  battle,  but  we'll  aiblins  wauchlc  roon'. 
An'  drive  the  wolf  back  frac  the  door,  an'  keep  the  causey  croon. 

0  !  Catchy,  when  you're  sleepin'  'mong  the  blankets  snug  an'  ticht. 
In  a  warm  an'  cosy  hoose,  wi'  a  big  fire  burnin'  bricht. 

Do  ye  no'  dream  o'  the  puir  wee  boys  that's  rinnin'  on  the  street, 
Thrang  selling  evenin'  papers,  wi'  naething  on  their  feet. 

Jist  think  how  mony  hameless  bairns  ha'e  neither  meat  nor  claes, 
Brocht  up  in  dens  o'  darkness  in  big  cities  a'  their  days  ; 
Nae  bricht  green  fields,  nor  trees,  nor  birds,  nor  bums,  they  ever  >ce  ; 
The  greatest  comfort  they  receive  is  when  they  come  to  dee. 

Nae  Christmas  toys  nor  New- Year  gifts  frae  parents  true  an'  kind, 
Nae  nice  wee  story  books  to  read  to  store  the  youthful  mind  ; 
But  thanks  to  Mr.  Quarrier,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  an'  the  rest. 
Whose  noble  efforts  for  their  good  have  been  so  greatly  blest. 

But,  Catchy,  ye  maun  gang  tae  bed  and  I  maun  stop  my  rhyme, 

1  hope  you'll  turn  a  better  boy  an'  aiblins  mend  through  time  ; 
But  O  !  I  needna  preach  to  you— you're  no'  that  vera  auld, 
There's  mony  an  aulder  lamb  than  you  has  waun'ered  frac  the  fauM. 

I  hope  you'll  get  a  bath  yet  in  the  fountain  pure  an'  good. 
The  streams  o*  which  are  never  dry,  supplied  wi'  Jesus'  blood, 
Who  came  to  cleanse  our  fallen  race,  an'  vva>h  the  worl'  frae  sin  ; 
An'  when  your  wark  is  din  doon  here.  He'll  tak'  you  up  abune. 
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GLENIFFER'S  BONNIE  GLEN. 
DnHcatrd  la  William  Fallon,  Esq.  of  the  Glen. 

I  wandered  owre  Gleniffci  Btaes  ae  bonnie  simmer  mom  ; 
T!ic  warblers  piped  their  sweetest  lays  frae  spreading  tree  an'  thorn  ; 
The  earth  in  a'  her  beauteous  robes  was  dress'd  in  glorious  shcco, 
The  sun  was  glistenin'  through  the  glades  an'  burstin'  on  the  scene. 

1  saw  the  sparkliti'  bumie  wimpling  sweetly  doun  the  glen, 
An'  sat  beside  the  limpin'  tinn  that  kiss'd  the  mossy  den  ; 
I  pu'ed  the  modest  primrose,  the  fern,  an'  scented  brier. 
An'  thocht  that  Nature's  choicest  gems  were  truly  centred  here. 

I  wandered  up  the  bonnie  glen  an'  stood  beside  the  well. 
Where  Tannahill  had  oficn  felt  the  Muse's  mystic  spell. 
An'  wrote  in  lonely  solitude  his  sweetest  songs  o'  glee 
That  charm  the  hearts  o'  Hcotia's  sons  in  loun  an'  couDtrie. 

I  could  bae  strayed  the  livelong  day  amang  the  beauties  rare  : 

0  what  a  solace  there  I  found  to  drive  away  dull  care  ! 

1  searchcil  for  Nature's  treasures  deep  in  ilka  fairy  den. 
An'  pictured  with  supreme  delight  the  beauties  o'  the  Glen. 

1  look  my  little  youngsters  and  showed  them  roun'  the  place, 
An'  taught  them  how  to  reverence  the  God  of  sovereign  grace, 
Who  wrote  this  book  of  Nature,  with  its  pictures  rich  an'  rare, 
'i'o  clicer  our  sinkin'  hearts  in  life  an'  lighten  a'  our  care. 

A"'a'  wi'  a'  your  city  sports,  though  pleasant  they  may  be  ; 
I  hate  the  bustle  an'  the  strife — they  have  nae  charms  for  me  : 
Gie  me  the  scented  zephyr  o'  my  ain  dear  native  hills. 
The  woodnotes  o'  the  warblers,  the  ripplin'  o'  the  rills— 

The  calm  an'  sweet  serenity  awa'  frae  mortal  ken. 
When  the  gloatnin'  throws  her  mantle  owre  the  woodlands  an'  the  glen 
An'  the  flowers  hae  closed  their  eyelids,  the  songsters  gone  to  slce]i, 
An'  the  sun  gane  doiln  in  glory  owre  the  fountains  a'  the  deep. 

The  owner  o'  this  fairy  land  is  liberal,  true,  an'  kind  ; 
O  !  would  that  all  our  merchant  peers  had  such  a  noble  mind — 
While  in  the  march  of  prt^ress  they're  foremost  in  the  van, 
Tity  recognised  the  social  rights  an'  brotherhood  of  man. 
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O  !  how  reluctantly  I  left  this  sweet  romantic  spot  : 
Although  IVe  roamed  in  foreign  lands,  their  beauties  charmed  me  not 
Like  the  wild  an*  lonely  grandeur  o'  the  dear  land  o'  my  birth, 
That  sparkles  like  a  diamond  on  the  bosom  o'  the  earth. 


A  WALK  THROUGH  INCHINNAN  CHURCHYARD. 

The  leaves  were  beginning  to  fall  from  the  trees, 

And  were  carried  away  on  the  mild  autumn  breeze  ; 

And  the  sweet  flowers  of  summer  had  nearly  all  gone, 

Except  a  few  annuals  left  blooming  alone ; 

And  the  young  country  rustics,  with  hearts  full  of  mirth. 

Were  busy  in-gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 

The  bees  that  had  wrought  in  the  sweet-scented  bowers 

Seem'd  taking  farewell  of  the  last  little  flowers. 

We  hurried  away,  with  hearts  free  from  sorrow, 

To  the  beautiful  precincts  of  old  Renfrew  Burgh, 

And  onward  we  pass'd  o'er  the  clear  river  Cart, 

Beholding  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  art ; 

We  look'd  'round  us  a  little,  and  then  took  our  way 

Through  Blythswood's  fair  policies,  splendid  and  gay. 

We  walked  through  Inchinnan's  sequester'd  churchyard. 

Its  tombstones  were  fring'd  with  the  long  grassy  sward  ; 

The  finger  of  Time  had  fill'd  the  letters  with  moss. 

But  we  still  could  distinguish  the  legible  cross. 

We  were  fill'd  with  amazement,  and  earnestly  bent 

On  beholding  the  relics  of  Romish  descent ; 

Centuries  have  pass'd,  their  visage  is  marr'd. 

But  still  they  are  held  in  peculiar  regard 

As  objects  of  interest  to  all  passers  by, 

Reminding  each  one  that  they  also  must  die. 


LAMENT  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TEAPOT  TAM  : 

A   WELL-KNOWN    GLASGOW   CHARACTER. 

I  kenna  what  we'll  dae  ava — 

Puir  Teapot  Tarn  is  noo  awa 

Frae  'mang  the  winter's  frost  and  snaw, 

And  worldly  cares  ; 
He  stood  full  many  a  bitter  blaw 

Near  Campbell  Blair's. 
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As  Ihroufih  Jamaica  Sireel  we  (jang 
Aniang  Ihe  busy  crushing  Ihran};, 
Our  hearts  maun  surely  gic  a  pang-- 

He'll  no  be  Ihere  ; 
His  genlle  form  tliat  9too<l  sat  Wng 

We'll  ne'er  see  mail. 
Just  like  a  sfaiue  lang  he  stood 
Wi'  glowering  een,  and  faced  Ihe  crood  ; 
He  didna  beg,  nor  wisna  rude — 

But  rather  blate ; 
Nane  ever  heard  him  speaking  loud- 
He  aye  kepi  qtule. 
Through  winter's  bittor  rain  and  blasl, 
His  evening  papers  firm  and  faat, 
He  held  on  to  the  very  list, 


le  doot. 
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e  kind  frcens  that  ontvard  passed 

Wad  buy  them  oot. 
Hb  weird-like  form  and  shrivelled  skin 
Hl-fitted  was  lo  stan'  the  u-in' ; 
Wi'  shil])it  hauns,  sae  lang  and  thin, 

And  body  bent ; 
He  wrueht  and  focht  his  wee  time  in, 

And  s«emed  content. 
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MARGARET     BALLANTYNE. 

MARGARET  BALLANTYNE  is  a  native  of  Paisley. 
Her  father  was  a  weaver  to  trade,  and  lived  at  No.  12 
Castle  Street,  where  he  died  on  12th  April,  1863,  aged 
74  years.  Margaret,  who  is  now  in  middle  age,  commenced 
to  write  verses  when  a  little  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  has  now  a  goodly  collection  of  poetical  pieces,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  local  press,  and  from  these  I 
select  the  following  : — 

REST. 

The  lark  it  rests,  then  it  soars  away 

Far  up  in  its  airy  flight, 
Pouring  its  song  in  it>  Maker's  ear, 

Far  away  from  human  sight. 

The  river  rests,  then  it  glides  along 

Away  to  the  restless  sea 
Which  never  rests,  but,  with  ebb  and  flow, 

Must  ever  moving  be. 

The  trees  they  rest  ere  they  bud  and  swell, 

And  burst  into  blossom  so  bright ; 
They  dance  so  free  in  the  summer  breeze. 

And  bask  in  the  sun's  clear  light. 

The  mother  rests  with  her  lovely  babe, 

As  she  kisses  his  rosy  cheek, 
As  she  sits  and  watches  his  slumbers  calm. 

While  angels  their  vigils  keep. 

The  schoolboy  rests,  as  in  gleeful  mood 

He  slides  o'er  the  frozen  ground  ; 
The  merry  shouts  of  his  comrades  gay 
.  Make  the  hills  and  woods  resound. 
Paisiey,  1882, 
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FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  MISSION. 

Now,  sweet  little  flowers,  come  IcU  me,  I  pray, 
What  is  )'our  mission  tliis  ijlati  summer  day, 
As  you  scatter  your  oilours  and  perfume  the  air  ? — 
Sure  nothing  you  know  of  sorrow  or  cire. 

"  We  give  the  l)ces  food  from  our  sweet -seciiteU  b:]]s. 
And  (hey  store  it  away  in  [heir  wonderful  cells  ; 
We  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  children  at  pliy, 
While  they  gather  our  treasurer,  then  fling  them  away  ; 

■'  Wc  fill  ihe  lone  heart  of  the  widow  with  cheer, 
And  help  her  to  brush  from  her  cheek  the  sail  tear, 
llien  speak  of  that  bright  and  that  glorious  time 
When  she  in  the  light  of  her  Saviour  shall  shine ; 

"  Wc  strengthen  Ihe  traveller,  weary  and  sail, 
And  say  there's  a  lime  when  he  yet  may  be  glad,   - 
That  He  who  still  watches  a  fiow'ret  so  fair 
Will  stoop  down  to  answer  his  half-uttered  prayer ; 

"  We  kindle  the  light  in  the  dying  one's  eye. 
And  brighten  the  smile  as  the  end  driweth  nigh, 
Au<l,  ere  he  is  home  to  his  bright  home  above, 
We  whisper  kind  words  of  comfort  and  love. " 
Then,  sweet  little  flower,  let  us  all  learn  from  thee 
To  carry  bright  sunshine  wherever  we  be  ; 
Let  as  wail  on  Cod's  providence  every  dark  hour. 
And  take  what  he  sends,  be  it  sunshine  or  shower. 
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ALEXANDER     JOHNSTONE. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSTONE,  gardener,  Oakshawhead 
House,  Paisley,  is  a  native  of  the  Parish  of  Luss  ;  and,  after 
receiving  his  education  at  the  parochial  school  there,  he 
came  to  Paisley  in  early  youth.  Mr.  Johnstone^s  intelligence 
leads  him  to  understand  theoretically  as  well  as  practically 
the  science  of  horticulture,  and  he  takes  an  active  interest 
in  several  of  the  horticultural  associations  in  Paisley.  At 
present  (1888)  he  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Paisley  and 
West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association.  Mr.  Johnstone 
having  accepted  a  situation  in  Edinburgh  possessing  superior 
advantages  to  the  one  he  held  in  Paisley,  a  number  of  his 
friends  met  in  the  Globe  Hotel  on  8lh  November,  1888,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  town.  They  presented  to 
him  a  beautiful  illuminated  address,  signed  by  Dougal 
M'Dougal,  President  of  the  Paisley  Horticultural  Society  ; 
by  Hector  Brown,  President,  Paisley  Amateur  Florist 
Society  ;  by  James  Beveridge,  President,  Paisley  and  West 
of  Scotland  Horticultural  Association  ;  by  James  Maxwell, 
President,  Paisley  Florist  Society  ;  by  John  Erskine, 
President,  Paisley  Florist  Society ;  by  Robert  H.  Thomson, 
Chairman  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  Committee  ;  by  Robert 
Macfee,  treasurer,  and  John  Pattison,  secretary,  all  express- 
ing the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  florist  friends, 
both  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  also  of  all  those  who 
have  been  otherwise  associated  with  him  during  his  long 
residence  in  Paisley.  The  company  also  presented  Mr. 
Johnstone  with  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  and  presentations 
were  at  the  same  time  made  to  him  for  Mrs.  Johnstone  of  a 
gold  brooch,  and  to  Miss  Johnstone  of  an  umbrella.     Mr. 
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Johnstone  has  given  some  of  his  time  also  to  the  writing  of 
verse,  and  the  following  is  from  his  pen : — 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LUSS. 

My  wan(]er[ng  thoughts  are  simying 

To  Lochloinond's  lovely  shore, 
Where  blaeberries  and  slaes  were  gnihcrcd  oft 

In  happy  days  of  yore. 
In  fancy  I  can  plainly  see 

Thy  lake  of  aiure  blue, 
And  view  thy  heather>purp1ed  knowes 

Bedecked  with  morning  dew. 

Or,  standing  by  thy  pebbled  strand. 

Or  sauntering  through  the  dell, 
I  seem  to  hear  thy  wavelets  fall 

Like  the  murmur  of  the  shell. 

1  also  see  the  village  church 

Just  peeping  through  the  trees. 
Which  seem  to  bow  their  great  tail  heads 

In  answer  to  the  breeze. 

And  round  the  church  the  graveyard  lies. 

So  small,  and  yet  so  dear  ; 
I  love  to  tread  its  sacred  paths. 

For  dear  old  friends  lie  here. 

And  wed  1  mind  the  Iwa-roomed  schule — 

How  hard  we  ihochi  its  laws  '.— 
I'll  ne'er  forget  until  I  dee 

The  master's  great  lang  (awsc. 
And,  then,  we  got  sic  fun  at  nichls, 

J'laying  shinty  roun'  the  loun. 
Wha  hijna  mind  o"  "  llnlly's  Hole.' 

Whaur  the  wee  yius  learnt  to  soom  ! 
Farewell !  ye  visinncil  scenes,  so  fair  ! 

Which  lime  can  ne'er  efface  ; 
I'll  call  again  and  visit  thee, 

Mj  dear,  auld  native  place. 
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DAVI  D     RAESI  DE. 

DAVID  RAESI  DE  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Dunlop, 
Ayrshire,  in  1841.  His  parents  and  he  soon  afterwards 
came  to  reside  in  Paisley.  Although  living  in  a  very 
humble  way,  his  parents  made  an  effort  to  bring  out  their 
son  in  the  ministry,  as  his  abilities  were  of  the  most 
promising  kind.  But,  while  attending  the  classes  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  his  health  unfortunately  gave  way, 
and  he  was  forced  therefore  to  give  up  his  studies.  From 
his  youth  he  was  given  to  writing  verses,  and,  while  suffering 
from  bad  health,  he  amused  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
composing  of  hymns  and  songs.  He  died  at  Paisley  in 
1865,  aged  24  years.  A  volume  of  "  Hymns  and  Poems" 
from  his  pen  was  published  after  his  death. 

WINTER. 

There's  nae  grain  on  the  field,  there's  nae  leaf  on  the  tree, 
There's  nae  smile  on  yon  broad  sun  that's  glowcrin'  at  me  ; 
There's  nae  bricht  neuck  o'  blue  tae  be  seen  in  the  sky 
As  the  cauld  days  o'  winter  gae  gloomily  by. 

Ae  day  gaes  by  greetin'  big  rain-draps  o'  tears, 
An'  they  fa'  on  the  cauld  pow  that  auld  Nature  wears  ; 
But  they  bring  nae  fresh  leaves  whaur  the  wither'd  ancs  lie 
As  the  cauld  days  o'  winter  gae  gloomily  by. 

Neist  day  gaes  by  mournin'  wi'  nae  tears  tae  shed, 

An'  it  breathes  its  cauld  breath  on  the  things  that  are  dead, 

An*  it  soughs  through  the  trees  wi'  a  sorrowfu'  cry 

As  the  cauld  days  o'  winter  gae  gloomily  by. 

Anither  gangs  glisterin'  wi'  frost  and  wi'  snaw, 
As  it  creeps  o'er  the  bare  fields  an'  covers  them  a' ; 
O  !  there's  little  in  Nature  to  gladden  the  eye 
As  the  cauld  days  o'  winter  g.ie  gloomily  by. 

But  the  Spring  yet  will  come  clothed  with  verdure  again, 
Then  let  this  cheer  the  heart  'mang  the  storm  and  the  rain  ; 
And  in  life's  leafless  winter  keep  this  in  your  eye, — 
That  fresh  buds  will  outburst  when  cauld  winter's  gane  by. 
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WILLIAM      M'PH  ERSON. 

WILLIAM  M'PHERSON  was  born  in  Love  Street, 
Paisley,  on  iith  February,  1842.  His  father,  Joseph 
M'Pherson,  was  also  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  worked  at 
hand-loom,  weaying.  William,  when  nine  years  of  age,  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  the  farm  of  Railey,  in  the  parish  of 
Houston,  occupied  by  John  Jackson,  to  herd  sheep  and  to 
work  about  the  farm.  He  was  seven  years  there,  and  the 
four  sons  of  John  Jackson  were  very  kind  to  him.  They 
taught  him  in  the  evenings  both  to  read  and  to  write,  for  he 
had  not  previously  received  any  education  at  school.  After 
being  three  years  more  at  two  different  farms,  at  one  of 
which  he  learned  to  plough,  he  came  back  to  Railey,  and 
served  with  the  Langs  for  tive  years,  one  of  his  principal 
duties  being  to  take  butler  and  milk  to  Paisley  to  be  sold 
there.  At  this  time  he  formed  the  resolution  of  leaving  farm 
work  to  learn  a  trade,  and  this  resolve  he  carried  out  by 
serving  in  Paisley  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  as  a  joiner. 
He  afterwards  worked  as  a  carpenter  for  five  years  on  board 
of  vessels  at  sea.  Since  then  he  has  worked  as  a  joiner  in 
shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  present  he  is  en- 
gaged at  the  joiner  trade  in  Paisley.  He  remains  unmarried. 
Mr.  M'Pherson  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  commenced  to 
try  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  some  of  his  pieces  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

THE    STICK-SELLER. 

As  sure  us  the  clock  in  our  steeple  diimea  six, 

Every  day  in  our  streets  can  be  seen 
A  wee  feeble  frame  'nealh  a  burden  of  sticks, 

Tlte  wee  orphui  bd,  Johnnie  Green, 
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In  tatters  and  rags  he  wauchles  awa' ; 

On  his  wee  feet  shoes  never  were  seen, 
While  the  bluid  frae  the  hacks  in  his  heels  dyes  the  snaw. 

Still  he  never  was  heard  to  compleen. 

But  he  wauchled  alang,  and  this  was  his  sang — 

**  Fine  sticks,  rosity  sticks  ! 
Ony  sticks  the  day,  Jenny—  four  bunches  a-penny  ? 

Of  their  size,  lass,  how  can  you  compleen  ? 
See  the  strings  I've  to  buy,  chop,  bundle,  and  tie  ; 

Take  pity  on  poor  Johnny  Green." 

In  the  miserable  hovel  where  his  poor  mother  died, 

There,  chopper  in  hand,  Johnnie  sits  ; 
Unheeded,  uncared  for,  he  sobs  and  he  sighs, 

As  he  bundles  his  rosity  sticks. 
When  fatigued  and  worn  out,  on  some  rags  he  lays  down, 

For  his  pillow  two  common  clay  bricks  ; 
Still,  as  soon  as  the  six  o'clock  bell  gies  a  sound 

He's  up  and  awa*  wi'  his  sticks. 

With  hard  day's  toil  over,  although  somewhat  late, 

I  entered  this  orphan  boy's  home  ; 
By  the  last  dying  ember  that  stood  in  the  grate 

I  scarcely  could  see  his  wee  form. 
By  the  aid  of  a  faggot's  dim  glimmering  glare. 

My  throbbing  heart  got  in  a  fix  : 
There,  kneeling,  I  thought,  in  the  swcclncis  of  prayer. 

Tying  up  his  wee  bundle  of  sticks. 

But  horror  I  felt,  as  I  stretched  forth  my  hand 

To  his  pale  lips  to  feel  for  his  breath  ; 
Without  fire,  food,  or  light,  or  a  friend  in  the  land, 

There  he  knelt  in  the  coldness  of  death  ! 
1  brushed  off  a  tear  that  rose  quick  to  my  eye 

As  I  gazed  on  the  rags  and  the  bricks  ; 
With  the  strings  tightly  grasped  in  his  hands,  he  had  died 

Tying  up  his  last  bundle  of  sticks. 

O  how  I  thought  in  my  innermost  heart. 

Could  I  write  the  sad  tale  of  this  boy, 
That  matrons  and  maidens  might  kindness  impart 

To  such  others,  'twould  give  me  great  joy. 


WILLIAM  M'PHERSON. 


O  rather  than  jeer  at  thera,  give  them  your  aid, 

Spare  them  your  sups  and  your  bit^i ; 
By  the  same  Potter's  wheel  those  dear  ones  are  made, 

Altho'  Ihey  cry  "  Rosity  slicks." 


A  HUMBLE  TRIBUTE 


Aflbclion's  slemesl,  bitterest  blast 

Has  ever  seemed  lo  be  my  doom  ; 
The  treacherous  hour's  arrived  al  tasl 

Which  leaves  me  in  the  deepest  gloom, 
cannot  in  my  heart  cotitine 

The  ciuse  of  all  this  sad,  sad  gloom ; 
I  fear,  I  fear  'twill  languish,  pine 

Unto  an  all  too-early  lomb. 
For  him  in  whom  my  highest  hopes, 

And  fondest,  dearest,  deepest  love, 
My  heart's  become  like  barren  rocks, 

Its  functions  mad,  they  wildly  rove. 
For  why,  the  dearest  friend  to  me 

Must  shortly  leave  his  native  shore. 
And  cross  the  wide  wide  Indian  sea, 

Perchance  111  never  see  him  more. 
Pure,  pure  his  heart,  true  was  his  love. 

His  hand  to  meanness  ne'er  inclined. 
No  one  on  earth  can  better  prove 

Than  I,  he  soon  must  leave  behind. 
He  proved  a  brother  dear  to  me, 

For  such  my  tears  shall  fi-eely  flow ; 
And  O  !  wherever  he  shall  be 

My  humble  heart  would  fondly  go. 


n  of  the  highly-respected  Mr.  Fnncis 
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Accept  this  humble  tribute  here, 

Penury  says  I  can't  give  more  ; 
May  God  be  near  to  guide  and  cheer, 

And  land  you  save  on  yonder  shore. 
But  ere  yoa  leave  your  native  land, 

Where  fragrance  blooms  the  most  sublime, 
As  parting  friends,  join  hand  in  hand — 

Here,  take  this  hand,  this  heart  of  mine. 

Yon  sun  shall  stay  its  speedy  flight, 

Stand,  as  'twere  Joshua's  great  command, 
The  moon  refuse  her  silver  light. 

The  seas  engulf  the  solid  land. 
The  heavens  be  rolled  up  in  a  scroll. 

Myself  bereft  of  all  my  frien's, 
God  shall  demand  his  own,  my  soul. 

Ere  I  forget  you — Robert  Deans. 

February,  iS88. 


REV.     JAMES     PATON. 

REV.  JAMES  PATON  was  bom  on  and  April,  1843,  at 
Torthorwald,  amongst  the  hills  betwixt  Annandale  and 
Nithsdale.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven 
children  born  to  his  parents,  James  Paton  and  Janet  Jardine 
Rogerson.  Three  of  these  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the 
other  two  being  Rev,  Walter  R.  Palon,  Chapelton,  near 
Stralhaven,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Paton,  the  New  Hebrides 
missionary.  The  father  was  originally  a  slocking  manu- 
facturer, but  devoted  the  latter  half  of  his  life  to  religious 
work  throughout  four  adjoining  rural  parishes;  and  left 
behind  him  when  he  died,  in  1868,  a  very  pious  memory. 

Mr.  Paton,  after  receiving  the  first  of  his  education  at  the 
parish  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  graduated,  and  was  licensed  as  a 
probationer  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  After 
several  years  of  active  and  useful  service  with  that  body,  he 
joined,  in  1873,  the  Church  of  Scotland  along  with  his 
congregation,  who  erected  the  church,  manse,  and  hall  for 
the  new  parish  of  Flowerhill,  Airdrie.  He  accepted  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  St,  George's  Parish  Church,  Piiisley, 
and  was  inducted  to  the  pastorate  on  30th  October,  1879. 
Mr.  Paton,  after  being  upwards  of  two  years  in  that  charge, 
accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Paurs,  Glasgow,  where  he  has  since  ministered. 

Mr.  Paton  from  early  youth  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  the 
muse.  In  1870  he  published  "The  Children's  Psalms: 
Further  Meditations  and  further  Spiritual  Songs  on  the 
23rd  Psalm;"  in  1875,  "Leila  and  other  Poems;"  in  1881, 
"Songs  of  the  Scotch  Worthies,"  the  first  edition  under  the 
mm  d€  flume  of  "J.  P.  Wellwood,"  and  the  second  edition 
in   his  own   name.      In   1884   he  published   "The  New 
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Nobility ;  or,  The  Christian  Commune."     He  has,  besides, 

published  several  pamphlets  on  "  The  Church  Question  in 

Scotland,"  &c.,  &c.     I  give  some  extracts  from  his  spirited 

and  able  work,  "  Lays  of  the  Scotch  Worthies,"  already 

mentioned.     It  was  published  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gardner, 

Paisley. 

PATRICK  HAMILTON. 

Forth  came  the  noble  Hamilton, 

Prepared  for  Christ  to  die  ; 
Joy  gleamed  his  face,  and  O  !  the  light 

Of  God  was  in  his  eye  ! 
He  called  a  servant  to  his  side 

That  had  been  kind  and  true. 
And  thus,  with  words  of  gentle  grace, 

Bade  him  the  long  adieu  : 
"  This  purse  and  these  poor  clothes  of  mine 

Are  all  I  have  to  leave, 
Save  the  example  of  my  death — 

O  do  not  vainly  grieve  ! 
Remember,  painful  though  it  be. 
It  is  the  Gate  of  Life  to  me 

And  End  of  all  my  woes — 
A  gate  through  which  no  soul  shall  go 
That's  false  to  Jesus  Christ  below, 

Or  friendly  with  His  foes." 
They  chained  him  to  the  stake,  and  piled 

The  coals  and  timber  round  ; 
They  fired  the  powder-trnin,  and  smiled 
To  see  the  flame-tongues  leaping  wild 

Upon  their  victim  bound. 


WALTER  MILL. 

Dear  Walter  Mill,  the  parish  priest 

Of  Lunan,  claims  my  lay  ; 
The  last  who  perished  at  the  stake 
In  Scotland,  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
Before  the  sun  of  Freedom  burst 
Full  on  our  northern  day — 


REV.  JAMES  PATON. 

Whose  while  hair  curling  in  the  flame, 

At  eighty  years  and  two 
Strangled  the  snake  of  Rome,  and  all 

1  ts  fangs  of  poison  drew  ! 

From  town  lo  town,  from  farm  lo  farm, 

A  white-haired  pilgrim  strolled. 
Shunning  all  paths  of  public  Fame, 
Yet  shedding,  whersoe'er  he  came, 
Through  Popish  night,  that  Gospel  light 

Which  leads  lo  Jesus'  fold. 
From  farm  to  farm,  from  (own  lo  town. 
Feeble  and  gravewards  tottering  down — 

The  white-haired  preacher  moved  ; 
Gazing,  with  child-like  fresh  surprise, 
On  glories  of  the  earth  and  skies 

In  the  old  land  he  loved— 
Thus,  for  the  tasi  time,  drinking  in 

Its  beauties  glad  and  free. 
Sighing — "  Take  but  away  the  sin. 

This  Elarth  were  Heaven  to  me  !" 


BONNIE  TROUTIE. 

The  gloamin'  saftty  'gan  to  fa'. 
And  a'  the  stir  o'  life  was  still. 

When,  wi'  my  fishing- wand,  awa' 
I  wended  doon  the  dreary  hill. 

Tweed  rowed  her  waters  braid  and  fair 
Afore  me  like  a  siller  sea  ; 

Peace  slumbered  on  her  bosom  bare 

It  back  on  me. 


Out  ower  her  clear  eipansive  breast 

The  gleg-winged  swallows  lightly  skim; 
And  louping  trout,  wi' speckled  crest. 

Made  gleesome  dance  aroon'  her  brim. 
Wi'  tentie  care  I  coost  my  line. 

And  glowered  wi'  eager  staring  e'en, — 
When  lo  !  she  made  the  waters  shine. 

And  lashed  them  high  wi'  angry  spleen. 
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I  gied  her  tackle  till  she  tired. 
Then  gently  wiled  her  near  the  side  ; 

A  bonnier  trout  ye  ne'er  desired, 
For  bonnier  never  swam  the  tide. 

0  !  'twas  a  plump  and  pretty  trout, 
As  ever  fisher  caught  or  hook  it ; 

1  wadna  hairm't,  but  wheeled  about 
And  to  my  garden  well  -  spring  took  it. 

And  there  my  bonnie  troutie  swam, 

As  happy  as  the  day  was  lang ; 
She  kenned  my  vera  step,  and  cam* 

To  greet  me  with  a  joyous  bang. 
Wi*  mine  ain  hand  I  fed  her  weel. 

And  straiked  her  back,  sae  glossy  sleek  ; 
Syne  wad  she  dance  a  water-reel, 

Or  play  some  ither  diving  freak. 

0  !  dearly  did  we  lo'e  each  other. 
That  bonnie  speckled  trout  and  I ; 

And  whiled  through  many  hours  thegither. 
Nor  lacked  a  sympathetic  tie. 

But  black  befa'  that  waesome  day 
A  fause  wayfarer  reached  my  cell  ! 

1  cheered  and  sent  him  glad  away — 
He  stole  my  troutie  frae  the  well ! 

O  !  human  hearts  are  hard  as  flint, 

And  cauld  as  bars  o'  shining  steel ; 
Thou  cruel  wretch,  thy  death  be  in't. 

And  suffer — gif  thou  wunna  feel. 
That  trout  was  mair  than  gowd  to  me. 

To  thee  it  was  but  worth  itsel* ; 
Amaist  I  wish  my  heart  wad  dec — 

Noo  when  I  see  that  empty  well. 

Fa',  thickly  fa',  thou  saut,  saut  tear, 

Till  I  my  heavy  sorrows  tell  : 
That  troutie  was  my  lassie  dear, 

My  lo'esome  heart,  that  garden  well. 
O,  with  what  pangs  my  heart-strings  thrill, 

To  think  what  fate  our  loves  befell  ! 
That  troutie  was  my  darling  girl — 

My  loveless  heart,  that  empty  well. 


DUNCAN      M'PH  Al  L. 

DUNCAN  M'PHAIL  was  born  at  Elderslie  on  i6th 
January,  1844,  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
village  school,  but  owes  more  to  self- education  thereafter. 
His  father,  Archibald  M'Phail,  was  a  native  of  Tarbert, 
Argyleshire,  and  was  a  handloom  weaver  to  trade.  His 
father  and  mother  were  great  readers  of  books.  In  1864, 
his  father  left  Elderslie,  with  his  family,  to  reside  in  Paisley, 
in  order  to  obtain  employment  more  readily.  His  son, 
Duncan  M'Phail,  entered  a  draper's  shop  in  Johnstone  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  and  in  1864  went  with  his  parents  to 
reside  in  Paisley,  and  afterwards,  when  he  got  married  to  a 
native  of  Paisley,  to  a  house  of  his  own  in  that  towa  At 
this  time,  he  filled  a  situation  in  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Finlayson,  Bousfield,  &  Co.,  Johnstone.  He  holds 
a  high  position  in  the  same  firm  at  present,  but  he  considers 
himself  a  "  Paisley  man,"  from  having  lived  fourteen  years  in 
our  town.  Mr.  M'Phail  was  about  1 7  years  of  age  when  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  verses,  after  reading  some  pro- 
ductions which  he  thought  he  could  equal.  To  fit  himself 
for  accomplishing  this  resolution,  he  commenced,  at  night 
schools,  to  study  English  grammar  and  composition,  and 
to  attend  classes  to  receive  instruction  in  Latin  and  also  in 
French,  all  this  being  continued  for  several  years.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  FeopUs  Friend  and  other  papers.  For 
this  paper  he  wrote  in  former  years  a  number  of  pieces  of 
verse  and  also  a  variety  of  prose  articles  on  literary  subjects. 
He  has  likewise  written  a  good  deal  for  the  newspapers. 
When  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  in  Paisley  were  opened 
to  Che  inhabitants  in  1870,  he  composed  a  cantata  to  cele- 
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brate  that  great  event,  a  copy  of  which  herewith  foHows. 
The  poetical  piece  was  afterwards  published,  accomi^anied 
with  appropriate  music  prepared  by  Mr.  Roy  Fraser,  and 
it  became  very  popular.  I  also  give  a  copy  of  some  of 
his  other  poetical  pieces,  which  are  all  highly  creditable  to 
his  muse. 

CANTATA  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PAISLEY  FREE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM.      • 

Jehovah,  Thee  Supreme  we  own, 
And  worship  at  Thy  Sacred  Throne. 
All  things  that  are,  O  Lord,  are  Thine : 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mine. 

Thou  givest  all  that's  good  and  fair, 
Adomest  earth  with  beauty  rare  : 
The  woods,  the  vales,  majestic  sea 
And  wondrous  things  that  arc  therein. 
Have  all  been  made,  O  Lord,  by  Thee. 

By  Thee  doth  Science  shed  her  light. 
Dispelling  ignorance's  night ; 
By  it  we  read  the  starry  skies 
And  secrets  held  by  rock  and  stone. 
So  let  our  song  to  thee  arise. 

O  noble  hearts  that  first  conceived  the  thought, 
O  noble  science  that  matured  the  plan, 
O  noble  art  in  this  pile  thou  hast  wrought 
A  monument  of  science,  art,  and  man. 

Hither  shall  honoured  age  repair 
In  search  of  the  antique  and  rare, 
Here  oft  unwearied  shall  he  pore 
O'er  tomes  of  quaint  and  curious  lore. 

Beside  him  youth,  with  eyes  all  bright. 
Drinking  in  visions  of  delight 
From  many  a  Poet's  glowing  rhyme 
'  O*  the  world  in  the  youth  of  time. 
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"  The  young  Leandcr  toiling  ihro'  the  sea," 
Wiih  Hero  wailing  on  the  further  shore ; 
The  slory  of  grief- stricken  Niobe, 
Who  on  ihe  rugged  heights  o(  Sipylus 
Sits  pensively,  and,  weeping,  duth  deplore 
Her  children  lost  to  her  for  e< 


Here  earnest  students  thought  for  food  will  find. 
Yea,  all  that's  titled  Id  enrich  the  mind- 
Here  Science,  with  her  handmaid  Art,  shall  dwell, 
■  And  court  admirers  from  the  busy  throng — 
Kare  secrets  to  their  votaries  they  tell, 
And  well  deserve  the  tribute  of  our  song. 
O  noble  knight  of  honoured  name, 
The  meed  of  praise  lo  thee  wc  owe. 
And  well  may  every  bosom  glow. 
And  every  voice  shout  forth  thy  fame. 
Now  let  us  strike  (he  golden  lyre. 
And  raise  the  soul -inspiring  song  ; 
With  rapture  touch  each  trembling  wire 
And  let  the  thrilling  numbers  roll  along. 
For  honour  to  the  worthy  doth  belong. 


NEWTON  WOOUB. 

O  Newton  Woods,  when  I  was  young 

And  days  «ere  long,  I  roamed  beneath  your  trees, 
And  listened  while  the  birds  of  summer  sung 

Their  sweetest  melodies. 
O  Newton  Woods,  where  Tannahill, 

Sweet  singing  weaver,  walked  at  eve  sometimes, 
And  lingered  lovingly  by  every  rill, 

Weaving  melodious  rhymes. 
O  Newton  Wood^,  this  simple  song 

I  sing  to  you  ;  while  slaiuling  here  to-day, 
Around  my  heart  fond  recollections  throng 

Of  glad  days  gone  for  aye. 
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Ah  !  there  was  one,  a  country  lad, 

Who  went  to  college,  eager  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  wisdom,  which  alone  make  glad — 

Warm-hearted,  kind,  and  true. 

High -browed,  high-soulcd  ;  high  thoughts  of  God, 
That  filled  his  mind,  gleamed  through  his  deep  blue  eyes ; 

Twin  nature  -  lovers,  we  have  often  trod 
O'er  field  and  furze -clad  rise. 

Alas  !  his  ruddy  cheeks  grew  pale, 

And  midnight  study  made  him  heavy- eyed  ; 

His  limbs  grew  weak — it  is  the  old,  old  tale — 
He  sickened,  and  he  died. 

From  us  his  spirit  passed  away, 

When  autumn's  brown  leaves  fell  from  bush  and  tree ; 
October's  woods,  unstirred  by  song-bird's  lay, 

Mourned  him  as  well  as  we. 

Spring  came  again,  with  flower  and  bird. 

And  green  grew  every  glen,  and  glade,  and  lea  ; 

Bird -voices  in  the  budding  groves  were  heard, 
But  nevermore  came  he. 

O  Xewton  Woods,  I've  heard  you  ring 

With  song  and  laughter  rippling  fioin  red  lips  — 

Songs  sweet  as  those  that  nightingales  do  i>ing 
When  day  is  in  eclipse. 

Of  all  the  singers  there  was  one 

Whose  songs  I  loved  the  be^t  —  my  heart  they  stirred 
To  gladness — but  no  more,  beneath  the  sun. 

Will  that  sweet  voice  be  heard. 

She  was  my  sister,  friend,  and  guide. 

In  all  my  joys  and  griefs  she  had  a  part ; 
How  often  we  have  wandered  side  by  side, 

Hands  clasped,  and  heart  in  heart. 

She  watched  me  in  my  early  years. 

And  chided  kindly  when  I  went  a-stray  ; 
She  turned  my  thoughts  to  good,  and  Him  who  hears 

Our  breathings  when  we  pray. 
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What  patience,  trust,  and  faith  she  showed 
When  lingering  on  a  bi^  of  bjlier  pain  ; 

How  peacefully  she  passed  away — O  God, 
To  see  her  here  again  1 

Yel  why  seek  we  to  have  them  here 

That  happier  are  than  we  —  who've  gone  before, 
Sooner  in  Jesus'  presence  lo  appear. 

On  Heaven's  blissful  shore? 
O  Newton  Woods,  on  summer  eves, 

When  gold  and  purple  tints  were  in  ll-.e  sky, 
When  soft  winds  whispered  tg  the  rustling  leaves, 

And  bees  went  humming  by, 

I've  wandered  in  each  green  retreat. 

To  court  the  muse  where  she  delighls  to  dwell, 
While  simple  village  maids,  with  dainty  feet. 

Tripped  to  the  woodland  well. 

Out  from  the  rock  a  tiny  stream 
Of  water  trickles,  ever  pure  and  clear  ; 

There  many  a  tongue  has  syllabled  love's  dream 
To  many  a  willing  ear. 

O  wooiUand  well !    O  woodland  well ! 

That  thus  hast  rippled  on  for  countless  years, 
Ilad'it  Ihou  a  (ongue,  what  secrets  thou  could'it  tell 

Of  lovers'  hopes  and  fears. 

Down  in  the  village  far  below, 

Full  many  an  honoured  couple  lives  who  here 
Plighted  their  love -vows  in  the  long  ago 

To  hold  each  oilier  dear. 

And  now  their  children  hither  walk, 

When  eves  arc  fair  and  singing  Haters  flow, 

Mingling  their  music  with  sweet  lovers'  talk, 
So  musical  and  low. 

O  Newton  Woods  !  O  Newlon  Woods  1 
I  now  must  leave  you  and  pass  on  my  way ; 

But  many  a  lime  my  spirit  o'er  you  broo  Is 
As  it  has  done  la-day. 
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BIRDS   AND  SEASONS. 

I  heard  the  lark  sing  in  the  early  mom 
When  spring  was  here,  and  skies  were  bright  above 

The  budding  woods  and  fields  of  tender  com  ; 

His  song  upon  the  balmy  breeze  upborne 
Awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  of  each  grove  : 
The  burden  to  my  ears  was — God  is  love. 

I  heard  the  linnet's  song  ring  through  the  air 

When  things  of  beauty  were  in  field  and  wood ; 
Summer's  sweet  scents  were  floating  everywhere, 
And  heavenly  harmonies,  so  rich  and  rare. 
Were  filling  every  woodland  solitude  : 
To  me  the  thrilling  notes  said — God  is  good. 

I  heard  the  blackbird's  lay  so  full  and  clear 

When  autumn's  fields  assumed  their  golden  hue, 
When  ripening  fruits  and  leaves,  becoming  sere, 
Called  us  to  note  the  waning  of  the  year  ; 

When  all  around  earth's  fulness  met  my  view, 
The  mellow  tones  seemed  saying  —  God  is  true. 

1  heard  the  little  robin's  merry  strain 

When  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  cold  the  wind 

Blew  over  dreary  hill  and  icy  plain  ; 

When  frost  drew  pictures  on  each  window  pane. 
He  hopped  about,  right  glad  some  crumbs  to  find, 
And  cheerily  chirped  his  thanks  to  God  so  kind. 

Thus  birds  in  singing,  seasons  as  they  roll, 
High  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven  give  the  soul. 


CONSIDER. 

Consider  the  sparrows,  the  little  brown  sparrows. 
That  twitter  on  housetop  and  wall. 

That  flit  round  us  daily,  and  chiq)  away  gaily. 
Unnoticed  because  they're  so  small, 
Yet  God  knows  if  one  of  them  fall. 
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Consider  the  lilies,  the  lit  lie  white  lilies. 

Whose  bloom  so  soon  passes  away, 
Vet  we're  told  in  true  story  that  kings  in  their  glory 

Have  not  such  a  brilliant  array 

Though  decked  in  their  purple  so  gay. 
Consider  the  bird^  and  consider  the  flowers, 

That  cheer  our  dull  pilgrimage -way, 
That  are  found  in  gccen  valleys,  and  ttee-shadcd  alleys, 

Where  bright  little  rivulets  stiay ; 

Are  we  of  less  value  than  they? 
Con-sider  the  birds,  and  consider  the  tlower>. 

That  toil  not  and  spin  nol  at  all ; 
God  lists  to  those  singing,  and  these  He  sees  springing. 

And  keeps  a  watch  over  them  all. 

Then  trust  Him  whatever  befall.     . 

STANELY   CASTLE.  ' 
Flower  scents  float  everywhere. 
Sweet  sounds  are  in  the  air, 

Lird -songs  are  ringing  lhroUf;h  the  woods. 
And  streams  sing  soft  and  low  ; 
The  glorious  suuset  falls, 
O  Stanely,  on  thy  walls 
Just  as  it  did  in  ilays  of  old. 
Some  hundred  years  ago. 

Ay,  roofless  are  ihy  walls, 
And  tenantless  thy  halls, 
O  Slancly,  where  were  chat  of  age 
And  childhood's  prattle  heard. 
Last  summer's  birds  and  flowers 
Revisit  not  these  bowers — 

So  change  we  all,  and  pass  away 
With  flower,  leaf,  and  bird. 


'  It  is  not  generally  known  that  good  echoes  arc  obtained  at  Stanely 
Ca->ilB  from  at  least  two  positions.  The  one  echo  is  got  by  the  person 
standing  about  half-way  down  the  fleld  in  the  centre  in  front  of  Stanely 
faun  steading  and  speaking  straight  to  the  old  castte.  This  echo  was 
discovered  many  years  ago  by  a  ploughman  while  working  there  when 
speaking  to  the  horses.  'Ilie  other  point  for  the  speaker  to  stand  at  is 
the  small  wood  soulh-west  of  the  casilu.  These  echoes  give  a  gowl 
repeat  of  five  syllables,  such  as—"  Are  you  all  quite  well? 
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REV.  ARCHIBALD  BELL,  second  son  of  the  late  >fr. 
Archibald  Bell,  dyer.  Paisley,  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was 
born  on  26th  September,  1847.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  the  John  Neilson  Educational  Institution,  • 
Paisley,  thence  he  passed  to  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  and 
he  afterwards  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Glasgow  University. 
After  receiving  his  license  to  preach,  his  first  charge  iflas 
Levenside  Free  Church,  Renton,  where  he  was  ordained  on 
22nd  February,  1877.  He  remained  there  till  1886,  when 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  the  Free  Dean  « 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  he  was  inducted  to  the  pastorate  on 
13th  May  in  that  year — and  there  he  still  is.  In  the  midst  of 
his  theological  studies  he  found  sufficient  time  to  be  a  votary 
of  the  muse,  acquiring  the  habit  of  putting  down  his  thoughts 
in  verse,  finding  them  to  be  useful  to  him  in  his  work  with 
Sunday  scholars  at  their  entertainments  ;  and  in  his  sertnons 
he  frequently  employed  original  verses  to  clench  the  tjuth  • 
he  wished  to  fix  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience.  Many. of 
his  hearers  afterwards  remembered  the  singular  appropriate-  ■ 
ness  of  many  of  the  verses  he  used,  but  few  of  them  knew 
that  the  preacher  was  the  author.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  author  of 
a  poetical  dramatic  piece  for  children,  of  sixteen  pages, 
printed  for  private  circulation.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Fairy 
Family;  or.  Who  is  the  Best."     The  dramatis  persona  are — 

Mother  Sunbeam. 
Dewdrop,  Sunbeam's  daughter. 
Daisy,  ,,  ,, 

Butterfly,  „  „ 

Bee,  ,,  son. 
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PRO  LO  G  U  K. 
My  dear  young  friends",  before  you  I  appear 
To  ask  you  all  to.give  altentive  ear  ; 
Kor  when  the  Utile  Fairies  do  come  out, 
They  talk  in  whirrs — Fairies  never  shout. 
Keep  every  tongue  still,  every  foot  and  liand. 
And  you  shall  hear  some  news  from  Fairyland. 
'Tis  really  wonderful,  and,  what  is  more, 
"Via  something  which  you  never  heard  before. 
Good-bye  meantime;  1  go,  but  do  not  doubt, 
I  .-non  shall  send  the  litite  Fairies  oul. 
[Enter  Fairies,  singing.] 
We  come  from  many  regions 

Beyond  the  silver  sea  : 
Thfy  call  us  Uendrop,  Daisy, 

And  Bullerfly,  and  Uce. 
We've  just  gol  out  one  Utile  hour. 

And  far  we  dare  not  ro.im, 
For  Mother  Sunbeam  soon  will  come 
To  call  her  children  home. 


Mr,  Bell,  during  the  canvassing  by  candidates  prepara- 
tory to  the  School  Board  election  in  1876,  published 
(anonymously)  a  pamphlet  in  verse,  cntit)ed  "  Ve  Battle  o' 
•ye  Seestii  Scliuil  Brod :  a  Ballad  in  Three  Parts."  Th,e 
following  are  the  first  and  second  parts. 

Part  I. 
• 

The  King  sat  in  Auld  Seestu's  loon, 
-  •  A-lhinking  o'  the  Nine^ 

"  Gae  fetch  10  me  ane  guid  Schui]  Brod 

To  rule  ihae  weans  o'  mine." 
Then  up  an'  spalt'  ane  holy  Sanct — 

.Sat  at  the  King's  richl  knee — 
"  I'll  fetch  as  steive  an'  guid  a  lirud 
A»  ever  king  did  sec." 
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**  O  wha  will  come  an'  raak*  himsel* 

A  free-will  offering, 
To  mind  the  bits  o'  baimies  for 

Sanct  Mirin  an' the  King?" 

Syne  stepped  a  leddy  frae  the  Shaw, 

An'  made  her  curtsey  low — 
"  An't  please  your  worship  an*  the  Sanct, 

Into  the  Brod  I'll  go." 

**  An'  wha  be  ye  to  mind  ma  bairns?"* 

Auld  Seestu's  King  replied ; 
•*  O  hear  us,  King  an'  haly  Sanct !" 

Twa  baimies*  voices  cried. 

**  She  teaches  orphan  boys  to  read,  • 

An'  orphan  girls  to  sew  ; " 
Then  swore  the  King — **  This  fair  ladye 

Into  my  Brod  shall  go." 

Ben  Doctor  Catechism  cam' — 

**  Noo  Heaven  the  King  defend, 
For  the  sake  o'  youthfu'  godliness, 

Me  to  the  Schuil  Brod  send. 

**  I'll  mak'  the  Bible  to  the  weans 

This  strikin*  truth  afford — 
They  maun  be  Free  Kirk  Orangemen,  0 

An'  fear  an'  serve  the  Lord. "  • 

Then  shook  the  King  his  auld  grey  povv, 

An'  stroked  his  beard  o'  grey —  0 

"  We  canna  promise  jist  the  noo, 

We'll  see  some  ither  day. " 

Then  up  an'  spak'  twa  brethren  fond, 

A  muckle  an'  a  wee — 
**  We  are  the  most  affectionate 

The  king  did  ever  see. 

"  The  little  bairns  will  sec  in  us 

The  spirit  of  the  dove — 
The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 

The  grace  and  strength  of  love." 
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Then  Seestu'a  King  and  Seestu's  Sanct 
Did  scratch  Ihcir  noble  crowns, 

And  said—"  We  must  re-turn  our  Coals, 
He  will  supply  the  Srmens." 

Neil  reverend  Spitfire  up  an'  spak' : — 

"  To  you  ray  pledge  1  give  ; 
Diogenes  shall  never  die 

As  long  as  I  shall  live. 

"  Poor  sinners,  daily,  I  condemn. 

An'  curse  the  unholy  Pub. ; 
Beyond  the  Basin  you  will  find 

My  own,  my  Sunday  '  Tub.' 

"  What  though  the  folk  the  Bible  want— 

Their  truthfulness  I  doubt ; 
I'll  ride  ray  hobby  to  the  death. 

An'  chase  the  Bible  out. 

"  My  name  is  Doctor  Savage,  and 

Into  the  Brod  I'll  walk  i 
I'll  wildly  wield  my  scalping  knife 

And  shy  the  tomahawk." 

Then  guid  Sanct  Mirin  an'  the  King 

To  argue  did  begin  ; 
Thai  as  they  Eoutd  not  keep  him  out. 

They'd  better  let  bim  in. 
Syne  cam'  twa  doughty  warriors, 

Brimfu'  o'  bluidy  wars, 
And  to  the  king  began  to  lell 

Their  campaigns  and  their  scaurs. 
The  nnc  he  tauld  ihe  paiient  king 

A  lang,  lang-winded  slory— 
An'  aye  the  owercomc  o'  the  sang 

Was  "  Here  am  I,  a  Tory." 

The  ither  tauld  in  poetry 

He  was  an  awfu'  dab ; — 
He  micht  want  wisdom-teeth,  but  feth 

He  didna  want  for  gab. 
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Then  to  the  King  and  Sanct  they  said, 

In  terms  surpassing  sweet, 
That  they  would  like  to  give  them 

A  little  homely  tre^t. 

Richt  speedily  refreshment  rare 

The  festive  table  crowned, 
An*  a*  the  King's  grand  servants  cam* 

To  taste  an*  pass  it  round. 

Sae  a*  the  Coort  wi*  praises  for 

The  warriors  did  ring ; 
The  pies  were  opened,  and  the  birds 

Did  thus  begin  to  sing  : — 

"  Let  beef  adorn  the  board,  an*  beer 

Roll  round  it  like  a  river  ; 
Let  Tory  Masons  hew  an'  cry 

An'  Pea  Sea  flow  for  ever." 

Then  up  arose  the  heather  chief, 

An*  stood  upon  his  feet ; 
An'  while  he  thanked  them  for  their  praise, 

They  took  awa'  his  seat. 

When  he  turned  roon  an'  saw  the  trick, 

Sae  cut  up  did  he  feel ; 
He  daunered  hame,  syne  gaed  to  bed, 

An'  said  he  wasna  weel ! 


Part  IL 

In  cam'  a  pawky  Bailie  wi' 

A  lantern  in  his  haun', 
I.O.G.T.  upon  his  breast, 

An'  a  map  o'  Switzerlaun'. 

Weel  pleased  he  look't,  an'  seemed  to  tak' 

Sae  kindly  wi'  his  ills, 
That  King  and  Sanct  forgot  he  had 

Been  roopit  o'  his  schuils. 
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Then  [o  them  baith  he  bowed  an'  smole. 

As  smile  could  only  he, 
Sae  blythety,  Ihat  Ihe  Iwa  o'  them 

Did  iipeedilie  agree 
That  as  the  body  seemed  to  be 

A  kiadty  urianin'  soul, 
They'd  turn  on  their  hydraulic  power, 

To  hoist  him  up  the  pole. 

Doon  cam'  a  body  frae  the  bill. 

An'  sic  a  fuss  he  made, 
That  Kinj;  an'  Sancl  did  tiaith  expect 

That  something  wad  be  said. 

Said  he—"  Good  King,  for  the  whole  hogg 

I'll  go,  nor  shall  I  flinch  ;" 
Syne  tappii  on  his  siieeiin'  mull. 

An'  took  an  awfu'  pinch- 
He  crawed  tu'  croose,  an'  blew  his  horn, 

An'  lalkit  loud  an'  lang  ; 
liul  a'  he  said  was  the  owcrcomc  o' 

Auld  Catechism's  sang. 

The  King  iiid  he  niieht  wi'  the  vote 

Mak'  cither  kirk  or  mill ; 
For  in,  he  wid  due  little  guid. 

An'  an,  dae  little  ill. 

Abool  the  door  there  vrOi/ratas; 

The  bell  it  lood  did  ring, 
An'  in  ihcy  shoved  a  puir  wee  lad 

Afore  Auld  Seestu's  King. 

The  King  he  lukit  to  the  Sancl, 

The  hanct  at  him  did  stare ; 
The  callant  tried  to  fin'  his  beard. 

But  feint  a  beard  was  there. 
An'  when  fu'  kindly  spak'  the  King, 

He  keekit  up  an'  gleed  ; 
The  mannie  was  sae  unco  bhite. 

He  couldna  lift  his  heid. 
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The  Sanct  him  clappit  on  the  back, 
An'  said — *'  We  dinna  ken 

But  for  the  Brod  the  lad  micht  rin 
An*  erran*  noo  an'  then." 

The  lad  said  they  that  sent  him  there 
Thocht  he  the  Brod  micht  tell 

Aboot  the  schuil,  for  't\i*asna  iang 
Since  he  v'as  there  himsel'. 

To  him  the  King  :  **  Ye're  hardly  yet 
Jist  Iang  eneuch  wi'  me  ; 

Ye  maunna  mix  wi*  auld  folk  yet, 
Ye'd  better  bide  a  wee. 

"  But  gin  anither  Schuil  Brod  time, 
We'll  min'  that  name  o*  thine  ; 

For  neither  king  nor  sanct,  ye  ken, 
Could  e'er  forget  long  syne. " 

They  put  a  sweetie  in  his  mou'. 
An'  straikit  doon  his  hair ; 

Syne  telt  him  to  be  sure  an'  min' 
His  feet  upon  the  stair. 

In  banged  a  piper  wi'  his  bags. 
An'  skirled  a  Hielan'  fling, 

An'  hooched  a  Ghillie  Galium, 
In  the  presence  o'  the  king. 

Saint  Mirin  said — **  My  Lord  the  King, 
Here's  Doctor  Donal'  Dhu  !" 

Whereat  the  chieftain  smiled  an'  said — 
**  Ach  !  Cumarh  achum  shu." 

But  to  a  Seestu  man  this  chief 
Extraordinar'  likeness  bore  ; 

An'  when  he  spak',  the  King  said  he — 
**  I've  heard  that  voice  afore." 

The  King  luk't  at  his  head,  his  lugs. 
His  beard,  his  hauns,  his  knees  ; 

Said  he — "  Ye  auld  an'  wicked  sanct, 
Gie  up  yer  Hielan'  lees. 
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"An'  Donat',  min'  ye,  if  ye  want 

Into  my  Brad  to  gang, 
Doon  wi'  yer  bags,  ycr  philabeg, 

Yer  kill,  yer  bw^es,  an'  twang." 

The  neist  that  cam'  sae  scauted  Ihe  Kitig, 

His  hair  stood  up  on  en' 
Toe  think  the  vera  beasts  should  lak' 

The  shape  o'  mattal  men. 

Sand  Mirin  like  a  hare  loupt  up 

Upon  a  Ballot  box. 
An'  yelpit  oot— "  Good  graciotis  !  King, 

Preserve  us  frac  the  Fox. " 
The  King,  grown  sliever,  syne  cried  oot — 

"  Come  doon,  yc  bletheruni  skitc  '. 
The  beast ie  has  a  muzzle  on. 

An'  sae  he  canna  bite, " 

The  king  an'  sanct  did  talk  a  wee. 
An'  said  below  their  breath — 

"If  Reynanl  docs  come  in  ava'. 
It  maun  be  at  the  death." 

Noo  cam'  a  body  wi'  a  heiii 

O'  naething  chokit  fu', 
Wha,  when  the  king  his  name  had  asked, 

Said  something  like  "  cuckoo." 
He  sang  a  wee  bit  Bible  sang. 

An'  sochl  for  Bible  votes. 
That  he  micht  cuuric  in  the  nest 

Wi'  Arthur,  Clark,  an'  Coals. 

An'  syne  to  shew  his  Bible  lair. 

He  lelt  this  awfu'  tale. 
That  Jonah  was  the  hungry  man 

Wha  eitit  up  the  whale  ! 

The  king  an'  sanct,  no  pleased  wi'  this. 

Were  anxioiti  for  to  ken 
If  he  was  really  orthodox, 

Sae  they  spcir'd  him  his  chief  en'. 
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*»  Chief  en* ! "  said  he,  **  My  Lord  the  King, 

Upon  my  heart  an'  soul, 
My  chief  en*,  King  an*  haly  Sanct, 

Is  the  heigh  en*  o'  the  pole  !  '* 

**  Ye're  great  in  coontin*,**  said  the  King, 

**  What  ken  ye  o'  subtraction?'* 
**  Subtract,"  said  he,  **  the  Brod  from  me, 

You'll  leave  a  vulgar  fraction  !  ** 

Syne  a'  the  Coort  did  baud  their  sides. 

An'  set  up  sic  a  roar  ; 
It  was  what  everybody  thocht, 

But  nane  had  said  before. 

The  King  forgat  his  dignity. 

An*  lauchit  like  to  split. 
To  think  that  the  wee  body  \\\d 

Upon  his  Schuil  Brod  sit. 

Then  spak  the  King — *'  For  what  yc  ken. 

Ye  dinna  dae  sac  ill ; 
But  instead  o'  tr}'in'  for  the  Brod, 

Ye'd  better  try  the  Schuil." 

The  first  portion  of  Part  III.  describes  in  a  graphic 
manner  the  election  contest,  and  after  it  was  over  thus  con- 
cludes— 

Sae  when  the  fechtin'  a'  was  bye. 

An'  ilka  thing  was  quate, 
The  nine  forfouchten  warriors 

Sat  ilk  upon  his  sate. 

They  wiped  their  brows,  an'  sync  they  said 

Unto  the  Sanct  an'  Knig — 
'Twas  hardly  w^rth  their  while,  but  for 

The  honour  o'  the  tiling. 

An'  after  a'  their  >a\r /nioiSj 

They  promised  to  agree  ; 
An'  tauld  the  King  they'd  be  to  him 

Ane  happy  family. 

Noo  listen  every  (ilasguite, 
An'  every  foreign  loon, 
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But  the  fairest  sicht  that  Odj  wicht 

Could  in  Itiis  vairV  meet, 
Is  lo  see  Sanct  Mtrin  an'  the  King 
Wi'  the  Sehuil  BtoJ  at  their  feei. 
Several  of  Mr.  Bell's  poetical  effusions,  of  which  I  give 
a  few  more  extracts,  have  appeared  in  periodicals  and  in 
the   public    press,  under  the  nofii  de  plume  of  "  Isabel," 
"  Adyona,"  "  Thesa,"  "  Sandy,"  "  Janet,"  "  A.  M'Intosh," 
&c.,  &c.;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  make  a  collection  of  them. 

S  N  O  W.  1 
Soflly  fell  the  snowflaltes 

All  [he  quiet  night ; 
Then  awoke  the  morning 

Kobed  in  spotless  while. 
Vale  and  meadow,  mountain 

Clad  in  sombre  grey  ; 
Frozen  lake  and  fountain 

Hade  farewell  to-day. 
Bui  the  ilau'n  came  sooner, 

For  the  snoKy  light, 
Like  a  white-robed  spectre, 

Chased  away  the  night. 
.So  the  soul  departing 

Wilh  the  dying  day. 
Sleeps  in  gloomy  garment. 

Wakes  in  white  airaj. 
Snowy  wings  of  angels 

Shed  a  heavenly  light 
On  us,  mourning  mortals, 

Weeping  in  the  night. 
Rays  of  Hope's  bright  sunshine 

Stream  through  clouds  of  fear. 
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Sooner  flee  the  shadows 
When  they  hover  near. 

Stainless  snowy  mantle 

Fallen  from  above ; 
No  unfitting  emblem 

Of  the  heavenly  love  ! 
Seeming  cold  and  cheerless 

To  the  mortal  eye, 
Silent  benefactor, 

Working  secretly ! 
Day  shall  dawn  the  sooner 

When  mankind  shall  shine 
In  that  robe  that  lightens  all 

Charity  divine. 


A  LOVE  SONG. 

Thy  shrine,  dear  love,  is  still  and  sweet, 

And  through  its  calm  soft  incense  steals  ; 
My  heart  slips  to  thy  gracious  feet. 
And  humbly  kneels. 

Thy  heart,  dear  love,  so  strong  withal. 

Is  soft  as  airs  the  flow'ret  knows  ; 
My  heart  beneath  its  mystic  thrall 
Enraptured  grows. 

Thy  head,  dear  love,  is  full  of  rest ; 
And  mine  a  ceaseless  vigil  keeps 
Until  it  finds  thy  peaceful  breast. 
And,  weary,  sleeps. 

Thine  eyes,  dear  love,  as  stars  are  bright. 
That  watch  my  rest  with  silver  beams ; 
My  spirit  sleeps,  dear  love,  beneath  their  light. 
And,  sleeping,  dreams. 

Thy  voice,  dear  love,  is  in  mine  ears. 

Sweet  music  that  the  summer  brings  ; 

Thyself  a  song  my  spirit  hears, 

And,  waking,  sings. 
February^  iSyy, 
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GLOAMIN'. 

Fu'  fifty  years  hae  rowed  aiva'. 

An'  frien's  Kae  come  an'  gane  j 
An'  I've  been  cantie  wi'  them  a' — 

Noo  I  am  a'  ma  lane. 
The  cronies  l'  are  far  ahead 

That  started  life  wi'  me ; 
An'  I  am  loddlin'  after  Ihem— 

Noo  I  am  ninety-three. 
I  ken  I  min'  but  little  noo  ; 

But  I  niin'  our  youthfa'  days. 
When  we  speeleil  the  trees  an'  lay  amang 

The  brackens  on  ibe  braes. 
O  I  bear  the  birds  an'  smell  the  winds — 
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For  I  was  but  a  laddie  then, 
Noo  I  am  ninety- three. 

An'  schule-time  was  a  fileefu'  time — 

O  I  can  min'  it  a', 
The  time  wc  gaed,  an'  what  we  said. 

An'  whan  we  cam'  awa'. 
An'  I  maun  see  the  auld  place  yet — 

But  no,  that  canna  be, 
For  lang,  tangiyne  the  biet'in's  doon, 

An'  I  am  ninety- three. 
1  min'  ae  nicht,  saft  simmer  nicht — 

The  mavis  cantie  sang— 
The  mune  cam'  glintin'  ower  the  bum. 

We  waited  oot  sae  lang. 
Aft  when  I  sec  the  munelicht  keek, 

Tears  skinklc  in  my  e'e  ; 
It  brings  that  nicht  afore  rny  sicht, 

Though  I  am  ninety-three. 

Dear  wacfu'  nicht !  'tw.isi  then  we  said 

We'd  be  each  ilhur's  ain  ; 
In  ae  bhorl  month,  a  dowie  month, 

^ibc  was  bailh  dead  an'  gone. 
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I  pu'd  a  gowan  aff  her  grave, 
A  tear-drap  wat  its  e'e  ; 

The  lassie  was  but  seventeen, 
Noo  I  am  ninety-three. 

I  hear  the  soun'  frae  the  far-off  Ian', 

Sae  I  ken  its  near  me  noo ; 
Its  breezes  come  Uke  bairnies  fain, 

Kissin'  my  aged  broo. 
I  wait  aboot  the  yett,  till  ance 

I  can  gae  but  an'  see 
Gin  my  love  is  still  but  seventeen. 

Sin'  I  am  ninety-three. 

December,  1874, 


BROKEN. 

O  come,  my  love  !  the  wild  wood  dove 

Is  calling  from  the  tree,  O  ; 
The  swallows  fly,  the  cuckoos  cry> 

And  I  do  sigh  for  thee,  O. 
The  swallows  swing,  the  waters  sing 

So  merrily  with  me,  O  ; 
In  ecstasy  the  flowers  do  vie 

When  I  am  near  to  thee,  O. 

Alone,  alone,  the  dove  dolh  moan. 

From  yonder  dripping  tree,  O  ; 
No  swallows  fly,  no  cuckoos  cry. 

Still  1  do  sigh  for  thee,  O. 
The  willows  wave,  the  waters  rave. 

So  mournfully  with  me,  O  ; 
The  flowers  are  fled,  their  fragrance  shed. 

And  hope  is  dead  with  thee,  O. 


J.    R.    CHRISTIE. 

J.  R,  CHRISTIE  is  a  native  of  Paisley.  He  hated 
school  so  much  that  in  his  ninth  year,  instead  of  going  to 
learn  his  lessons,  as  he  ivas  desired,  he  went  about  and 
enquired  after  employment,  which  he  found  in  a  litho- 
grapher's workshop.  His  work  was  to  cut  tickets  for 
bobbins,  and  his  remuneration  was  only  one  shilhng  and 
sixpence  a  week.  He  did  all  this  without  asking  the  con- 
currence of  his  parents,  who,  however,  allowed  him  to 
remain  at  this  employment,  and  he  did  not  leave  till  after 
three  years.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Post  Office  in  Dunoon,  where  he  continued  for 
three  years,  actively  employing  his  leisure  time  there  in 
acquiring  the  education  he  had  in  his  youth  so  foolishly 
neglected  at  home.  On  leaving  Dunoon  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow, where  he  has  since  been  connected  «'iih  the  postal 
staff  there.  Mr.  Christie,  who  is  unpretending  in  his 
manners,  is  very  industrious  in  the  discharge  of  ihe  onerous 
duties  belonging  to  the  position  he  fills.  He  is  connected 
with  the  production  of  the  Glasgow  Post  Office  Directory, 
pubhshed  annually  ;  is  treasurer  to  the  Postal  Charity 
Friendly  Society  ;  and  is  editor  of  the  Queen's  Head,  an 
annual  written  by  the  Post  Office  officials.  Mr.  Christie  is 
unmarried.  From  his  boyhood  he  has  nursed  the  muse, 
and  his  effusions  were  frequently  inserted  in  the  local 
press.  But  in  1877  he  iiad  his  poetical  pieces  collected  and 
published  in  a  book  which  was  entitled  "  Many  Moods  in 
Many  Measures."  I  give  the  following  as  a  very  good 
specimen  of  Mr.  Christie's  rhyming  powers  : — 
tup:  WF.AVER'.S  LAV. 
A  uoaii:[  cea^d  to  ply  his  sliultle  ; 
His  brow  was  clouded  owre  wi'  gloom, 
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As  frae  his  pipe  he  knock'd  the  dottle, 
While  sittin'  lonely  at  his  loom. 

His  feet  he  lifted  frae  the  treddles, 
An',  fillin'  up  his  pipe  o*  clay, 

A  shake  he  gies  the  dancin'  heddles, 
Then  lights  his  pipe  an*  works  away — 

Fing-et-um  !  fung-et-um  ! 

Gangs  his  wheezy  lay ; 
Fing-et-um !  fung-et-um ! 

A*  the  lee-lang  day. 

His  "  smoke  "  is  dune,  an'  noo  he's  hummin*, 

Wi*  cheerless  voice,  a  dreary  sang. 
While  thinkin'  on  the  guid  times  comin', 

An'  wishin'  they  wad  come  ere  lang. 
Frae  early  dawn  till  late  he  rattles 

The  shuttle  while  the  heddles  dance, 
But  aye,  frae  hand  to  mouth,  he  battles 

The  harder  as  the  yeai-s  advance — 

Fing-et-um  !  fung-et-um  !  &c. 

He  minds  fu*  weel  hoo  brisk  an'  busy 

The  trade  was  in  the  days  gane  by, 
When  'twas  enough  to  mak'  anc  dizzy 

To  watch  the  weaver's  shuttle  fly. 
Then  bien  an'  cosy,  each  ane  bawlin' 

Some  scrap  o'  news,  was  ilka  loom 
In  days  when  he  a  drawboy  callan 

First  saw  the  shop,  but  noo  it's  toom — 

Fing-et-um  !  fung-et-um  !  &c. 

He  growin'  auld,  an'  grey,  an'  wear}', 

An'  weel  he  kens  the  trade  is  dune  ; 
But  ance  his>  life  was  blithe  an'  cheerie, 

To  grumble  noo  wad  be  a  sin. 
So  still  he  ca's  his  busy  shuttle, 

Wi'  brow  whylcs  clouded  owre  wi'  gloom. 
As  frae  his  pipe  he  knocks  the  dottle. 

While  sittin'  lonely  at  his  loom — 

Fing-et-um  I  fun^-et-um  !  &c. 
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FOOLISHLY   FOND. 
Foolishly  fond  is  my  lady  fair. 
With  Ihc  rose-bud  lips  and  sunny  hair, 
Eyes  that  spark I«  with  innocent  glee, 
And  oh  !  she's  foolishly  fond  of  me. 
Never  had  lover  fonder  male 
To  welcome  him  at  the  garden  gate  ; 
With  rapid  steps  I  approach,  but  she 
Flies  swiftly  forward  to  welcome  me. 
Her  dearest  joy 's  to  walk  by  my  side. 
Two  bright  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  pride. 
And  hand  in  hand  we  wander  for  hours. 
She  plucking  for  me  Ihc  choicest  (lowers. 
Haughty  and  shy  when  others  are  near. 
With  me  she  never  shows  ought  of  fear. 
Meeting  me  ever  with  sweet  caress 
And  pouting  lips  when  a  kiss  I  press. 
Oft,  gazing  fondly  up  in  my  face, 
She  clasps  my  neck  in  a  close  embrace, 
And  never  a  shade  of  care,  I  trow. 
Or  wrinkle  dares  to  darken  her  brow. 
Each  time  we  part  her  bright  eyes  grow  dim, 
Sombre  her  face  becomes  and  grim, 
To  brighten  anew  when  we  meet,  for  she. 
My  lady,  is  foolishly  fond  of  me. 
Thus  day  after  tlay,  and  weeks  fiy  past, 
I  ask  my  heart — Shall  her  love  a)-e  last? 
In  all  the  future,  where'er  we  be, 
Will  my  darling  still  be  as  fond  of  me  ? — 
Welcome  me  still  with  (he  same  bright  smile 
As  day  by  day  I  return  from  my  toil  ? 
Aye  be  as  innocent,  frank,  and  free. 
And  still  as  foolishly  fond  of  me  ? 
We  know  not  what  the  future  may  bring, 
To  the  bright  present  I  gladly  cling ; 
1  am  her  father,  and  she's  but  three  — 
Thai's  why  she's  foolishly  fond  of  me. 
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JOHN     COCH  RAN. 

JOHN  COCHRAN  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  his  father 
was  William  Cochran,  a  handloom  weaver,  who  was  married 
to  a  sister  of  David  Picken,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  411)  as  a  poet  bom  in  Paisley.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  school,  John  was  first  a  drawboy  to  a 
weaver ;  and,  after  learning  to  be  a  handloom  weaver,  he 
was  for  about  sixteen  years  foreman  in  a  manufacturer's 
warehouse  in  town.  In  consequence  of  dullness  in  the 
weaving  trade,  he  has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  the 
selling  of  coals.  He  commenced  to  rhyme  when  quite  a 
boy ;  and  from  his  poetical  pieces,  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  I  have  made  some  selections. 

HONEST  TAM   STRANG. 

My  feelings  are  mixtures  of  pleasure  and  pnin 
When  I  think  on  langsyne  and  on  folks  that  are  gaen. 
But  while  reason  bides  with  me  and  keeps  me  in  fang, 
I  will  cherish  the  mem'ry  of  honest  'J'am  Strang. 

lie  had  a  heart  that  could  feel,  and  a  han'  that  could  gie, 
IJut  like  maist  of  puir  bodies  had  nochl  to  do  wi' ; 
He  could  preach  a  guid  sermon,  or  sing  a  sweet  sang, 
A  giud  thinking  body  was  honest  Tarn  Strang. 

Methinks  I  still  see  liim,  though  years  ha'e  flown  past, 
Though  then  but  a  laddie,  but  now  I  am  ca>t 
O'er  the  hill -top  of  life,  but  I  ne'er  will  gang  wrang 
In  following  the  footsteps  of  honest  Tarn  Strang. 

His  friendship  was  genuine,  his  love  was  aye  true, 
He  was  candid  alike  baith  with  auld  frien'.s  and  new, 
And  was  moderate  aye  even  in  taking  a  dram, 
Nae  **  hup -and -gee"  fellow  was  honest  Tarn  Strang. 

Folks  needed  like  Tam  in  this  droll  world  of  oors, 
To  comfort  the  <lovvncast,  and  dicht  afl'the  stours 
Of  black  melancholy  ;  ah  I  keen  is  its  stang, 
And  none  had  the  knack  o'l  like  honest  Tam  Strang. 


JOHN  COCHRAN. 

Oft  mankind  are  fickle  as  winter's  snell  blast. 
And  clods  of  deep  sorrow  at  ilk  ilher  cast, 
Harassing  and  vexing,  ah  !  surely  that's  wrang  ; 
they  hhoul<I  help  ane  anithcr  like  lionestTam  Strang. 
1875. 
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iNSCBtllED  TO    ROBKRT   BARCLAY,    StN. 

I  mi!i!>  htm  —  how  1  mi!>!>  him  ! 

The  friend  of  long  ago, 
When  the  light  of  day  is  waning. 

And  the  heavens  with  purple  glow, 
And  Ihc  leafy  woods  are  ringing 

With  music,  music  soft  and  low. 
I  miss  him — how  I  miss  him  ! 

When  holidays  come  round, 
For  then  we  wandcretl  side  by  side 

In  country  and  in  town  ; 
But  now  my  friend  is  sleeping, 

SIce[iiiig  bencalli  the  mound. 
I  mi»s  him  — how  I  miss  him! 

When,  ill  the  social  throng, 
I  list  to  hear  u-hal'<i  stirring 

In  [Kilitics  or  song, 
For  a  well 'known  voice  is  silent 

I'hat  charmed  me,  charmed  me  long. 
I  miss  him— how  I  miss  him  I 

The  sturdy  friend  of  yore  ; 
I  miss  his  kindly  greeting 

When  my  heart  with  grief  brims  o'er, — 
For  my  brother  friend  is  sleeping, 

I  cannot,  cannot  wake  him  more. 
''I'h  cheerless  to  be  fricniiless, 

1  see  its  tally  on  my  hair, 

Its  3lam[i  upon  my  brow  ; 
liul  my  leal  true  brother's  sleeping, 

I  cannot,  cannot  wake  him  now. 
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I  am  weary,  weary,  weary  ; 

I  am  reslle&s,  dull,  md  looe ; 
And  a  hato,  wcinJ  and  dreaiy, 

Al  times  iteem^  o'er  me  thrown  ; 
Hut  my  friend  is  sleeping,  sleeping, 

Ami  dues  not,  Jqcs  not  hear  my  m 


A   SOCIAL   SONG. 


O  love  and  social  harmony  combined 
Ofl  will  lull  dismal  i^lrife  to  repose, 
And  llic  heart  when  good  humour  is  entwined 
Wilt  be  Tragrant  and  sweet  is  the  rose. 

Come,  liU  up  your  glass,  let  us  drink  to  each  otfaei 
And  love,  nnd  be  free,  as  we  mingle  together. 
As  the  frolicsome  bln^l  of  the  gale, 
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As  the  frolioMjnic  blast  of  the  gale. 
I'lir  love's  iiia);net  will  draw  us  tngeilier. 

And  our  acb,  will  l>e  k-al  and  Miiccre, 
^Vhcn  the  piOT  but  unfiirlimnle  brother 

Mclhiiiks  will  get  more  than  a  li:ar. 
till  may  our  lives  aye  lie  cheerful  and  bright, 

And  ncvur  tx.'  itraputl  with  sorrow  ; 
fling  cart'  mlriCl  wilh  il-i  trouble?  to-night, 

.\ndbiil  it  bcgtnie  lill  lo-murraw. 
Let  heart  and  hand  in  uniun  be  join'il. 

Let  ohi  and  ymnig  now  aid  ib  in  the  song 
Of  pleasure,  for  it  renovates  the  mind  ; 

It's  a  kilni  to  the  weak  ami  the  hlrong. 
Our  (lalhs  !«  the  flviw'ry  vralb-  i>f  pleasure, 

l''ree,  frei;  from  all  murraurinj;  anil  woe. 
And  urf,  and  nirt  abuse,  ^iiili  a  Irejsnie, 

Avi-  cheerfully  -iniiiiit:  a*  "  »  E"- 
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REV.  LUDOVIC  MAIR  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and 
was  bom  on  8th  January,  1853.  The  Mair  family  were 
long  in  business  in  Paisley.  According  to  the  Directory  of 
i8i2,  Hugh  Mair,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  poet,  then 
carried  on  business  as  a  "shoemaker  at  the  old  bridge." 
His  son,  John  Mair,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was 
engaged  in  the  same  business  in  that  part  of  the  town  for 
many  years  thereafter.  He  and  his  wife  had  four  sons,  and 
it  has  always  been  currently  reported  that  they  resolved 
when  their  family  was  young  that  their  eldest  son,  Hugh 
Mair,  should  succeed  his  father  in  the  boot  and  shoemaking 
business,  and  that  the  other  three  sons  should  all  be  so 
educated  as  to  be  ([ualified  to  become  members  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  This  was  accordingly  carried  out. 
The  eldest  of  the  four  sons,  Hugh  Mair,  father  of  the  Rev. 
Ludovic  Mair,  was  at  one  time  a  partner  in  the  business  in 
Paisley  with  his  father.  He  was  an  active  and  enei^etic 
Sabbath  -  school  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Middle 
Parish  Church,  and  received  a  presentation  of  a  silver- 
mounted  writing-desk  in  appreciation  of  his  good  services 
in  that  capacity;  and  again,  in  October,  1847,  he  received 
a  handsome  gold  watch  and  appendages  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  from  the  co-partnery  with  his  father  and  going 
to  Glasgow  to  carry  out  his  business  ideas  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  He  is  now  retired  from  business,  and  lives 
at  Ashton,  Gourock.  The  second  eldest  son,  John  Mair,  is 
at  present  minister  of  Southdcan,  Roxburghshire.  He  was 
ordained  in  1846;  and  in  April,  1887,  he  received  from  his 
Alma  Mater  {Glasgow  University)  the  degree  of  D.D.  He 
still  worthily  discharges  the  duties  of  that  pastorate.  The 
third  and  fourth  brothers  of  John  Mair  were  twins.    The 
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elder  of  the  twins,  William  Ludovic  Mair,  after  receiving 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  Paisley  Grammar  School, 
completed  his  studies  at  Edinburgh  University.  In  1854 
he  was  admitted  an  Advocate,  and  in  1880  he  received  the 
honourable  and  important  appointment  of  Sheriff- Substitute 
of  Lanarkshire  at  Airdrie,  where  he  still  continues  to 
conduct  with  much  ability  the  difficult  and  onerous  duties 
connected  with  that  important  position.  Sheriff  Mair,  who 
is  rather  low  in  stature,  sometimes  indulges  in  jokes  con- 
nected with  his  own  surname.  On  one  occasion,  when  told 
in  a  jest  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  certain  lady, 
he  promptly  replied  that,  if  such  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
case,  he  was  "  sure  she  would  be  canty  wi'  little  and  happy 
wi'  Mair."  On  another  occasion,  at  the  agricultural  society's 
show  in  his  own  district,  on  being  asked  why  he  was  there 
— was  he  a  good  judge  of  horses?  he  said  No,  but  he  was 
a  good  judge  of  Mairs.  Sheriff  Mair  remains  as  yet  un- 
married. The  second  twin,  by  the  early  arrangement  of  his 
parents  already  mentioned,  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  received  his  diploma  as  M.D,  in  1848. 
After  twenty  years'  service  as  Coroner  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  he  came  home,  and  practises  still  in  London. 

After  this  genealogical  digression,  which  none  who  are 
interested  in  Paisley  are  likely  to  consider  unnecessary,  I 
return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  my  brief  memoir  —  the 
Rev.  Ludovic  Mair,  who  was  educated  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Lang,  of  the  High 
Church  of  Paisley  in  1877,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  in  that  year.  In  January,  1878, 
he  was  ordained  minister  of  Heatheriie  Church,  Selkirk, 
which  was  erected  into  a  i)arish  quoad  sacra  after  his  trans- 
lation to  the  United  Parishes  of  Bunkle  and  Preston, 
Berwickshire,  to  which  he  was  inducted  in  January,  1880. 
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Mr.  Mair,  besides  possessing  considerable  elocutionary 
abilities,  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  culture  of 
poetry,  for  which  he  showed  early  aptitude,  and  I  give  some 
specimens  of  his  muse. 

FLOATING   FAN'CIES. 
With  tod  1  sat  upon  ihc  bank 

Beside  the  rivcr'^  silver  flow. 
My  luck  was  nil,  my  spirits  Kank, 

When  languidly  I  rose  to  go. 
The  golden  sun  with  gcninl  ray 

Danced  sportively  on  rippling  wave. 
The  mavis  whistled  light  ami  gay, 

Why  then,  thought  1,  should  I  be  grave? 
My  luring  bail  I  slowly  wound. 

My  thoufihts  all  roaming  as  in  dream. 
When,  happening  to  turn  me  round, 

1  saw  a  trout  float  down  the  stream. 
One  glance  sufiiceil—  the  fit-h  was  dead, 

Borne  helpless  on  the  river's  crest, 
By  this  my  drifting  mind  wiis  led 

From  aimle.'-s  dream  to  settled  rest. 
1  read  the  le.sson  meant  for  me  : 

The  living  fish  can  push  its  way, 
How  strong  soe'er  the  current  be 

It  sttu^les  on— it  must  not  stay  ; 
The  dead  ilrili  scn.icless  on  and  on. 

Just  as  the  tide  /io«s  fast  or  slow. 
All  power  extinct,  all  effort  gone, 

Like  withered  leaves  which  breezes  blow. 
On  pleasure  hent,  the  molly  throng 

Throw  fascinations  to  dcci.y  ; 
Shall  we  float  with  them  doing  wrong, 

Pleased  only  with  the  flimsy  joy? 
Or  shall  we  show  that  we  have  life. 

Thai  Duty  calls  another  road  ? 
Ves  I  breast  the  billows,  face  the  strife. 

The  river  has  its  source  in  God. 
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FRESH   FOLIAGE. 
The  happy  joyous  spring -lide 

Hath  come  to  ope  the  flowen. 
To  wake  rrom  winter  slumbers 

By  genial  !iun  and  showers. 
The  hedgerows  bud  wiih  gladness, 

The  trees  put  forth  their  leaves, 
The  birds  trill  out  their  love-song, 

The  gmss  sweet  dew  receives. 
But  why  (hose  withered  relics 

Of  last  year's  summer's  pride? 
Those  leaves  all  parched  and  faded. 

Why  do  they  still  abide  ? 
Perchance  ihey  longed  to  linger, 

E'en  through  the  cold  and  ;>n(iw. 
Where  they  had  found  !>uch  pleasure 

As  made  Ihem  loath  to  go. 
Uul  now  fresh  leaves  come  creeping 

With  lender  smiling  grace. 
And  bid  the  old  and  faded 

To  their  gay  charm*  give  place. 
Is  it  not  -^  with  pleasure? 

Pa^t  joys  oft  linger  long, 
And  wake  up  memory's  music 

In  gay  and  tuneful  song. 
We  think  nought  can  sujiplanl  then). 

Those  gladsome  hours  so  dear. 
Till  fresher,  brighter  pleasures 

With  do^iling  hue  ajipe.ir. 
As  children,  we  are  snlml 

With  plaything*  for  n  while, 
Till  something  newer,  better. 

Creeps  in  with  artful  iiilc. 
So  here  we  are  contented 

With  all  that  (Joil  hath  given. 
Ami  know  that  grander  pleasures 

Await  the  s.iint  in  heaven. 
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THINGS  WILL  ALL  COME  RIGHT. 

Why  should  wc  look  with  gloomy  view  upon  this  varied  life? 
Keep  up  your  hear!  tight  bravely,  boys,  and  boldly  face  the  strife  ; 
Wc  must  tnakc  up  our  minds  to  have  a  struggle  and  a  fight — 
l>epend  upon  it,  things  at  last  will  all  come  right. 
In  Parliament  you  see  Ihcm  rave,  and  wiangle,  and  dispute, 
Hut  clever  heads  are  there,  my  boys,  to  argue  most  astute  ; 
And  though  they  sit  till  early  dawn  all  througli  the  dreary  night — 
Depend  upon  it,  things  at  last  will  all  come  right. 
Should  grim  misfortune  dim  your  eye,  and  cloud  your  cheery  brow, 
Vet  try  to  look  ahead,  my  boys,  though  all  is  gloomy  now  ; 
Tut  forth  your  feeble  enei|^,  and  strive  with  all  your  might — 
Depend  upon  it,  things  at  last  will  all  come  right. 
For  many  yeirs  our  trade  has  been  a&  bad  as  bad  could  be. 
Bill  those  who  mix  in  business  ways  improving  signs  can  see  ; 
Our  yards  where  ships  are  built  present  no  great  depressing  sight — 
Depend  upon  it,  things  at  last  will  all  come  right. 
Our  agriculture,  too,  has  been  in  such  a  wretched  state 
That  Lindlords  all  have  been  compelled  their  rent-roll  to  abate  ; 
Hilt  times  and  seasons  must  come  round  to  change  this  sorry  plight- 
Depend  upon  it,  things  at  last  wilt  all  come  right. 
So  once  again  we  urge  on  all  to  work  with  blithesome  heart. 
And  help  to  move  the  great  machine  which  now  has  made  a  start ; 
If  every  nerve  is  brought  to  play  'twill  make  the  labour  light-  - 
Depend  upon  it,  things  at  kst  wUl  all  come  righL 
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WILLIAM      GRAHAM. 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  having  been 
bom  at  No.  loo  High  Street,  on  23rd  September,  1853. 
His  father,  who  was  a  block-printer  to  trade,  and  worked  for 
many  years  at  Colinslie  Works,  was  a  native  of  Glasgow. 
William  received  his  education  at  the  English  and  Com- 
mercial Academy,  No.  160  George  Street,  Paisley,  under 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  conducted  by  the  Messrs.  Moore.'  The 
first  situation  Mr.  Graham  filled  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  Paisley 
Savings  Bank,  where  he  remained  for  several  years.  After 
various  efforts,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Paisley  Daily 
Express^  which  position  he  left  to  become  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Glasgmv  Citizen,  and  he  has  now  been  for 
some  years  correspondent  with  that  paper.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  culture  of 
the  muse ;  and  his  poetical  efforts,  of  which  I  give  some 
specimens,  have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

TO  THE  PAISLEY  CANAL. 
(Then  being,  turned  into  a  Railioay.) 

To  leave  the  hammer's  clang  how  sweet ! 

To  leave  the  thud  of  weaver's  lay — 
The  rattle  of  the  granite  street, 

The  burden  of  the  busy  day, 

And  stray  the  noiseless  wave  beside. 

While  sleepy  boatmen  glide  along  ; 
Or  sit  on  banks  of  daisies  pied, 

And  hear  the  linnet  lilt  her  song. 

*  Two  of  these  gentlemen,  Samuel  J.  and  James  T.  Moore,  abandonetl 
the  position  they  held  in  Paisley  as  etlucationists ;  studied  for  the  mctlical 
profession ;  and  at  present,  by  their  great  abilities  and  exertions,  fill 
successfully  the  highest  stations  in  Glasgow  as  physicians. 
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Or  far  beyond  Ihe  city's  smoke, 
Where  roees  wild  perfume  the  air. 

To  cleave  thy  tide  wilh  sturdy  stroke. 
And  kiss  tliy  bosom  pure  and  fair. 

Who  knew  and  loved  not,  dear  Canal, 
Thy  shade,  where  anglen  stole  remote — 

Where  sat  the  tired  mechanical 
And  eyed  his  all  too  buoyant  float  I 

How  oft  along  thy  winding  bank 
At  eve  we  strayed,  my  love  and  I ; 

And  watched  the  sun  cast,  ere  he  sank. 
His  golden  glance  athwart  the  sky. 

Thy  woodland  then,  Cardonald,  rang 
With  clam'ring  rooks  that  cawed  "  good-ni 

While  overhead  the  lav'rock  sang 
Her  farewell  to  the  fading  light. 

At  eve  the  colts  no  longer  phiy. 
The  kine  chew  on  with  solemn  fac«. 

While  in  the  west  the  dyinf;  day 

Holds  heaven  within  its  last  embrace. 

'Tis  then  the  thoughtful  n-eaver  roams— 
His  shuttle  still,  his  task  laid  by— 

To  see  grey  Paisley's  spires  and  domes 
Stand  up  against  the  western  sky, 

Alas  '.  no  earthly  things  endure. 
Thy  whilom  glories  all  are  Red ; 

Thy  waters,  erst  like  diamond  pure. 
Are  now  divorced  from  their  bed. 

No  mote  the  lover  and  his  bride. 

Tranced  in  celestial  harmonies. 
Shall  lingei  fondly  by  thy  side, 

And  con  anew  the  old,  old  pleas  ! 
Where  lajy  barges  slow  were  bonie, 

The  train  shall  rush— a  lightning  streak— 
And  ah  1  the  boatman's  mellow  horn 

Be  folbwed  by  the  whistled  shriek. 
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How  oft  a  truant  from  the  school 
I  strayed,  to  sail  in  wondrous  rigs, 

Britannia- like  the  waves  to  rule, 

And  deftly  steer  through  twisted  brigs. 

And  when  the  sun,  retreating  south, 
Sent  down  his  cheerless  slanting  rays  ; 

And  hares  grown  bold,  with  hungry  mouth, 
Sought  village  kailyards  ft"om  the  braes. 

Then  o'er  thy  course,  ft-om  west  to  east, 
The  frozen  icy  mantle  grew, 

Till  navigation  wholly  ceased. 
And  o'er  thy  face  the  skaters  flew. 

Farewell !    Though  thou  departed  be. 
Thy  mem'ry  shall  be  ever  dear  ; 

Thou  wast  my  river,  lake,  and  sea — 
Thy  altered  state  commands  this  tear. 


A  TALE  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

The  **  Bladda  "  was  our  good  ship's  name 
(As  trim  a  craft  as  e'er  you'd  sec) ; 

She  kept  up  intercourse  between 
The  Bowling  lock  and  Sneddon  Quay. 

One  day  from  Bowling  lock  we  sailed , 
With  flowing  tide  to  help  us  hame  : 

But  when  we  reached  the  Water  Neb, 
An  ebb  of  water  it  became. 

W^e  raised  the  steam  upon  our  steed, 
And  worked  it  at  its  utmost  force  ; 

While  as  we  left  the  Clyde  behind, 
The  Cart  was  all  before  the  horse. 

Alang  the  banks  the  "  engine  "  puffetl 
Till  by  the  auld  Teetotal  Toor  ; 

But  here  it  fagged — our  one  poor  horse 
No  longer  was  a  one-horse  pu'er. 
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And  slipping  on  the  tovring-paUi, 
lis  feel  got  tangled  in  ihc  rope  i 
All  lieil,  inlo  Ihe  tide  it  fell, 

And  had,  alas  !  a  liltic  drop. 
It  "  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil " 

Thai  twisted  round  its  hoofs  and  head ; 
Jts  strength  was  spent,  to  rest  il  wenl, 

And  sunk  into  the  river's  bed. 
We  thought  our  good  ship  now  was  lost 

(The  murky  »-ater  soon  must  till  her) ; 
For,  oh  I  her  rudder  ploughed  Ihe  land. 

And  was,  in  fact,  a  perfect  tiller. 
Then  swinging  to  the  olhcr  side. 

Her  prow  into  the  embankment  Ixite; 
Bui  still  our  "bark"  was  on  the  wave 

Although  the  "  bow  "  was  on  Ihe  shore. 
And  thus  across  ihe  stream  she  lay 

(Our  ship  that  was  so  neat  and  icig) ; 
From  shore  to  shore  you  might  jiass  o'er^ 

The  hark  had  now  become  a  brig. 
As  there  she  stuck,  nor  moved  a  peg, 

The  River  Trust  got  mad  and  mad<ier ; 
And  so,  to  sink  her  out  of  sight. 

They  prieked  a  hole  right  through  the  "  Bladda." 
She  would  not  sink,  and  could  not  swim 

(Sad  here  must  end  this  awful  talc)  ; 
They  broke  her  up,  and  so  at  last. 

In  bits,  she  had  an  auction  "  sale." 


COURAGE! 
le  warl's  a  fauglu  :  it  maun  be  fought, 
,n  we  wad  ever  come  to  ought ; 
ir  gif  ne  faint,  we  sink  tae  nought. 
Or  foul  dishonour  ; 

Is  that  can  he  brought 
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But  greeting  ower  our  carks  an*  waes, 
Is  nae  the  way  tae  fecht  our  faes  ; 
Wba  fears  his  guid  richt  haun  tae  raise 

(Plain  be  it  spoken), 
Is  but  a  loon,  baith  mean  an'  base, 

Nae  worth  a  docken. 

The  feckless  fule  that  has  nae  hert 
Tae  strike  the  blow  for  his  aint  pairt. 
Aye  leuks  for  help  frae  ev'ry  airt 

The  win'  can  blaw  : 
A  coof — a  slave — tae  loot  an*  scairt 

Tae  ane  an'  a*. 

When  Fortune  looks  a  wee  thocht  glum. 
His  craven  briestic  maun  succumb  : 
Honour  an'  courage,  deaf  an'  dumb. 

Ne'er  tauld  this  story — 
Misfortune,  when  'tis  overcome, 

Is  changed  tae  glory. 

When  cares  and  troubles  press  ye  maist. 
Stand  up  wi'  a'  your  sinews  braced  ; 
Draw  ticht  the  belt  aboot  your  waist, 

Row  up  your  sleeves  : 
Hit  oot,  an'  let  them  hac  a  taste 

O'  wallie  nievcs. 

Nae  man  can  thole  anithcr's  pain — 
Nae  man  can  dicht  anither's  stain — 
Nae  man  anithcr's  faught  can  gain, 

Or  pay  his  debt  : 
Ilk,  unsupported  and  alane, 

Maun  vict'ry  get. 


THE  FORSAKEN  LOVER. 

The  lav'rock  lilted  in  the  lift, 
The  throstle  on  the  birken  tree  ; 

But  sweeter  were,  by  C'hitlia  >wifi, 
The  words  my  true  love  whimpered  me. 
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He  laid  his  loof  In  m^ne  and  swore 

TUI  TLnIo  floated  .lown  tlie  Clyde 
I'd  reign  wilhin  his  bosom's  core, 

And  none  bul  mc  should  be  his  bride. 
Vet  Tinto  still  by  Clyde  uprears 

His  buirdly  shoulders  to  the  skies  ; 
The  river  carries  bul  my  tears, 

The  heavens  echo  but  my  cries. 
The  lark  is  mute,  the  ihrostle  grieves. 

And  blackness  broods  owre  linn  and  lea ; 
The  birk  has  shell  his  shclleriug  leaves. 

And  my  fause  love's  forsaken  me. 


THE  DAY  THAT  FIRST  I  SAW  YE. 

That  rosy  lip,  that  slac  black  e'e. 

And  blushing  cheek,  have  captured  me  ; 

There  i^  no  pnin  I  wadna  dree, 

Gin  mine  I  micbt  but  ca'  ye. 
Nae  ither  la.ssie  can  I  lu'e. 
Ne'er  kiss  anither  bonnie  moll ; 
I'm  sure,  my  lass,  ye  winna  rue 

The  day  that  first  I  saw  ye. 


\Vi'  love  and  doubt  I'm 

O  speak  the  word  and  mak'  me  blest ; 

And  gin  ye  trust  this  failhfu'  breast, 

Nae  harm  shall  e'er  befa'  yc. 
Worm  sunny  love  shall  licbt  oor  way — 
Oor  life  shall  pass  a'  bricht  and  gay, 
And  we  will  ever  bless  the  day — 

The  day  that  first  I  saw  ye. 
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WILLIAM     SHARP. 

WILLIAM  SHARP  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  having  been 
born  at  Garthland  Place  on  12th  September,  1855.  He  is 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  partners  of  an  old  and  respec- 
table firm  of  manufacturers  in  Paisley.  Mr.  Andrew  Brown 
commenced  business  in  Paisley  in  1753,  ^^^  in  1777  he  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Paisley  Bailies.^  His  daughter 
married  Mr.  William  Sharp,  who  came  to  Paisley  from 
Dunfermline  when  so  many  new  branches  of  industry  were 
introduced  into  our  town.  Mr.  Sharp  was  assumed  as  a 
partner,  the  name  of  the  firm  becoming,  according  to  the 
Paisley  Directory  of  1783,  **  Messrs.  Brown  &  Sharp, 
Manufacturers,  New  Street."'  The  firm  in  London  was 
designated,  in  the  London  Directory,  six  years  thereafter, 
"Brown,  Sharp,  &  Coy.,  Gauze  Weavers,  16  Bread  Street, 
London."  Their  place  of  business,  after  leaving  New 
Street,  was  for  many  years  at  No.  4  Shuttle  Street,  which 
they  afterwards  left  for  No.  166  George  Street,  where  they 
had  erected  handsome  and  commodious  premises — the  name 
of  the  firm  at  these  places  being  as  muslin  manufacturers, 
first  Brown,  Shar]),  and  Coy.,  and  afterwards  Brown,  Sharp, 
&  Tyres,  and  the  London  place  of  business  No.  18  Watling 
Street.  Mr.  William  Sharj),  son  of  William  Sharp  just 
mentioned,  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and 
t!ied  on  6th  May,  1861,  aged  73  years,  having  been  bom 
I  :i  4th  July,  1788.     He  possessed  much  ability,  along  with 


*  Ho  presided  at  the  first  public  meeting;,  held  on  iSth  April,  1786, 
for  establishing  a  (General  1  )i>]>ensar}'  for  ihe  Town  of  Paisley,  which 
had,  in  1S02,  a  IIoii>e  of  Recovery  addetl  to  it.  He  then  and  after- 
wards was  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  this  excellent  institution.  Mr. 
Andrew  Brown,  St.  George's  riacc,  P;;iNlcy,  is  now  (iSSy)  ihc  only 
descendant  alive  uf  this  philanthropic  gentleman. 
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great  affability  of  manner,  and  from  his  high  social  position, 
accompanied  with  his  candour  and  uprightness,  he  de- 
servedly secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes.  His 
family  are  now  all  dead.  The  youngest  son,  Mr.  David  G, 
Sharp,  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Brown,  Sharp,  &  Tyres,  died 
in  1876.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Brooks, 
merchant,  Glasgow,  who,  about  forty  years  ago,  resided  for 
four  years  in  Brabloch  House,  Paisley.  Their  son  William, 
the  future  poet,  and  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his 
education  at  Blair  Lodge  Academy,  Polmont,  and  aflenvards 
at  the  Univefsity  of  Glasgow.  While  at  the  University,  he 
was  a  most  diligent  and  persevering  student  of  the  classic 
tongues,  and  he  acquired  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  German  languages.  After  leaving  college,  he 
was  for  a  few  years  in  the  office  of  a  respectable  firm  of 
lawyers  in  Glasgow ;  but  his  health  not  being  good,  he  went 
to  Australia,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  period.  On 
returning  home,  he  was  engaged  in  a  Colonial  Bank  in 
London  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Fine  Art  Society. 

While  attending  the  Glasgow  University,  his  spare  hours 
were  ardently  devoted  to  the  writing  of  verse,  and  his  pro- 
ductions gave  every  evidence  that  he  possessed  the  genuine 
poetic  gift.  The  MSS.  of  these  first  effusions  were,  however, 
unfortimately  destroyed.  Before  commencing  his  literary. 
life,  he  travelled  abroad  for  a  considerable  time,  and  much 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice. 
Literature  is  now  however  his  sole  study,  and  his  efforts  in 
that  way,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  have  been  both  varied 
and  extensive.  His  earliest  works,  which  attained  great 
popularity,  were  his  "  Transcripts  from  Nature,"  "  The 
Human  Inheritance,"  and  his  "  Record  and  Study  of 
Rossetti."  Among  his  other  literary  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  memoir  of  his  friend,  the  late  Philip  Bourke, 
Marston  ;    "  The  Songs  and  Sonnets  of   Shakespeare " ; 
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"  Biographical  Study  of  Shelley";  "The  Life  of  Heine"; 
"  Earth's  Voices  " ;  "  Sospitra  " ;  "  The  Sport  of  Chance," 
in  3  vols.;  "Jack  NoeUs  Legacy";  "  Under  the  Banner  of 
St  James " ;  "  The  Secret  of  the  Seven  Fountains " ;  and 
"  Sonnets  of  this  Century."  This  last  has  passed  through 
several  editions  since  January,  1887,  and  is  now  in  its  30th 
thousand.  He  has  also  edited  "Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
Poems,"  and  the  "Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  "  Dc 
Quincey,"  and  "  Anthology  of  American  Sonnets."  He  b 
general  editor  of  the  "Canterbury  Poets'  Series,"  and  is 
literary  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  having  an  immense  circu- 
lation. It  is  by  his  "  Sonnets  of  this  Century  "  that  he  is  best 
known  in  his  capacity  as  author.  The  first  edition  of  Mr. 
Sharp's  last  volume  of  poems,  "  Romantic  Ballads,"  was  sold 
within  a  week  after  publication,  and  it  is  now  in  a  second 
edition.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly^  National 
Ranav^  Time,  Art  Jo  u  ma  I,  Ca  s sells' s  Magazine,  C/iamherss 
Journal,  Good  J  Fonts,  Harper's  Magazine,  The  Athaiaum, 
The  Academy  (for  which  he  writes  regularly),  &c.,  &c.  Mr. 
Sharp  is  only  34  years  of  age,  so  that  the  foregoing  list  of 
important  and  successful  works  fully  and  satisfactorily 
testifies  how  intensely  industrious  his  literary  career  has 
been.  Mr.  Sharp,  I  may  state  to  his  townsmen,  who  must 
be  interested  in  his  success,  is  married  to  a  cousin  of  his 
own,  and  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  b 
thus,  I  may  further  mention,  doubly  connected  with  Paisley, 
his  wife  being  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Provost  Farquhar- 
son  of  Paisley.^ 


*  Mr.  Robert  Farquharson,  of  Allarguc,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  he  came  to  Paisley, 
where  he  resided  and  carried  on  business  as  a  manufacturer.  WTicn  he 
resolved,  in  1859,  to  retire  to  his  newly- ac(|uired  estate  in  Aberdeen- 
shire,  he  was  enlcrtaincil  to  dinner  in  the  Abcrcom  Assembly  Rooms 
on  23rd  June  in  that  year.  There  were  150  gentlemen  j>rcsent.  I 
presided,  and  the  following  arc  extracts  from  my  speech  iii  prupu^ing 


WILLIAM  SHAltP. 


AUSTRALIAN      SKETCH. 
The  Stock -Driver's  RinE. 

O'er  the  range,  ami  down  ihe  gully,  across  the  rivet  bed, 
\Yc  are  riding  on  the  (racks  of  the  cattle  that  have  fled  ; 
The  mopokcs  alt  nre  laughing,  and  the  cockatoos  are  screaming, 
And  bright  amidst  the  stringy  barks  the  paroquets  are  gleaming. 
The  wattle  -  blooms  are  fragranl,  and  the  great  magnolias  fair 
Make  a  heavy  sleepy  sweetness  in  the  hazy  morning  air. 
But  the  rattle  and  the  crashing  of  our  horses'  hoofs  ring  out. 
And  the  cheery  sound  we  answer  with  our  long-repeated  shouL 

the  toast  of  Mr,  Fatquharson,  as  published  in  Ihe  newspapers  descriptive 
of  the  meeting  : — Mr.  Farquh arson's  residence  among  us,  I  said,  has 
extended  over  the  long  period  of  57  years.  In  the  Burgess  Book  of 
this  Burgh,  I  find  his  name  is  entered  as  a  burgess  ss  far  t>ack  as  the 
year  1805,  a  period  preceding  the  birth  of  the  most  of  those  who  are 
now  present.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  he  has  been 
aclively  and  extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  has  been  invariably 
recognised  and  esteemed  as  an  honourable  merchant,  and  as  an  upright 
man  in  business.  (Applause.)  In  thai  long  period  of  life,  you  may 
well  believe  that  he  has  witnessed  many  changes,  and  that  few,  if  any, 
of  those  who  started  with  him  in  the  battle  of  life  are  now  among  us. 
But  it  is  not  sltt^ether  merely  as  n  man  of  business  that  we  are  now 
met  to  give  expression  to  the  esteem  and  respect  we  have  for  our  guest. 
Although  his  time  was  much  occupied  with  business,  yet  he  well  under- 
stood the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us  all  as  Bood  members  of  society ; 
and  we  therefore  And  him  taking  an  active  and  prominent  pan  in  all  the 
local  afliiirs  of  this  town.  We  find  he  has  occupied  a  variety  of  public 
positions,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Gas  Board  of  Management,  but 
also  as  a  member  of  our  Council  and  as  a  Magistmte.  (Applause.)  He 
has  likewise  occupied  the  important  and  honourable  position  of  Provost 


and  Chief  Magistrate — a  situation  which  I  am  now  privileged  li 
In  the  prosperity  of  our  charitable  institutions,  he  has  alHi,  th 
long  and  ousy  life,  taken  a  deep  and  decided  interest,  and  they  have 


been  largely  benefited  by  his  attention.  (Cheers.)  But  I  need  not 
]iarticularise  all  the  public  departments  in  which  he  has  taken  a  share 
in  (he  management,  for  in  point  of  fact  he  has  been  in  Ihem  all,  and 
borne  more  than  his  fiill  share  of  the  labour  connected  with  their 
superintendence.  The  important  oliices  which  he  filled  entailed  upon 
him  necessarily  at  times  much  labour  and  responsibility.  In  t8i6,  when 
Ihe  trade  of  this  locality  was  |>aralyzed,  and  when  hundreds  of  decent, 
well-behaved  working-men  were  reduced  to  want  and  poverty,  it  was 
through  the  able  efforts  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Karquharson,  and  those 
with  whiBi  he  was  associated,  that  their  sufferings  were  alleviated. 
(Cheers.)     When  that  trying  period  was  got  over,  Ihe  working- classes. 
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Coo-ce-coo-ee-eee  !  Coo-ee-coo-eec  !  Coo-ee  !  Coo-ee  ! 
"  Damnation  Dick,"  he  hears  us,  and  he  shrills  back  Whoo-ec-< 
"  Damnation  Dick,"  the  prince  of  native  trackers  thus  we  call. 
From  the  ^I'ay  he  swigs  his  liquor  and  the  oaths  that  he  can  squall. 

Thro'  more  ranges,  thro'  more  gullies,  down  sun-scorched  gxanite  wajs, 
We  go  crashing,  slipping,  thundering,  in  our  joyous  morning  race, 
And  the  drowsy  possums  shnek,  and  o*er  each  dried -up  creek 
The  wallaroos  run  scuttling  as  if  playing  hide-and-seek. 


with  others  of  the  inhabitants,  prompted  by  a  just  sense  of  gratitude, 
presented  Mr.  Farquharson  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable 
services  which  he  rendered  them  in  their  hour  of  need  and  distress. 
(Applause.)  While  exerting  himself  as  a  civilian  in  the  several  ways 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  other  claims  that 
were  made  upon  his  time.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  Corjis  of  Renfrewshire,  and  held  an  important  post  therein,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  efficient  and  distinguished  officer.  (Cheers.)  For 
more  than  half-a-century  our  guest  has  therefore,  in  this  our  good  town, 
acted  a  praiseworthy  part,  and  wc  now  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
existing  links  that  unite  the  past  with  the  present  generation ;  and  we 
are  met  this  day  to  express  thus  publicly  our  warm  admiration,  not  only 
of  his  conduct  as  a  public  and  j)atriotic  citizen,  but  also  our  high 
admiration  of  him  as  a  man  in  the  social  relation:*  of  life.  (Loud 
cheers.)  With  a  candid  open  mind,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with 
generosity,  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  advice  and  his  assistance  to  all 
who  applied  to  him.  Many  are  the  i)crsons,  both  old  and  young,  who 
without  any  friends  or  relations  to  assist  them,  have,  through  his  recom- 
mendation and  assistance,  been  advanced  and  promoted  in  their  position 
in  life,  and  have  had  their  worldly  circumstances  and  comforts  gready 
improved.  (Loud  applause.)  1  know  of  no  more  honourable  position 
that  a  man  in  thi.s  world  can  be  placed  in  than  that,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
career  of  public  usefulness,  he  should  merit  anil  receive  the  public 
approbation  of  his  townsmen.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  reganl  the  position  of 
our  guest  this  day  as  an  incentive  to  all  of  us  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
(Cheers.)  Our  guest,  as  you  know,  is  now  about  to  leave  us  to  return 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  there  to  spend  the  remainder  T)f  his  da\*s. 
Gentlemen,  in  your  name  and  in  my  own,  and  I  may  also  say  in  behalf 
of  every  meml)er  of  the  community,  I  have  to  assure  him  that  in  leaving 
us  he  carries  along  with  him  our  best  vvi.slies  and  our  warmest  solicitude 
for  his  future  comfort  and  happiness  —  (cheers) — and  our  fervent  aspira- 
tions that  he  and  his  esteemed  partner  in  life  may  be  long  spared  to 
enjoy  the  bounties  which  fortune  has  favoured  them  with  in  their  new 
home  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  delightful  scenery  of  Aberdeenshire. 
(Loud  cheers.) — The  toast  of  Mr.  Fanjuharson's  health  was  rcccivcil  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  when  the  cheering  had  subsided  he 
made  a  most  feeling  reply.  • 
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And  lilie  iron  striking  iron  do  our  horses'  hoofs  loud  ring. 

As  down  the  barren  granite  slopes  we  leap,  and  slide,  and  spring ; 

Then  one  range  further  only,  and  we  each  a  momenl  rein 

Onr  steaming  steeds,  as  wiile  before  us  stretches  out  the  grassy  plain. 

And  "  Damnation  Dick  "  comes  running  like  a  human  kangaroo. 

And  he  eric*  "The  herd  liave  bolted  to  the  creek  of  Waharoo." 

So  wc  swing  across  the  desert,  and  for  miles  and  miles  we  go, 

Till  men  and  horses  pant  athirst  i'  the  fierce  sun's  fiery  glow. 

And  at  last  across  the  plains,  where  the  kangaroos  fly  leaping. 

And  the  startled  emus  in  their  flight  go  circularly  sweeping, 

We  see  the  trees  that  hide  the  spring  of  Waharoo,  and  there 

The  cattle  all  are  standing  stilt — the  bulls  with  a  fierce  stare. 

Then  off  to  right  goes  Harry  on  his  sorel,  "  Pretty  Jane," 

And  to  the  left  on  "Thunderbolt  "  Tom  scours  across  the  plain. 

And  Jim  and  I  well 'mounted,  and  on  foot  "Damnation  Dick," 

So  straight  for  Waharoo,  and  our  slock  whips  Ring  and  flick. 

Ho  '.  there  goes  old  "  Blackbcetle,"  the  patriarch  of  the  herd, 

llis  doughty  courage  vanish'd  when  Tom's  long  leash  cracked  and  whines!. 

And  after  him  the  whole  lot  flee  and  homeward  headlong  dash — 

^Yhal  bellowing  flight  and  thunder  of  hoofs  as  thro'  the  scrub  we  crash  '. 

Back  through  the  gum-tree  gullies,  and  over  the  river-bed. 

And  past  the  sassafras  ranges,  where  over  at  dawn  we  sped, 

With  thnndrous  noise  and  shouting  the  drivers  and  driven  flee  — 

And  this  nas  the  race  that  was  raced  by  Tom,  Jim,  Harry,  and  me  I 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK. 


High  up  in  azure  heaven 

I  sing  a  magic  song. 
And  trill  the  wild  notes  sweetly 

In  rapture  loud  and  long. 
0  joy  of  .tiure  heaven, 

Of  white  clouds  as  they  pass, 
O  joy  of  sweet  flow'rs  blooming 

Down  in  the  cool  green  grass  ! 
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O  joy  of  winds  that  bear  me, 

0  burst  of  song  made  free, 
A  fount  of  songtide  spraying 

In  a  purple  sea  ! 

O  rapture  of  sweet  music — 

Too  sweet,  too  glad,  too  dear- 
What  mystery,  what  wonder, 

1  see  and  hear  ! 

O  joy  of  perfect  singing, 
O  joy  of  life  made  free  ! 

O  world  -joy,  springing,  ringing, 
Joy,  joy,  alone  I  see  ! 


MORNING   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

A  trackless  forest  all  around 

Of  lofty  gums,  that  from  the  ground 

As  saplings  sprang  in  ages  past ; 

The  short  sweet  twilight  fadeth  fast, 

And  from  the  forest  depths  I  hear 

The  locust's  whirring  noise,  the  clear 

Soft  magpie  song,  the  sudden  scream 

Where  cockatoos  like  white  ghosts  gleam 

Among  the  melancholy  boughs, 

The  wild -dogs  bark  from  where  there  browse 

Stray  herd  of  kangaroos,  the  cry 

Of  something  death -struck.     As  I  lie 

And  listen  to  these  sounds,  I  see 

Long  moonbeams  pierce  a  lofty  tree, 

Like  random  lances  thrust  to  kill 

Some  fiend  who  baffles  all  their  skill ; 

And  even,  as  with  sleepy  eyes 

I  watch,  the  full  moon  through  the  skies 

Sails  with  a  seeming  raovck-ss  motion  — 

A  globe  of  fire  in  a  purple  ocean. 
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MORNING  FROM  lONA. 

Here,  where  in  dim,  forgotten  days 

A  savage  people  chanted  lays 

To  long-since  perished  gods,  I  stand  ; 

The  sea  breaks  in,  runs  up  the  sand, 

Retreats  as  wiih  a  tong-drawn  sigh. 

Sweeps  in  again  ;  again  leaves  dry 

The  ancient  beach,  so  old  and  yel 

So  new,  ihal  as  the  strong  tides  fret 

The  island  tiarrlers  in  their  flow 

The  ebb-hours  of  each  day  can  know 

A  surface  change.     The  day  is  dead. 

The  sun  is  set,  and  overhead 

The  white  north  stars  shine  keen  and  bright ; 

The  wind  upon  the  sea  is  light. 

And  just  enough  to  stir  the  deep 

Wilh  phosphorescent  gleams,  and  sweep 

The  spray  from  salt  waves  as  they  rise ; 

And  yonder  light— is 't  from  the  skies? 

Some  meteor  strange,  a  burning  star — 

Or  is't  a  lamp  upon  a  spar 

Of  vessel  undescricd?    It  gleams 

And  rises  slowly,  till  it  seems 

A  burning  isle,  an  angel-throne 

Reset  on  earth,  a  mountain-cone 

Of  gold  new-risen  from  sea  caves — 

Until  at  last  above  the  waves. 

Salt  with  Atlantic  brine,  it  swims 

A  silver  crescent.     Now  no  hymns 

In  the  wild  Runic  speech  are  heard— 

No  chant,  no  sacrificial  word  ; 

But  only  moans  the  weary  sea. 

And  only  the  cold  wind  sings  free ; 

And  where  the  Runic  temples  stoo<l. 

The  liat  flies  and  ihe  owl  dolh  brood. 
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SIGH  OF  THE  MISTS. 

We  haunt  the  marge  of  streams, 
And  where  the  bittern  booms 
*Mid  twilight  marish  glooms, 

And  where  the  curlew  screams. 

Above  dim  low-lying  fields 
We  drift  with  motions  slow  ; 
Or  trailing  swift  we  go 

Where  the  pine- forest  )nelds 

Before  the  tempest's  force  ; 
And  hang  in  vapoury  drifts, 
Or  trail  in  ghostly  rifts 

Amongst  the  boughs  all  hoarse 

With  windy  tumult  wild  ; 

Like  ghosts — wan,  dismal,  grey- 
We  haunt  the  dreary  way 

Where  barren  rocks  are  piled. 

'Mid  valleys  dark  and  dim, 
We  brood  in  sunless  dells  ; 
We  weave  our  dreamy  spells 

Round  ancient  castles  grim. 


THE  HYMN  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

Upon  a  sheer-sloped  mountain  height 
My  eyry  is  ;  from  thence  my  sight 
Looks  down  o'er  the  wide  lands  below  ; 
I  watch  the  unld  winds  swoop  and  blow 
In  savage  violence — but  here 
They  howl  in  vain  ;  1  have  no  fear. 
Who  am  the  lord  of  thi.s  high  sphere. 

At  sunrise  on  this  peak  I  stand, 
And  watch  the  glory  flood  the  land  ; 
And  then  on  mighty  wings  I  speed 
Far  hence  for  lowland  prey,  to  feet! 
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My  clamorous  young— though  when  nighl  falls 

Still  echo  loud  their  fledgling  calls 

About  these  gloom/  mounlatn  waits. 

I  wuch  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  sea 

And  inland  sail  mysteriously, 

A  globe  of  silver  fire  on  high  ; 

Then  pulse  the  planets  in  the  sky, 

And  flash  the  stars,  and  meteors  stream  ; 

And  then  I  drowse,  to  wake  with  dream 

Of  prey,  and  through  the  stillness  scream. 


THE  WEIRD  OF  MICHAEL  SCOTT. 


Across  the  Haunted  Brae  he  fled, 

And  moclt'd  and  jeer'd  the  shuddering  dead ; 

Wan  white  the  horse  that  he  bestrode. 
The  fire'flaughts  stricken  as  it  sped 

Flashed  through  the  black  mirk  of  the  road. 

And  ever  as  the  race  he  ran, 

A  shade  pursued  the  fleeing  man, 

A  while  and  ghastly  shade  it  was — 
Like  saut  sea-spray  across  wet  san'. 

Or  wind  abune  the  moonlit  grass. 

Down,  down  the  Haunted  Brae,  and  past 
The  verge  of  precipices  vast 

And  eyiies  where  the  ospreys  screech  ; 
By  great  pines  swaying  in  the  blast. 

Through  woods  of  moaning  larch  ani  beech ; 
On  on,  by  moorland,  glen,  and  stream. 
Fast  lonely  lochs  where  mallards  dream, 

Pa-st  marsh-lands  wbere  no  sound  is  heard. 
The  rider  and  his  white  horse  gleam, 

And,  aye  behind,  (hal  dreadful  third. 
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Athwart  the  wan  bleak  moonlit  waste, 
With  staring  eyes,  in  frantic  haste, 

With  thin  locks  back-blown  by  the  wind, 
A  grey,  gaunt,  haggard  figure  raced 

And  moaned  the  thing  that  sped  behind. 

It  followed  him  afar  or  near, 

In  wrath  he  curs'd  ;  he  shrieked  in  fear, 

But  ever  more  it  followed  him  ; 
Oft  times  he*d  stop,  and  turn  and  peer 

To  front  the  following  phantom  grim. 

Naught  could  he  see ;  in  vain  he*d  list 
For  wing-like  sound,  or  feet  that  hissed 

Like  wind-blown  snow  upon  the  ice  ; 
The  grey  thing  vanished  like  a  mist. 

Or  like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice. 


Come  forth,  May  Margaret,  come,  my  heart, 
For  thou  and  I  nae  mair  sail  part  — 

Come  forth,  I  bid  ;  though  Christ  himsel*. 
My  bitter  love  should  strive  to  thwart, 

For  I  have  a'  the  powers  o'  hell  ! 

What  was  the  white  wan  thing  that  came 
And  lean'd  from  out  the  window-frame. 

And  waved  wild  arms  against  the  sky  ? 
What  was  the  hollow  echoing  name  ? 

What  was  the  thin  despairing  crj'  ? 

Adown  the  long  and  dusky  stair, 

And  through  the  courtyard  bleak  and  bare. 

Anil  pa<t  the  gate,  and  out  upon 
The  whi^lling.  miuning,  mitinij^hl  air — 

What  is*t  thAt  Michael  Scott  has  won? 

Across  the  mail  it  ^ecm>  to  flee, 
1 1  vne;.'d<  acro>"i  the  wir.ilv  Ica, 

A:ul  lhrv^;:^h  iho  ruir.M  abbey  arch  ; 
Now  like  .\  mi>t  all  \v.;vorini;'y 

It  >t.anvU  Inrncath  a  lonelv  larch. 
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But  as  a  whirling  drift  of  snow. 
Or  flying  roam  the  &ca  wind^  blow. 

Or  smoke  swepl  ihin  before  a  gale. 
It  flew  across  the  «-aste— and  oh, 

'Twas  Margaret's  voice  in  that  long  wail ! 

Was  that  a  heron  in  its  flight  ? 

Was  that  a  mere-mist,  wan  and  white  ? 

What  thing  from  lonely  kirkyaid  grave? 
Forlorn  it  trails  athwart  the  night 

With  arms  that  writhe,  and  wring,  and  wave  ! 
Deep  down  within  the  mere  it  sank, 
Among  the  slimy  reeds  and  rank. 

And  all  the  leagues-long  loch  was  bare- 
One  vast,  grey,  moonlit,  lifctoss  blank 

Beneath  a  silent  waste  of  air. 

At  times  he  watched  the  white  clouds  sail 
Acroas  the  wastes  of  azure  pale  ; 

Or  oft  would  haunt  some  moorland  pool 
Fringed  round  with  thyme  and  fragrant  gale, 

And  candy-tuAs  of  snow-white  wool. 

He  watched  the  kestrel  wheel  and  sweep. 
He  walcheU  the  dun  fox  glide  and  creep. 

He  heard  (he  whaup's  long-echoing  call, 
Walched  in  the  stream  the  brown  trout  leap. 

And  the  grilse  spring  up  the  waterfall. 
Along  the  slopes  the  grouse-cock  whirred ; 
The  grey-blue  heron  scarcely  stirred 

Amid  the  mossed -grey  lam -side  stones  ; 
The  bums  guig-gurgled  through  the  yird 

Their  sweet,  clear  bubbling  undertones 


ROBERT   COCH  RAN  E. 

ROBERT  COCHRANE,  son  of  James  Cochrane,  h. 

and  sign  painter,  was  bom  in  Paisley,  on  loth  Decern 
1854.  When  Robert  was  two  and  a-half  years  old,  his  fa 
died,  and  when  five  years  old  his  mother  died.  The  fu 
poet  received  his  education  at  the  John  Neilson  Institm 
which  he  left  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  worl 
the  turning  shop  of  Messrs.  Clark,  Seedhills.  He  afterwa 
in  an  industrious  and  sober  manner,  earned  his  livelihoo 
several  ways;  and,  latterly  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  J.  i 
Coats,  where  he  was  for  about  seven  years,  acting  as  v 
is  technically  known  as  a  tL^nter.  He  first  wooed  the  n 
when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  effusi 
which  were  numerous,  have  frequently  appeared  in  the  1 
newspapers,  and  many  of  them,  1  think,  possess  consi 
able  merit.  He  was  desirotis  to  have  his  poetical  pi 
collected  and  published  in  a  seyiarate  voU:me,  but  was  aJ 
that  Ihe  work  might  not  be  bought  by  the  public,  and 
he  thereby  might  suffer  pecuniary  loss. 

Mr.  Robert  Cochrane  did  not  possess  a  robust  cons 
tion.  After  a  short  illness,  during  his  weak  state  of  he; 
he  died  on  13th  Ajiril,  1888,  aged  34  years.  Those  atti 
ing  his  funeral  met  in  MaNwelton  Si-hool-rooni,  and 
services  were  conducted  by  Ruv.  Ur.  Hutton.  His 
mains,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  comp 
of  mourners,  were  conveyed  to  the  Canal  Street  Uurj 
ground.  I  knew  him  a  little  ;  and  shortly  before  his  di 
I  had  his  portrait  taken  by  Mr.  William  Drown,  phoii'grai 
artist.  The  writings  of  this  gifted  and  unassuming  soi 
song,  which  appeared  in  the  public  press,  and  were  al» 
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subscribed  "R.  Cochrane"  or  "Robin,  Max welton,"  warrant 
his  name  being  preserved  in  a  respeclable  position  among 
the  numerous  bards  of  the  town  of  Paisley,  He  left  a 
widow  and  five  children  to  lament  their  loss. 

MV  SWEETHEART. 

I  h.-ive  ft  little  sweetheart- 
Such  a  charming,  pretty  thing! — 
Whose  love  I  really  would  not  give 

To  be  a  prince  or  king ; 
And  I  love  her  with  a  passion 

Tliat  I  know  will  never  die 
While  life  streams  warm  within  my  breast 

And  glisten  in  my  eye. 
O  sweet  it  is  to  wander 

With  my  sweetheart  by  my  side. 
By  the  prattling  woodland  streamlet. 

In  the  dusky  eventide. 
And  listen  lo  the  artless  tale 

Of  love  she  has  to  tell, 
That  makes  my  heart  with  happiness 

Wiihin  my  bosom  swell. 
And  I  deem  her  not  immodest, 

Though  you  may  think  she  is. 
When  on  my  breast  her  head  she  lays. 

And  sweetly  asks  a  kiss ; 
And  then  there  steals  a  languor 


My  sweetheart  loves  the  sunshine. 

And  she  loves  the  meadows  green, 
Where  daisy  eyes  in  myriads 

Look  up  with  starry  sheen  i 
And  she  loves  the  woodland  song-birds, 

And  Ihc  woodland- pa inleil  flowers, 
And  loves  to  see  ihcm  gemmed  with  drops 

Of  ciyslal  slunmer  showers. 
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My  sweetheart  is  a  beauty, 

For  her  cheeks  are  like  the  rose ; 
And  when  she  smiles,  her  dimpled  mouth 

The  whitest  teeth  disclose ; 
And  her  form  it  is  so  dainty, 

And  so  fairy -like  ^"ithal, 
I  sometimes  think  she*s  not  a  thing 

Of  earthly  mould  at  all. 

I  have  a  little  sweetheart — 

Such  a  pretty,  warbling  thing ! — 
Whose  love  I  really  would  not  give 

To  be  a  prince  or  king ; 
And  they  call  her  little  Annie, 

And  *tis  three  years  since  she  came 
From  baby  land  ;  and,  would  you  know. 

She  says  '*  Da  Da's  "  my  name. 


O  DYING  YEAR  ! 

Where  are  the  loveti  ones  dear, 

Who  merrily  laughed  and  sung 
At  thy  birth,  O  dying  year  ! 

W^hen  bells  were  joyfully  rung? 
Whereat  sadly  we  ponder. 

And  drop  a  silent  tear, 
For  we  know  in  the  churchyard  yonder 

Sleep  now  those  loved  ones  dear. 

There,  O  dying  year  ! 

They  rest  who  sang  with  mirth, 
And  filled  our  homes  wilh  cheer 

When  bells  proclaimed  thy  birth. 
There,  where  winds  are  sighing 

With  a  weird  and  hollow  sound, 
Those  loved  ones  low  are  lying 

Bencalh  the  bleak,  bare  ground. 

When  the  days  were  growing  dreary — 
When  thy  summer's  reign  was  o'er — 

To  the  silent  land  so  weary 
Those  loved  ones  went  before. 
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When  ihe  leaves  were  ihickly  falling, 

In  thy  aulumri  brown  and  sere, 
Death  cime  softly  calling 

On  many  a  loved  one  dear. 
And  where  are  [he  many  pleasures 

Thai  cime  lo  sooth  our  pain, 
Wiih  the  days  that  were  the  Ireiisures 

Of  thy  ivild  and  chequered  reign  ? 
Alas,  O  dying  year ! 

Thy  early  joys  have  flown  ; 
Like  early  friendships  dear. 

They  faded  one  by  one. 

Farewell,  O  dying  year  1 

Old  Time  must  ceaseless  fly  ; 
Farewell !  thy  end  is  near, 

Thy  closing  hour  is  nigh. 
When  you  join  (he  bygone  years. 

No  traces  leave  behind 
Of  Ihe  hardships,  wrongs,  and  tears. 

You  brought  to  humankind. 


MV  DARLINGS  THREE. 
In  the  churchyard  grey  and  chill, 
Wrapt  in  shadow,  weird  and  still, 
tree  from  discord,  sin,  and  strife, 
That  follow  in  the  march  of  life. 
Lie  to-day  ray  darlings  three, 
'Nealh  one  solemn  cypress  tree — 
Baby  Jack,  with  clear  blue  eyes. 
Like  specks  of  light  from  Paradise, 
And  small,  round  head,  thai  could  not  shi 
One  curl,  but  juit  a  yellow  glow. 
Like  sprinkled  grains  of  golden  sand 
Gathered  from  the  angel  strand  ; 

Little  Maggie,  shy  and  fair. 
With  the  blossoms  in  her  hair, 
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And  the  rosebuds  on  her  cheeks, 
Laughing  in  her  joyous  freaks, 
In  the  rapture  of  her  childhood, 
Over  meadow  and  through  wildwood 
Wandering,  garlanded  with  flowers. 
In  the  noon*s  sun -glamoured  hours. 
Till  one  day  when  flowers  fade, 
She  weary  grew,  and  laid  her  head 
Quietly  on  the  Saviour's  breast 
In  a  sweet  and  tranquil  rest ; 

And  last  of  all,*  not  long  ago, 

Beneath  a  fever's  withering  glow. 

Sweet  Annie,  scarcely  three  years  old. 

With  form  the  fairest  to  behold. 

Calm  and  peaceful,  breathed  away 

The  last  breath  of  her  child -life  gay, 

Just  when  her  eyes  and  smiles  seemed  brightest. 

And  her  gleeful  laughter  lightest ; 

Just  when  her  kisses  seemed  the  sweetest. 

And  our  joy  in  her  seemed  deepest. 

But  we  knew,  though  all  was  o'er, 

She  was  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

When  the  room  is  still  at  night. 

In  the  lamp's  uncertain  light. 

Angel  spirits,  white  as  snow. 

Near  me  softly  come  and  go  ; 

And  in  my  dreams  I  often  see. 

In  shimmering  robes,  my  darlings  three — 

Baby  Jack  and  Maggie  fair, 

And  little  Annie,  sweet  and  dear, 

Watching  with  their  angel  eyes 

At  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

I  know  they  wait  and  watch  for  me 

Beyond  the  skies,  my  darlings  three. 
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IN  PENSIVE  MOOD  I  LOVE  TO  STRAY. 
(IVritllH  in  Summrr.) 

In  pensive  mood  I  love  lo  stray. 

In  the  ev'mng  cool  and  sweel. 
Where  softly  on  iis  flow'ry  way 

The  streamlet  murmurs  at  my  feet ; 
And  where  the  lark,  on  weary  w[ng. 

From  his  lofty  azure  Htght, 
Sinks  (o  rest  where  daisies  spring, 

Through  the  peaceful  summer  night. 
In  pensive  mood  I  love  to  stray, 

Far  from  scenes  of  wild  turmoil, 
When  hath  pass'd  the  weary  day, 

With  its  hours  of  constant  toil ; 
In  sylvan  haunts  where  folding  flow'rs 

Sweetly  sceni  the  evening  gale, 
And  lovers,  hid  in  leafy  bow'rs, 

Breathe  unheard  love's  tender  tale. 
In  [lensivc  mood  I  love  to  stray 

Through  shaily  wood  and  flow'ry  dell. 
At  the  welcome  close  of  day. 

Where  little  teath'ry  warblers  dwell ; 
There,  far  from  city  haunts  of  sin. 

Where  sinful  men  their  passions  please, 
With  thoughts  that  rise  serene  within 

I  pass  away  my  hours  of  ease. 


I'LL  KISS  THEE  WHILE  SLEEPING. 

Ill  kiss  thee  while  sleeping, 

My  little  lirst-bum  j 
While  softly  reposes 

Thy  light  tender  form. 
While  the  night-shades  are  creeping 

Across  ihy  white  brow, 
I'll  kiis  Ihee — true  emblem 

Of  innocence  thou ! 
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ni  kiss  thee  and  bless  thee 

In  sleep's  downy  fold, 
My  little  first-born 

With  the  curls  of  gold. 
May  bright  dreams  all  blissful 

Enchant  thee,  I  pray, 
Till  the  shadows  nocturnal 

With  mom  fly  away. 

That  smile  on  thy  lips, 

How  heavenly  it  seems  ! 
O  how  wondrous  must  be 

Thy  fairyland  dreams ! 
Ah  !  sweet  little  dreamer, 

So  tranquil  to  see. 
Could  I  but  predict 

What  thy  future  will  be  ! 


MIN'  THE  BAIRNS. 

A   HAMELY  APPEAL   FOR   THE   FREE   BREAKFAST   MISSION. 

Min'  the  bairns  whate'er  ye  dac, 

Thac  days  sae  cauld  an'  dreary,  O  ; 
An'  gie  a  steek  o'  claes  wha  hae 

To  deed  ilk  shiverin'  dearie,  O. 
It's  unco  hard  to  thole  the  sicht 

O'  bairns  sae  thin  an'  raggit,  O, 
Wanderin'  whiles  frae  morn  till  nicht, 

Wi'  feet  sae  red  an'  hackit,  O. 

Min'  the  bairns,  ye  gentle  folk. 

An'  act  baith  kin'  an'  wisely,  O, 
In  giein*  whiles  a  wee  bit  frock 

To  hap  some  puir  l>airn  nicely,  O. 
Their  tender  forms  are  hardly  fit 

To  Stan'  the  blast,  sae  bitter,  O, 
That  gars  big  folk  frae  hcid  to  fit. 

Though  clad  in  braidclaith,  chittcr,  O. 
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Min'  the  haims,  the  pair  we«  bainis. 

Ilk  lassie  id'  wee  chappie,  O  ; 
The  heart  is  guid  an'  true  that  j'eams 

To  see  thetn  nann  an'  happy,  O. 
Auld  Johnny  Frost  theit  liny  taes 

The  noo  is  lieenly  nippin',  O, 
An'  through  the  nide  chinks  b  their  class 

Wi'  freeiin'  breath  is  slippin',  O. 
Min'  the  baims,  the  baimies  sweet, 

Wha's  hames  are  cauld  an'  cheerless,  O  ; 
An'  wi'  Ihe  warmth  o'  neel-shod  feet 

Keep  their  e'en  aye  tearless,  O. 
They  maun  hae  parritch,  brose,  or  bread. 

Wee  sisters  an'  wee  brithers,  O  ; 
They  maun  be  cled,  they  maun  be  fed. 

The  future  dads  an'  milhers,  O. 
Min'  the  hungry  baimies  weel, 

Wha's  failheri  arena  loilin',  O  ; 
An'  set  wi'  flowin'  pocks  o'  meal 

Their  parritch  pats  a-boilin',  O. 
O  min'  the  bairns  whale'er  ye  dae, 

Thae  days  sac  cauld  an'  dreary,  O  ; 
An'  gie  a  steek  o'  clacs  wha  hae 

To  deed  ilk  shiverin'  dearie,  O. 
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WILLIAM  CASSELLS  O'NEILL  was  bom  at  Carluke 
in  August,  1854.  He  came  to  Paisley  and  learned  the 
trade  of  an  ironmoulder.  He  was  married  to  a  Paisley  giri 
in  December,  1874.  Unfortunately,  he  had  an  attack  of 
bronchitis  ;  and  although  every  eflfort  was  made  to  have  it 
removed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  insidious  trouble  became 
chronic.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  muse,  and  the  earlier  pieces 
of  his  poetry  were  sent  to  the  newspapers  for  publication. ' 
But  in  1884  he  had  his  poetical  pieces  published  in  a  col- 
lected form.  This  volume  consists  of  112  pages,  and  he 
states  in  the  preface  (dated  4  Galloway  Street,  Paisley, 
April,  1884)  that  these  poetical  effusions  .were  the  "means 
of  beguiling  very  many  weary  hours,  for  they  have  all  been 
written  during  short  intervals  of  relief  from  a  most  painful 
and  harassing  chronic  disease,  viz. — bronchitic  asthma,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  inability  to  work,  and  consequent  honest 
poverty."  Mr.  O'Neill  was  a  well-behaved  young  man,  and 
worthy  of  every  attention.  His  poetry,  which  was  of  a  high 
moral  character,  possesses  much  other  merit.  He  some- 
times called  on  me,  and  in  that  way  I  came  to  understand 
thoroughly  many  things  relating  to  his  circumstances,  and 
the  distressing  nature  of  his  health. 

In  1888,  Mr.  O'Neill  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  search 
of  better  health,  which  he  never  obtained.  In  the  Brisbane 
Telegraphy  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  singularly  able, 
beautiful,  and  touching  verses  relating  to  Paisley's  surround- 
ings and  the  country  he  had  left,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Farewell  to  Scotland,"  which  will  be  found  in  the  speci- 
mens I  give  of  his  poetry.      Mr.  W.  C.  O'Neill  died  in 
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Tovwoomba  Hospital,  Tovwoomba,  Queensland,   on  6th 
August,  1889. 

EIGHT  YEARS  AGO. 

Eight  years  have  come  and  gone,  wife. 

Of  Time's  remorseless  flow, 
Since  you  ind  I,  with  beating  hearts. 

Did  to  the  altai  go. 


With  never  cloud  of  woe. 
But,  ih  !  we've  learned  another  creed, 

And  more  of  wisdom  know. 
For  shadows  grim  ttave  crossed  our  path 

Since  eight  short  years  ago. 

O !  wisely  Ls  our  life's  way  hid, 

That  troubles  may  not  show, 
Else  man  in  alt  his  frailty 

Would  surely  shrink  to  go. 
Aroimd  our  ingle  cheerily 

Three  bairns  trot  to  and  fro 
Who  have  lieen  sunshine  (o  our  home 

These  few  short  years  ago. 

But  one,  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

O'er  him  the  daisies  blow  ; 
God  called  him  to  a  brighter  home. 

Aye,  just  one  year  ago. 
Ye  powers  above,  of  light  and  love, 

That  all  our  sorrows  know. 
Through  all  our  dark  vicissitudes 

That  was  the  saddest  blow. 

Yet  hand  in  liand,  'neath  Heaven's  care 
And  will,  we'll  bend  us  low. 

And  aye  renew  our  hlial  voas 
Of  eight  short  years  ago. 
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WINTER  SUNSET. 

I  saw  last  night,  with  raptured  eye, 
The  sun  illume  the  wintry  sky ; 
To  watch  the  shades  of  colour  there, 
I  bearded  long  the  chilly  air. 
The  sea  of  crimson  -  purpled  hue, 
The  clouds  like  islands  floating  through. 
All  adverse  shades  so  blent  in  one — 
I  knew  not  where  they  had  begun. 
The  cottage  outlined  bold  and  black 
Against  the  amber  at  its  back, 
The  trees  around  it  on  the  hill, 
Their  netted  branches  dark  and  still — 
All  were  reflected  on  the  pool 
In  shimmering  rays  so  beautiful. 
I  fain  would  tell  it  as  I  saw, 
But  words  a  feeble  picture  draw  ; 
I  can  but  sketch,  the  powers  defy 
To  paint  the  splendour  of  the  sky. 
One  star  faint  glimmered  in  the  west, 
Sweet  herald  of  the  hour  of  rest ; 
The  amber  slowly  dipped  to  red, 
The  sombre  wings  of  night  were  spread  ; 
And,  gleaming  from  the  visor's  bars 
Of  heaven,  shone  a  million  stars, 
Serene  and  calm  as  when  the  earth 
From  chaos  had  its  mighty  birth — 
They  seemed  to  beckon  me  above, 
And  whisper  words  of  peace  and  love. 


THE   DEWY   DELL. 

Gleniffcr  !  Gleniffer  !  thy  name  hath  a  thrill 
As  sweet  as  the  rhythm  of  thy  ain  mountain  rill  ; 
Thy  hawthorn's  pure  blossom,  thy  gay  tasscl'd  broom. 
How  dear  were  they  a'  tae  the  bard  o'  the  loom  ! 
Methinks  o'er  thy  green  groves  a  fairy  voice  fell 
From  each  measure  of  song  which  he  woke  in  thy  dell. 
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The  bnrn  that  ' '  jouks  "  clearly  thy  mossy  banks  by, 

Lik«  the  gllntin'  o'  love  in  a  maiden's  brown  eye. 

How  gaily  it  gushes  whaur  siller  birks  bring 

Their  shade  owre  the  locks  whaur  the  green  brackens  cling  ; 

The  mavis,  tight -heaned,  re-echoes  its  strain, 

Till  UleniFTer  rings  blithely  again  and  again. 

Glenilfer  !  Gleniffer  !  thy  name  hath  a  thrill 

As  sweet  as  the  rhythm  o'  thy  ain  mounlain  rill ; 

The  blackie  at  evening  that's  heard  in  the  thorn. 

The  laverock  that  sings  to  the  rosy-flushed  mom. 

The  giey-linlie's  sang  frae  the  whin's  gowden  brake. 

The  notes,  aft  repeated,  the  shilfa  can  wake ; 

Nac  dearer  are  these  than  the  echoes  that  till 

Glenifler,  made  vocal  by  thee,  Tannahill '. 


FAREWELL   TO    SCOTLAND. 
Farewell,  dear  land,  the  hour  draws  nigh 

That  bids  me  wander  far  from  thee  ; 
Our  barque  waits  but  (he  rising  tide. 

To  bear  us  onward  to  the  seo- 
Adien  !  fair  city  of  the  wesl^ 

St.  Mungo's  city,  great  and  free  ; 
Dim  fade  thy  spires,  hut  in  this  breast 

We'll  mind  them  till  the  day  we  dee. 
Yon  neebour  burgh'  hid  from  view. 

Long  fostered  by  St.  Mirren's  care. 
Whose  orchards,  by  the  banks  of  Cart, 

Rang  with  bis  convent's  betl  of  prayer. 
Fields,  hallowed  by  the  power  of  song. 

Crow  doubly  dear  across  the  sea  ; 
Sweet  Tannahill,  in  Austral's  bowers. 

We'll  sing  thy  praises  till  we  dee. 
Tho'  southward  borne  by  Clulha's  stream. 

We  love  thy  flowery  braes  so  fair, 
For  youthful  love's  first  sacred  shrine 

Oft  found  us  eager  pilgrims  there. 

'  Paisley. 
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All,  all  wje  love  abideth  near 

GlenifTer  Braes  and  Craigielea  ; 
Wife,  bairns,  and  couthy,  kindly  friends, 

Forget  them  ?  never  till  we  dee. 

Adieu,  adieu  !  beloved  stream. 

Swift  o'er  thy  wave  our  barque  does  glide  ; 
No  more  by  Lanark's  fertile  knowes 

Shall  we  behold  thee,  crystal  Clyde  ; 
No  more  survey  thy  roaring  falls. 

By  Nethan  stray,  or  Garthland  Lee. 
Vales  Wallace  trod,  shall  we  forget  ? 

No,  never  till  the  day  we  dee. 

Yon  village  by  the  moor's  lone  edge. 

Where  guileless  fled  youth's  morning  hours  ; 
Made  sacred  by  a  mother's  love, 

Life's  path  seemed  sweet  with  wildwood  flowers. 
The  bum,  the  pool,  the  miller's  dam, 

The  laird's  green  walk,  the  bluebell  lea — 
The  sunny  scenes  of  youth  forget  ? 

Oh,  never  till  the  day  we  dee. 

A  sacred  pile,  yon  ancient  kirk. 

The  remnant  of  old  covenant  days. 
Where  voice  and  heart  alone  were  blent 

To  sing  the  great  Jehovah's  praise. 
The  auld  kirkyaird  upon  the  hill. 

Where  late,  the  saut  tear  in  oor  e'e. 
We  laid  a  mother's  heid  to  rest — 

Forget  them  ?  never  till  we  dee. 

Adieu,  adieu  !  ye  teeming  hives 

Of  science,  industry,  and  skill ; 
Where,  born  and  cradled  for  the  deep. 

Rides  man's  last  dream  of  power  and  will. 
Proud  vale  of  Clyde,  once  more  adieu. 

Through  years  Dumbarton  guard  thee  free  ; 
Green  hills  of  Bowling,  memory's  glass 

Shall  limn  them  till  the  day  we  dee. 

Sweet  Holy  Loch,  thy  sylvan  shores 
Encircled  by  the  heather  hills, 
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Steeped  in  the  mists  of  early  mom, 

We  miss  Ihee,  and  our  bosom  Ibrilk 
By  Echaig"!  stream,  no  more  we'll  hear 

The  songsters  sing  harmoniously  ; 
Green  Hafion's  woods,  in  morning  dreams. 

We'll  wander  till  the  day  we  dee. 
The  friends  we  leave  so  far  behind 

In  cot  or  mansion,  by  thy  shore. 
Adieu,  adieu  1  the  eye  grows  dim 

To  think  we'll  meet  you  never  more. 
And  one  whose  smile  o'er  all  the  rest, 

A  sister's  smile  it  seemed  to  be  ; 
A  Beck,  a  Templelon,  forget? 

Oh,  never  till  the  day  we  dee. 
What  though  our  fondest  cherished  hopes. 

For  life  and  health  be  all  in  vain, 
The  great  Creator  Itnoweth  best. 

Who  guards  us  o'er  the  angry  main. 
Though  fate  and  fortune  'gainst  us  strive. 

Ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea  ; 
Each  kindly  face  around  shall  beam. 

And  cheer  us  till  the  day  we  dee. 
Farewell,  dear  land,  the  hour  is  fled 

That  bids  me  wander  far  from  thee— 
Whose  vales  thrill  with  the  voice  of  streams 

To  fire  her  swains  with  ])ocsie. 
The  land  of  Wallace,  Knox,  and  Hums — 

That  glorious,  that  immortal  three  ; 
Your  hills,  your  history,  kirk,  and  creed. 

Forget  Ihem  ?  never  till  we  dee. 
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WILLIAM  ARNEIL  was  bom  at  No.  lo  Gordon's  Lane, 
Paisley,  on  25th  March,  1856.  His  father,  William  Ameil, 
is  a  joiner  to  trade,  and  his  son,  William,  is  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  ten — seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  William's 
school-days  were  not  many,  and  were  often  interrupted  by 
long  periods  of  non-attendance,  caused  by  his  being  kept  at 
home  to  assist  his  mother  in  domestic  matters.  His  educa- 
tion, which  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
was  mostly  obtained  at  the  Seedhill  School.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  was  finally  taken  from  school ;  and  after 
filling  various  situations,  he  ultimately  went  to  work  in  the 
tannery  of  Mr.  Joseph  Whitehead,  Seedhills;  and  after  that 
gentleman's  death,  he  remained  almost  uninterruptedly  \kith 
Messrs.  Lang,  who  bought  Mr.  Whitehead  s  business. 

William  Arncil  commenced  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
writing  of  verse  at  an  early  age ;  and  when  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  \\Tote  an  "  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Tannahill,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Paisky  Herald.  His  poetical  pieces  which 
afterwards  ai)pcared  in  the  public  prints  related  frequently 
to  passing  political  events.  I  give  some  specimens  of  his 
composition,  which  possess  very  considerable  merit.  He 
now  possesses  many  poetical  pieces  on  various  subjects, 
written  by  himself,  but  he  has  not  yet  decided  to  have  them 
collected  and  published  in  book  form. 

S  r  K  I  X  G . 

Welcome,  j;cntlc  Spring,  aj^ain, 

Lovely  maid  of  cli:inj;cful  mooil, 
In  thy  -tale  of  joy  an  J  pain 

Knterini;  into  womanhood  ; 
Trembling  'tween  life's  hopes  and  fears» 
Alternalinir  smiles  and  tear>. 
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Sweetest  season  of  the  year, 

In  Ihee  all  [ts  future  lies  ; 
On  Oiy  lips  a  smile,  >  tear 

In  thy  bright  ccnilean  eyes  j 
Joyous  fear  thy  young  heart  throbs, 
Laughing  out  between  Ihe  sobs. 
SpringiDg  at  thy  magic  touch, 

Nature's  sleeping  beauties  wake ; 
And  thy  radian!  smite  is  such, 

Gilding  hill  and  silv'ring  bke ; 
Through  each  vale  the  crystal  rill 
Like  a  living  pulse  dolh  thrill. 
In  what  fitting  beauty  dressed. 

Emblematically  fair  ; 
Primroses  upon  thy  breast. 

Yellow  lilies  in  thy  hair  ; 
Daisy-butlans  on  each  shoe, 
In  ihy  hand  a  violet  blue. 
And  Ihy  voice  that  echo  wakes. 

Making  words  with  music  ring  ; 
Mounting  high,  the  skylark  shakes 

Pearly  dew-drops  from  its  wing  ; 
Cuckoos  in  "heraldic"  speak. 
Swift-winged  iwallows  fan  ihy  cheek. 
Wanning  'nealh  thy  genial  smile. 

Earth's  blood  is  no  longer  cold  ; 
Not  unconscious  to  thy  wile. 

Time  himself  forgets  he's  old — 
Moves  on  with  that  sprightly  pace 
Wherewith  he  began  his  race. 
Lovely  maid,  of  promise  high, 

All  our  hopes  in  thee  repose  ; 
Every  smile  and  every  sigh 

To  us  joy  or  fear  disclose ; 
Watching  summer's  coming  prime. 
Waiting  autumn's  fuller  time. 
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A  HAPPY,  GUID  NEW. YEAR  TO  A'. 
A    New- Year    Song. 

Air^  "  Auld  Lang«yne." 

The  wheel  o'  time  gangs  roun*  again — 

It  ne'er  gets  oot  o'  gear ; 
Let's  hope  its  circuit  may  contain 

P'or  a'  a  guid  New- Year. 

A  happy,  guid  New- Years  to  a* — 
A  happy,  guid  New-Year ; 

To  ane  an'  a',  haith  great  an*  sma*, 
A  happy,  guid  New- Year  ! 

Let  ootstretched  hauns  thegether  meet. 

An'  fa'  upon  the  ear 
That  heart-bom  wish  that  soun's  sae  sweet — 

A  happy,  guid  New- Year. 

A  happy,  guid  New-Year,  &c. 

When  ruddy  wine  bathes  lips  as  red, 

It  is  a  pledge  mo^t  clear 
I  loo  pure  the  wi^h  frac  theiu  just  sped  — 

A  happy,  guid  Ntw-Ycar. 

A  hai)py,  guid  New- Year,  &c. 

In  years  gane  by  we've  had  a  cause 

At  limes  to  shed  a  tear. 
Hut  Fate  be  kind  nor  Fortune  fause 

To  Us  in  this  New-Year. 

A  happy,  guid  New- Year,  &c. 

By  absence  o'  the  fricn's  we  mourn 
Be  those  wha're  left  mair  dear. 

An'  mak'  the  closer  oor  sojourn 
Wi'  llicm  thro'  this  New-Year. 

A  happy,  guid  New-\'ear,  &c. 

May  Heaven  crown  oor  days  wi' joy, 

An'  fdl  our  hearts  wi'  cheer ; 
An'  gic  us  health  an'  .>.wect  employ 
Thru'  a'  this  j^uid  New- Year. 
1S89.  A  happy,  guid  New- Year,  &c.^ 


k 


*  The  advent  of  New- Year's  Day  continues  to  be  celebrated  in  ma. 
different  ways,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated.     The  tin 
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MEKRY  MAY. 
Merry  May  conies  laughing, 

Laughing  Ihrough  ihc  vale  ; 
Loud  as  summer  ({uaffing 

Reaming  home-brewed  ale  ; 
Full  of  fun  and  dafling, 

Filling  with  mirih  [he  gale ; 
getting  lads  a-chaf5ng, 

Maids  wilh  envy  pale. 

honoured  praclicc  still  exists  in  Paisley,  ajiiong  a  good  many  people,  of 
aMcmbiing  nt  ihe  Cross  on  ihe  dejiarture  of  the  old  year ;  and  when  Ihe 
hour  of  twelve  strikes,  bringing  in  the  New-Year  by  cheering,  singing 
songs,  and  a  variety  of  other  <lemonslrations,  which  are  generally  brought 
lo  a  close  by  the  crowd  singing  the  very  popular  song  of  "Auld  Lang- 
sync,"  foUoweil  by  the  old  custom  of  "fiist  fooling.  This  is  mostly 
practised  by  young  men  wilh  a  display  of  whisky  bottles ;  but  this  practice 
is  not  now  so  much  indulged  in  as  formerly — indeed  it  hns  almost  be- 
come obsolete.  Sometimes  the  .Methodist  bixly  have  night-  walchings  on 
Hogmanay  evenings,  and  sometimes  they  bring  in  the  New. Year  with 
religious  services.  New-Vear's  l)ay,  1  may  soy,  is  invariably  held  as  a 
holiitay ;  and  maintains  its  hold  as  a  popular  festive  occasion,  all  business 
being  completely  suspended,  llic  banking.hoases  are  closed,  the  shops 
are  nearly  all  shut  (except  those  where  st«rils  are  sold),  and  the  public 
works  arc  all  sio[>ped  for  several  days.  The  theatres  are  all  open ;  and 
the  people  have  a  pleasant  resort  to  what  is  perhaps  the  best  ornitho- 
logical exhibition  in  the  kingdom,  where  usually  upwards  of  zooo  birds 
arc  shown ;  while  there  is  also  a  competitive  collection  of  over  loodogs. 
The  Art  Institute  have  their  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  New- 
Year,  in  one  of  the  capacious  galleries  of  the  Museum,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  the  tliti  of  the  town.  Several  entertainments  are  dven  at 
public  institutions,  and  among  these  may  lie  named  those  for  the  children 
allending  Sabbath  -schools,  the  inmates  of  the  Bnrgh  and  Abbey  Poor- 
houses,  the  lunatics  connected  with  these  institutions,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Great  numliers  take  atlvaniugc  of  the  cheap  excursions  by  the 
railways  to  different  Jiarts  of  the  country ;  and  the  Iravclling  betwixt 
Paisley  and  Glasgow  is  immense,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  close 
relationship  that  exists  betwixt  those  residing  in  these  two  populous 
places.  Tht  posting  and  delivery  of  the  numerous  letters,  cards,  and 
parcels  at  the  Po^l  Office  make  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  there  very 
great.  Another  source  of  amusement,  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  is 
the  skating  and  curling  ponds,  which  afford  ample  accommodation. 
Among  (he  humbler  classes,  many  marriages  are  solemnised  on  Hog- 
manay evening.  Frequently  religious  seriices  are  held  on  New-Year's 
l^ay  in  one  or  more  of  Ihc  churches.  It  may  hnally  be  stated  that  tbu 
people,  as  a  rule,  are  well-behaved. 
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Merry  May  comes  dancing, 

Dancing  o'er  the  lawn  ; 
With  light  step  advancing 

Graceful  as  the  fawn  ; 
Vision  so  entrancingi 

Ne'er  from  fancy's  drawn ; 
Dew-trimmed  garments  glancing 

In  the  early  dawn. 

Merry  May  comes  singing, 

Singing  through  the  wood ; 
Setting  echoes  ringing, 

"Waking  solitude ; 
At  the  sweet  sounds  winging 

Every  darksome  mood ; 
In  their  place  is  bringing 

Noble  thoughts  and  good . 

Merry  May  comes  wading, 

Wading  o'er  the  stream  ; 
Waters  wild  cascading, 

Round  her  feet  to  gleam. 
Picture  bright,  unfading, 

Work  of  Phoebus's  beam  ; 
Every  sense  pervading, 

Like  a  poet*s  dream. 

Merry  May  comes  tripping, 

Tripping  o'er  the  hill ; 
Lambs  behind  her  skipping. 

Following  no  will. 
From  her  full  lap  slipping 

Flowers  which  it  doth  fill 
Careless  hand  in't  dipping, 

Strewing  with  deft  skill. 

Merry  May  is  proudest 

Of  her  :>islcrs  gay  ; 
Always  ilresses  loudot, 

With  Icxst  taste,  they  say 
But  she's  not  immodest, 

It  is  just  her  way  ; 
If  mirth  make  thee  oddest. 

Welcome,  merry  May. 
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CAULD  WINTER,  AWA'. 
Cauld  Winter,  awa',  v/V  yer  frost  an'  yer  snaw  ; 
Mak'  haste,  O  let  pity  yer  icy  heart  thaw  ! 
Owre  lang  yc  ha'e  tarried  for  ane  an'  for  a', 
'Tis  lime  ye  were  gaun  noo,  cauld  Winter,  awa'. 
Cauld  Winter,  an'a',  yc  hi'c  nae  charms  ava' 
For  the  puir  upon  whom  ye  yer  snell  breath  dae  blaw  ; 
Nae  mercy  ha'e  ye  on  their  miserable  fa', 
Ot  else  ye  would  gang  noo,  cauld  Winter,  awa'. 
Cauld  winter,  awa,  ye've  nae  feeling  ava' 
For  those  wbo  depend  on  their  hauns  for  their  maw. 
Tbere's  nae  wark  for  the  big.  hac  nae  bread  for  the  sma 
As  lang  as  ye  bide,  sae  cauld  Winter,  awa'. 
Cauld  Winter,  awa',  it  is  only  by  law 
That  yer  presence  is  e'er  tolerated  ava'. 
An'  no  for  the  kindness  or  love  Ibat  yc  shaw. 
Hut  because  we  maun  thole  ye — cauld  Winter,  awa'. 
Cauld  Winter,  awa',  ye  are  nae  frien'  ava'. 
An'  gin  ye  come  na  liack  ere  we  gic  ye  a  ca', 
Yer  pow  '11  be  bald,  that  is  white  as  the  snaw, 
Or  ye 'II  dee  o'  auld  age — ^sac,  cauld  Winter,  awa'. 


THE  SUN  SHINES  OX  BEHIND  THE  CLOUDS.' 
In  life  arc  hours  that  look  no  dark. 

The  sun  seems  as  if  it  had  gone  out — 
To  have  expired  hope's  latest  spark. 

And  strongest  faith  giv'n  way  10  doubt. 
How  hard  it  is  just  then  to  live. 

Though  live  we  can  if  we  but  try, 
And  afterwards  will  scarce  forgive 

Ourselves  the  wish  we  had  to  die. 
The  clouds  that  seem  to  nursle  wrath, 

In  thunder  burst,  and  fall  in  showers — 
Refresh  the  earth,  and  deck  each  path 

In  brighter  green,  with  fairer  (lowers. 


'  Appeared  in  the  PaisUy  Daily  Expteu, 
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WILLIAM  AKNEIL. 

We're  half  the  way,  'lis  yet  mid-day, 
Tlie  sun  continues  still  to  burn. 

We  spy  the  stream,  our  eyes  re'gleam, 
W'c  ne'er  regrel  we  have  no  cup  ; 

We  seek  its  brink,  and,  kneeling,  drink. 
And  thus  refreshed,  once  more  start  up. 

We  climb  the  hill,  the  summit  reach. 

The  downward  path  pursue  with  ease  ; 
And  all  this  journey  but  to  teach 

Things  that  are  be-'t  don't  always  please. 
Had  yesterday  been  like  to-day, 

The  crystal  riv'let  had  been  dry  ; 
The  hill  the  waters  called  to  play 

Thai  (]uenched  our  thirst  as  we  came  by. 

In  life  we  often  finii  it  so — 

The  journey  long  and  rough  the  way ; 
Had  we  the  road  again  to  go, 

We  feel  we  almost  would  say  nay. 
Uut  hail  we  trudged  not  to  the  end. 

We'd  missctl  in  travelling  what  ii  best ; 
The  joy  for  which  we  all  contend, 

The  bliss  of  having  earned  our  rest. 

Then  it  is  well  to  struggle  on. 

Wo  know  not  what  before  us  lies  ; 
The  weather  will  lake  up  anon— 

There  are  such  ch.inges  in  ihc  skies. 
The  troubles  that  around  us  press 

May  turn  oul  blessings  in  disguise ; 
We  do  not  know,  uc  must  confess 

The  workin^p  of  the  Great  All-WL,e. 

When  friends  [.rove  false,  as  many  will. 


>t  all  a 


But  rather  cling  the  closer  still 
Unto  the  few  remaining  true. 

'Tis  only  in  our  darker  days 
That  ive  can  prove  our  faith  i^  just ; 

'Tis  worth  a  thousand's  empty  praise 
To  lind  there's  one  that  we  can  trust. 
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The  darkest  hour  that  life  can  know 

Precedes  the  dawn  of  endless  day  ; 
The  mists  that  hang  o'er  earth  below 

Disperse  'fore  Heaven's  brightening  ray. 
Then  do  not  fear  though  death  be  near. 

Pure  faith  can  make  the  weak  soul  brave, 
The  dimmest  eye  see,  in  the  sky, 

The  Sun  of  Life  shine  through  the  grave. 

The  path  of  life  has  dangers  rife. 

Its  treaders  losses  that  seem  hard  ; 
But  let  us  be  strong,  and  suffer  long, 

And  time  will  bring  us  our  reward. 
When  grief  or  pain  makes  eyes  to  rain. 

And  sorrow's  gloom  the  heart  enshrouds, 
Do  not  despair,  all  will  be  fair, 

The  sun  shines  on  behind  the  clouds  I 


OUR  SAILORS  ON  THE  SEA. 

When  lurid  lightnings  flnsh, 

And  deafening  thunders  growl, 
The  angry  Ijrcakcrs  dash, 

And  roaring  tempests  howl, 
Before  we  press  our  pillows, 

Our  thoughts  should  ever  be 
With  those  who  ride  the  billows — 

Our  sailors  on  the  sea. 

Our  sailors  on  the  sea. 
Wherever  they  may  be, 
Let's  pray  God  save  from  watery  grave 
Our  sailors  on  the  sea. 

When  in  the  darksome  night 

The  thunder  mars  our  dream, 
And  wakes  us  with  affright 

To  sec  the  lightning  gleam. 
Repeating  our  devotion. 

Our  thoughts  should  ever  be 
With  thoNe  who  dare  the  ocean — 

Our  sailors  on  the  sea. 


WILLIAM  ARNEIL. 

For  us  who  nigblly  lie 

At  home,  uid  safely  sleep, 
Beneath  a  starless  sky 

They  wander  o'er  the  deep. 
Ay,  whether  ftom  inv^ions 

To  guard  their  duty  be, 
Or  bear  the  wealth  of  nations 

For  us  across  the  sea. 
They  may  seem  rough  without. 

But  they  are  kind  within  ; 
There's  music  in  (heir  shout. 

Heard  through  the  tempest's  din. 
They've  sisters  and  they've  mothers 

They  love  as  welt  us  we  ; 
They've  fathers  anil  they've  brothers— 

Our  sailors  on  the  sea. 
Then  when  upoti  the  land 

We  view  the  gathering  storm, 
And,  awed,  describe  as  grand 

Its  cloud -encircled  form, 
In  solemn  contemplation, 

Our  thoughts  should  ever  be 
With  those  whose  occupation 

II  is  to  sail  the  sea. 

Our  sailors  on  the  sea, 

Wherever  they  may  be. 

Let's  piay  God  save  ftom  watery  grave 


TIIK  3RU  OF  JUNE. 
The  jnl  of  June,  the  jni  of  June, 

All  hail  thou  ever  welcome  mom, 
When  Nature  did  with  God  cummunt 

And  Robert  Taiinahill  was  Ixitn. 
Let  brightest  dawn  thee  aye  adorn, 

And  watblers  be  in  sweetest  tune. 
And  every  echo  lift  its  horn 

To  herald  thee,  thou  3rd  of  June. 
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THOMAS     M'KAY. 

THOMAS  M'KAY  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  having  been 
born  in  1857  at  No.  39  High  Street.  His  father  was  a 
letterpress  printer  to  trade,  and  came  from  Edinburgh  to 
cany  on  that  business  in  Paisley.  He  died  when  he  was 
36  years  of  age.  Thomas  M'Kay's  grandfather  was  a  native 
of  the  Highlands.  On  leaving  school,  where  he  received  a 
very  indifferent  education,  Thomas  went  to  work  in  an  oil- 
refining  establishment,  where  he  lost,  by  an  accident,  the 
sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  afterwards  went  to  a  wood- 
merchanfs  work,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  time  as 
a  packing-box  maker.  At  this  period,  he  met,  most  un- 
fortunately, with  another  grievous  accident.  While  partici- 
pating in  the  pleasure  of  snowballing,  his  sole  remaining 
eye  sustained  a  serious  and  irreparable  injury,  which  rendered 
him  altogether  blind.  Being  thus  made  unfit  for  any  kind 
of  ordinary  work,  he  opened  a  shop,  six  years  ago,  at  No.  64 
Broomlands,  for  the  sale  of  confections,  &c,  and  there  he 
still  carries  on  business.  He  likewise  regularly,  by  himself, 
brews  gingerbeer  and  an  herb  beer,  which  he  bottles  and 
disposes  of  in  considerable  quantities.  He  lives  alone  in  a 
room  adjoining  his  shop,  where,  in  spare  hours,  he  occupies 
his  time  in  study,  and  occasionally  in  making  verse,  of 
which  I  give  some  specimens.  His  parents  are  both  dead  ; 
but  he  has  one  brother  alive  who  lives  in  Paisley.  An  only 
sister  lived  with  him  in  his  present  shop  for  three  years,  but 
she  left  him  and  went  to  America.  For  the  last  three  years, 
this  blind  man,  who  merits  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  every- 
one, has,  with  only  a  little  assistance  from  the  Mission  to 
the  Out- door  Blind  and  others,  energetically  striven,  in  a 
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And  wild  in  ihe  moors  lies  Libo  Lake,' 

Where  swims  the  graceful  swan. 
Thai  mates  the  noisy  ducks  that  squeak 

While  after  new-laid  spawn. 
Where  sporting  youths  tried  many  a  race 

Within  their  pleasure  boats. 
And  foxhounds  pause  while  in  their  chase 

To  quench  their  thiisly  throats. 
Where  wiid  owls  fly  from  off  yon  lower 
To  search  the  branches  of  some  bower 

And  seiie  the  little  birds. 
And  bones  of  ancient  witriors  lie 

Around  that  lonely  tower, 
Which  saw  the  days  when  Picls  did  try 

To  fight  ihe  Roman  power. 
And  should  the  traveller  view  around, 

And  search  within  its  space, 
He  may  suppose  who  laid  its  found 

Were  of  the  Ticlish  rice. 
The  Romans  may  have  hewn  its  stones. 
To  show  the  barb'rous  Caledons 

Or  Picls,  how  they  should  build, 

'  Loch  Libo — or,  as  euphonised  by  the  poet,  Libo  Lake — is  situated 
at  (he  head  of  the  valley  commencing  a  little  to  the  west  of  Barrhead 
and  terminating  to  the  east  of  Caldwell  House,  where  the  waler-shed 
is  formed,  the  water  accumulating  in  Ihe  loch  running  to  the  west, 
under  the  name  of  Lugion  River,  and  falling  into  the  Gamock  a  Utile 
below  Kilwinning.  'I'his  beautiful  little  loch,  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  which  has  been  compared  to,  and  even  declared  greater  than,  that  of 
the  famed  Kydal  Water  in  Cumberland,  is  frequent^  mentioned  in  the 
old  charters  of  the  Stewards  of  Ijcotland  in  connection  with  the  Monas- 
tery of  Paisley.  The  north  side  of  this  loch  is  bounded  by  a  range  of 
hills.  The  highest,  about  900  feet  in  height,  is  Corkindale  Law,  which, 
according  to  3ie  description  given  by  the  late  Rev.  Ur,  Fleming,  of 
Neilslon  ("  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  vol,  vii, ,  p.  309),  "affords  a 

Srospect  unrivalled  in  beauty  and  extent  by  any  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
om  a  similar  elevation.  It  commands,  in  a  fine  clear  day,  (he  half  of 
(he  counties  of  Scotland.  The  spot  on  which  you  stand  is  a  small  piece 
of  tableland,  not  more  than  forty  yards  square.  From  this  (he  hilt 
slopes  in  all  directions.  On  looking  north,  you  have  Dumbarton  Rock, 
(he  vale  of  Ihe  Levcn,  Smollett's  Monument,  L«ch  Lomond  and  some 
of  its  islets,  and  Bcnlomond  in  the  tiackground,  with  the  whole  range 
of  the  Grampians.     Looking  east — the  city  of  Glasgow  and  its  subtub^^ 
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It  may  have  been  the  dwelling-place 

Of  some  brave  Pictish  chief, 
Who  led  a  bold  and  warlike  race, 

Whom  Saxons  brought  to  grief. 
And  scarcely  left  a  stone  to  tell 

About  that  gallant  band  ; 
But  one  lone  patch  upon  the  hill 

To  this  day  it  doth  stand. 
It  saw  the  days  of  health  and  ease. 
When  Scotland  made  its  laws  to  please 
The  peasant  and  the  peer. 

And  stands  to  tell  about  great  stirs, 

How  battles  were  so  rife 
Between  the  Picts  and  Southerners  ; 

But  Romans  quenched  that  strife, 
And  taught  them  many  useful  arts, 

And  how  to  spend  their  time, 
And  softened  down  those  savage  hearts 

That  nothing  knew  but  crime. 
No  more  they  howled  through  wood  and  glen , 
But  sought  to  work  like  honest  men 
To  earn  their  bread  by  sweat. 


and  the  whole  of  the  Clyde  from  Hamilton  to  Kilpafrick,  with  the  Hills 
of  Kilpatrick,  Campsie,  and  top  of  Damyat,  the  Western  LomondN 
of  Fife,  Bathgate  and  Pentland  Hills,  and  Tinto  from  its  base  to  the  top. 
P'rom  thence  you  have  the  tract  of  the  whole  run  of  the  Clyde  from  its 
source  till  it  joins  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     On  looking  south,  you  have  the 
Lead,  Cumnock,  and  Sanquhar  Hills,  with  others  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
while  far  in  the  distance  you  have,  on  a  very  clear  day  and  in  a  humid 
atmosphere,  the   tops   of  Skiddaw   and    Saddleback  in  Cumberland. 
These  are  distinctly  seen  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  atmosphere  through 
the  ravine  which  stretches  onward  between  Tinto  and  the  Cumnock 
Hills.     Turning  to   the   south-west,    a  rich  and  variegated  prospect 
meets  the  eye.     The  pleasure-grounds  of  Kglinton,  the  extended  plain 
of  Ayrshire,  with  its  noblemen's  seats  and  princely  lawns,  Irvine  Spire, 
the  Troon  and  the  mouth  of  Ayr  Harbour,  with  the  lands  around  it. 
Brown  Carrick  Hill,  Loch  Ryan,  some  of  the  hills  of  Gallo\%'ay,  the 
Mountains  of  Mourne  and  Newry  in  Ireland,  and  the  beautiful  Rock  of 
Ailsa  standing  like  a  sugar-loaf  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  with  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  waters  from  Donaghadee  to  Irvine  Harbour.     In 
a    fine,  calm,  summer  or  autumnal  evening,  nothing  can  surpass  the 
splendour  of  the  scene,  especially  when  there  is  addetl  the  multitude  nf 
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THE  MAID  OF  THE  LAKE. 

There  lies  a  lake  by  Lugton  Inn, 

Nine  miles  from  Paisley's  bu!<y  din, 

With  neighbouring  hills,  where  cuckoos  cry, 

And  landrails  crake  amongst  the  rye  ; 

Where  early  files  the  cawing  crow. 

And  wakes  the  woodland  birds  below, 

That  pick  up,  with  industrious  toil. 

The  eaily  worm  from  out  the  soil- 
That  lovely  lake,  with  trees  'longside. 
Invites  the  wild  birds  in  their  pride 
To  mate  the  gabbling  geese  so  wild, 
Thai  cross  the  lake  in  rank  and  file. 

The  country  maid  comes  by  the  Pad,' 

With  cheerful  eyes  she  looks  so  glad, 

With  careless  steps  she  comes  to  take 

The  fresh,  clear  water  from  the  lake. 

How  sweetly  docs  that  maiden  sing. 

While  carrying  pails  upon  her  sling. 

And  song-birds  pause  to  hear  her  tune 

\Vhile  she  is  passing  through  the  broom. 

lishing-boats  plying  on  the  waters  and  about  the  harbours  of  Clyde. 
T^e  stately  steamers  going  to  and  returning  from  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
and  Iklfiist ;  and  at  limes  the  West  India  fleets,  with  alt  canvas  set, 
hastening  to  their  destined  ports.  These,  with  the  romantic  island  of 
Artan,  and  its  lofty  Goaifell  as  a  screen  to  it,  on  the  south-west,  form 
a  scene  unpamlielcd  by  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted  or  have  ever 
beheld  in  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland." 

'  The  Pad  is  a  local  vulgar  name  given  to  the  Crag  of  Neilston,  from 
its  having  the  form  of  a  pillion  or  cushion  for  a  woman  to  ride  behind 
another  person  on  horseback.  Neilston  Crag,  which  is  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Neilston. 
The  view  from  the  lop  to  north-east  and  north  is  grand  in  the  extreme, 
as  well  as  the  view  to  the  west  and  south-west,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Clyde  and  tbe  island  of  Arran.  On  several  occasions,  the  plateau 
of  this  conspicuous  mountain  has  been  taken  advantage  of  as  a  site  for 
blazing  bonfires,  as  by  the  general  populace  at  the  downfall  of  Bona- 
parte, and  by  the  tenants  of  the  late  -Mr.  Archibald  Speirs,  of  Elder^lie, 
and  others,  in  celebrating  the  arrival  at  m.ijority  of  his  eldest  son  in 
1823.  This  gentlcir,an,  Alex.inder  .Speirs.  of  Elderslic,  M.P.  for 
Richmond,  and  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Kcnfrcu  sliire,  died  at  Kuchampton, 
Surrey,  on  Sih  October,  1S44,  agt<l  42  years. 
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The  busy  farmer  at  his  post, 

His  precious  time  must  not  be  lost, 

He*s  mowing  down  the  balmy  hay, 

That  sweetly  scents  the  summer  day ; 

And  as  his  horses  jog  along, 

You  hear  him  lilt  his  country  song, 

And  when  the  sultry  night  draws  nigh 

His  weary  horses  must  be  dry. 

His  thirsty  horses  he  does  take. 
And  leads  them  to  that  lovely  lake. 
And  while  they  drink  up  from  the  tide. 
He  starts  to  wisp  each  horse's  side. 
He  is  the  happiest  man  in  life. 
Through  frost  and  snow  he  is  so  blythe, 
He  rises  Mitli  the  early  larks 
To  toil  so  hard  among  his  parks. 
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REV.      DAVID     WATSON. 

REV.  DAVID  WATSON  was  bom  7th  February,  1859, 
at  Alva,  Stirlingshire.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Watson, 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  that  town.  Mr.  Watson 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  first  at  Alva  Academy, 
and  afterwards  finished  his  academical  studies  at  the  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
different  classes.  In  1884  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  by  the  congregation  of  St.  George's  Parish 
Church,  Paisley,  to  be  their  assistant  minister.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  connected  with  that  important  position 
with  singular  ability  and  success.  Mr.  Watson  was  elected 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  Glasgow,  to  be 
their  minister,  and  was  ordained  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate  on  2nd  January,  1887. 

From  an  early  age  Mr.  Watson  was  a  poet ;  and  a  volume 
published  in  1886,  of  ninety-one  pages,  entitled  "Disciple- 
ship  and  other  Poems,"  is  the  offspring  of  his  muse.  His 
poetical  pieces  are  such  as  do  him  the  highest  credit. 

PAISLEY  ABBEY. 

Grand  relic  of  the  hoary  past ! 

Where  monks  were  wont  to  pray  and  fast ; 

Sublime  in  ruin  and  decay, 

The  heritage  of  later  day, 

^Vhen  faith  irreverent  destroyed 

What  higher  faith  had  reared  to  God. 

Seven  centuries  have  rolled  away 
Since  that  bright  memorable  day 
When  Ilumbald  and  his  good  monks  came 
To  found  this  place  in  Je>us'  name. 
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All  honour  to  the  Stewart  race, 
Whose  ancestor,  with  heart  of  grace. 
Endowed  this  beautiful  abode 
Where  Paisley's  sons  might  worship  God. 

Here  lived  the  monks  in  days  of  old. 
And  tilled  the  fields  and  watched  the  fold  ; 
Wove  mats  and  baskets  for  the  poor, 
And  fed  the  hungry  at  their  door ; 
Transcribed  the  Holy  Word  with  care 
On  parchment  exquisitely  fair. 
No  life  of  sluggish  ease  was  theirs. 
But  full  of  toils  as  full  of  prayers. 

Here  pilgrims  rested,  minstrels  sang. 
With  jocund  mirth  the  guest-hall  rang : 
Here  came  the  Knight  of  Eldcrslie 
Burning  to  set  his  country  free  ; 
Here  came  the  Bruce  in  pious  mood 
To  wash  his  soul  of  Comyn's  blo{xl. 

Bright  days  of  old  !  how  changed  since  then  ! 
Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
The  Abbey  stootl,  midst  garden  fair. 
Green  lawns,  and  trees,  and  balmy  air ; 
While  far  below,  with  gentle  glide, 
The  silvery  Cart  flowed  to  the  Clyde. 

But  dark  days  came — the  **  ruffian  band" 
Wrought  ruin  red  with  impious  hand, 
And  left — memorial  of  their  ire — 
A  ruined  transept,  roofless  choir  I* 


^  In  writing  recently  the  **  History  of  Paisley,"  I  had  occasion  to  look 
carefully  into  this  matter,  and  I  think  the  poet  is  historically  at  fault 
here.  Sometime  after  the  aj^pointment  of  Abbot  John  in  1525,  he 
directed  hi>  attention  to  the  building  of  the  tower  of  the  monasten', 
which  he  finished  at  immense  expense.  The  tower  was  not  inferior  to 
any  in  Scotland.  It  was  forty  feet  s(iuare  at  the  base.  '  Although  the 
sl)ire  is  >aid  to  have  been  300  feel  hi^h,  yet  there  is  no  authentic  evidence 
of  its  being  so  very  lofty.  Most  unfortunately,  it  fell  shortly  after  being 
erected,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  fi)undations,  and  destroyed  the  rot'f'* 
of  the  transept  and  choir,  and  a  j)ortion  of  their  walls,  in  its  fall.  \ 
vague  tradition  ascribes  the  fall  of  the  tower  to  the  fierce  fury  of  the 


REV.  DAVID  WATSOK, 

Hul  peace !  this  ruin  had  lo  be, 

Wild  act  of  nation  newly  free. 

Much  has  been  spared,  some  beauty  teFl, 

We  are  not  of  the  whole  bereft. 

The  lovely  nave,  the  Sounding  Aisle 

(Si.  Minn's  Chai>el),  where  ihe  (omb 

Of  fated  Marjory  is  seen — 

These  had  escaped  the  transept's  doom. 

Cone  is  ihe  quiet,  the  gardens  gone. 
The  peace  of  ancient  days  is  flown  j 
Still  rolls  the  Cart  on  to  the  Ciyde, 
liut  dark  and  foul  from  side  lo  side. 
Sweet  sounds  the  bell  each  Sabbath  day 
To  summon  worshippers  to  pray. 
To  tread  the  aisles  llieir  fathers  Irod 
And  praise,  in  psalms,  their  fathers'  C<xl. 


THE  flKST  SNOWUROl'. 

Hail  !  gentle  offspring  of  a  ru^ed  sire, 

Tliou  lirst  in  life,  while  all  around  is  death  ; 
Sweet  veslal  (low'rct !  no  rich-warbling  choir. 

No  dc>i7  shower,  no  summer's  warming  breath. 
Did  greet  or  aid  thy  birth,  or  mould  thy  form. 

Even  as  the  rainbow,  with  e>;pansi¥e  arch, 
Sjieaks  hope  to  featful  hearts  amid  the  storm. 

So  thou  from  seeming  universal  dealb 
I'roclaim'st  release ;  that  summer  yet  shall  be  ; 

That  seasons  in  their  still,  etenial  march 


KeTonnine  Protestants  in  1560;  but  Principal  Dunlop,  a  historian  of 
Renfrewshire,  who  wrote  about  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  seventeenth  century, 
states  that  the  steeple  fell  from  its  own  weight,  and  with  it  the  choir  of 
the  church.  Afterwards,  «hcn  the  Archbinhnp  was  at  the  mona.siety, 
it  was  attacked  bv  the  Protestant  Rulers ;  aiul  though  he  had  with  him 
niany  assislaots,  ihey  were  oveq lowered  by  deslroyers  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  who  demolished,  or  ralhcr  burned,  the  eight  altars  and  other 
valiuible  furniture  and  books  in  the  liaiidsouic  structure.  The  people  of 
I'aisley  liad  ibeniselvcs  nu  hand  in  this  wanton  de.-tructiuu. 
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Obey  the  sure  behest  of  Him  who  saith — 

**  Seedtime  and  harvest  thou  shall  ever  see 
While  earth  remains.**     Bloom  on,  then,  midst  the  snow, 
White  flower  of  hope,  and  sweetener  of  woe. 

Stem  winter's  darling  child  !  in  robes  of  white 

Thou  bloomest  on  the  graves  of  those  we  love  ; 
Fair  emblem  of  the  just  who  live  in  light 

Translated  from  earth's  toil  to  bliss  above. 
Sweet  flower  I  I  love  to  stay  and  watch  but  thee, 

Thine  airy  petals  waving  to  and  fro : 
A  thing  of  life,  and  grace,  and  purity, 

Amidst  a  cheerless  wilderness  of  snow. 
The  trees  stretch  out  their  branches  gaunt  and  bare, 

A  solitary  redbreast  tunes  his  lay ; 
The  autumn  leaves  lie  scattered  everywhere  ; 

But  from  this  melanclioly,  sad  decay 
A  great  awakening  ere  long  shall  be, 
Or,  snowdrop,  I  have  leanit  in  vain  from  thcc. 
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MARY      ANNE      SHAW. 

MARY  ANNE  SHAW,  who  received  her  education  at 
the  John  Neilson  Institution,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shaw 
(see  Vol.  II.,  p.  293),  and  possesses,  like  her  father,  a  talent 
for  versifying.  Some  of  her  poetical  effusions  have  graced 
the  columns  of  the  Paisley  and  Renfrtiushire  Gazette^  and  I 
give  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  gifts  of  her  muse. 

NO  MORE  A  CHILD. 

No  more  a  child  ! 
A  long  farewell  to  the  fancies  wild 
That  made  thy  childhood  one  glorious  vision, 
That  kept  thee  treading  in  fields  Elysian ! 
Ah  !  into  the  past 
Must  thy  cherished  fairy  dreams  be  cast ! 

No  more  a  child  I 
Thy  flowerets  and  blossoms  that  once  beguiled 
Thine  upward  life -path,  seem  worthless  now  ; 
For  the  shadow  of  thought  has  crossed  thy  brow, 
And  on  the  green  slope 
Thou  seek'st  the  rare  pearls  of  truth  and  hope. 

No  more  a  child  ! 
How  often  in  bygone  years  hast  thou  smiled 
As  fantastic  shapes  of  thy  life's  career 
Rose  up  in  thy  mental  vision  clear  ! 
By  rougher  winds  fanned, 
Now  thou  hast  crossed  o'er  the  borderland  ! 

No  more  a  child  ! 
O'er  thy  life's  horizon  dark  clouds  arc  piled, 
Shadows  iKophctic  of  destined  pain 
Which  the  long,  long  years  may  bring  in  their  train. 
But  why  shuuldst  thou  quail  ? 
Fur  the  Unseen  Hand  shall  temper  the  gale. 
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No  more  a  child  ! 
Storm-tossed  on  life's  restless  ocean  wild  ! 
O'er  the  billowy  waste  from  the  portals  bright 
Come  celestial  rays  of  unwavering  light, 
That  o'er  the  rude  foam 
Shall  guide  thee  at  last  to  a  Father's  home  ! 


THE  SUMMER  BREEZE. 

Blow  !  freshly  blow  !  on  heathery  hill, 

And  bend  the  haughty  pine  ; 
And  toss  the  spray  from  brook  .and  rill, 

Where  silvery  pebbles  shine. 

Sweep  !  proudly  sweep  !  through  forest  dim, 

In  wild  melodious  glee  ; 
And  wake  a  leafy  choral  hymn 

From  every  waving  tree. 

Rove  !  ceai>ele5ss  rove  I  through  rtower-gcmmcd  vale, 

Through  broom  and  ferny  tangle  ; 
And  lift  the  slender  blossoms  pale 

That  droop  'neath  dewy  spangle. 

Fly  !  swiftly  fly  !  on  random  wing, 

Far  up  the  rushing  river ; 
To  dancing  >unl)eams  gaily  sing, 

As  o'er  the  waves  they  quiver. 

Breathe  !  purely  breathe  I  through  city  lane, 

Through  crowded  court  and  alley  ; 
And  waft  the  fragrance  thou  dost  gain 

From  scented  dale  and  valley. 

Kiss  !  softly  ki»s  I  the  pale,  pale  cheek, 

Until  the  rose-blush  bright 
Shall  mantle  where  the  lilies  speak 

Of  pain  and  sorrow-blight. 

Steal  !  gently  steal  !  around  ihe  bruw — 

The  weary  brow  and  aching  ; 
A  breath  from  Kdcn  Ncen.ot  thou, 

Fresh  si)riugs  of  hope  awaking. 
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O  mournful  thought  that  thou  must  gu 
To  thy  fair  southern  home,  . 

While  firmly  o'er  our  winter  snow 
The  northern  blast  shall  roam. 

Yet,  go  !  as  toil-worn  spirit  flies 
To  calmer  scenes  than  these ; 

Our  blessings  mingle  with  our  sighs — 
Thou  God-sent  summer  breeze. 


IN  SPARKLING  MELODY. 

Like  music  of  the  mountain  rill, 
Like  summer  breezes  o*er  the  hill, 

Like  murmur  of  the  sea — 
Td  sing  the  gladsome  beauties  rare 
Of  Mother  Earth,  so  passing  fair. 

What  theme  would'st  thou  chose  ? 
In  stirring  notes  and  high  I'd  sing 

Of  glorious  victory — 
Of  kingly  deed  by  uncrowned  king, 
Of  feats  renowned,  that  boldly  ring 

Through  world's  history — 
Imbued  with  wild  heroic  fire, 
The  strain  should  leap  from  living  lyre. 

What  theme  would'st  thou  chose  ? 
With  accents  deep  of  scornful  ire 

I'd  pierce  the  base,  the  false. 
The  narrow  thought,  the  low  desire, 
That  grovelling  'mid  the  earthy  mire, 

Ne'er  feels  the  throbbing  pulse 
Of  onward,  upward,  high  endeavour, 
From  duty's  path  that  swerveth  never. 

What  theme  would'st  thou  chose  ? 
In  minor  cadence,  softly,  low, 

I'd  sing  the  care,  the  sin  ; 
The  drama  old  of  human  woe 
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In  symi>aiheiic  tones  ^should  flow, 

And  tsick  might  gcntty  win 
Some  wandering  soul  from  error's  hlight 
To  the  sercner,  purer  iighL 

What  theme  wuuld'st  ihou  chose? 
On  harp  of  starry  thuughls  I'd  raise 

Kich  harmunies  and  grand  ; 
Att  anthem  pure  o(  holy  praiat 
.Should  echo  through  this  Iracklcss  marc, 

Like  song  from  angel-land, 
Where  souls  sublime  before  have  1r<>d, 
I'd  sing  Redemption,  Truth,  and  God. 
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WILLIAM      FLEMING. 

WILLIAM  FLEMING  was  born  in  i860,  in  Espedair 
Street,  Paisley.  His  father  was  also  a  native  of  Paisley,  and 
a  dyer  to  trade.  William  received  a  fairly  good  education 
at  school ;  and  after  leaving  it,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  boot  and  shoemalcing  trade,  and  is  at  present  so  engaged 
as  a  foreman  in  town.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Tweedale,  Charleston,  who  is  likewise  a  cultivator  of  the 
muse,  to  whom  I  have  made  some  reference.  William 
Fleming  commenced  in  early  life  to  write  verses,  some  of 
which  appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  and  periodicals ; 
but  his  poetical  pieces  have  not  yet  been  collected  and 
published  in  pamphlet  or  book  form. 

YESTREEN  AT  THE  GLOAMIN". 

TuBt  —  "  Lail  May,  a  brai.  wotur." 
Yestreen  it  the  gloarain'  fu'  slyly  1  gacd 

Alang  the  bumiidc  lo  meet  Jamie, 
Disguise<l  wi'  Meg  Uaviilsoii'-*  Ijraiv  ehctkcii  plaid. 

Lest  faithei  or  mither  should  sec  mc,  should  see  mc  ; 

Lest  foilher  or  mither  should  see  me. 
They  wad  ha'e  me  wedded  lo  Ilaxler,  Ihi;  lairil, 

A  carl  wha  mlchl  weel  be  my  diddic  ; 
Sae  nu'kward  his  gait,  nni!  in  heallh  far  \m\  -lirod ; 

But  brisk  and  fu'  bra.w  is  my  taditie — my  laddie  ; 

Itiit  brisk  and  fu'  braw  is  my  lad;lie. 
By  woy  of  iicrsuasion,  I'm  constantly  lauld 

O'  gear  and  0'  lands  he  has  plenty ; 
But  wnes  mc  !  the  bodic's  nwre  jieevish  and  auld 

To  link  wi'  a  lassie  0'  twenty — o'  iweilly  ; 


^atjai 


K,lad, 
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But  scorning  them  a',  be't  for  guid  or  for  bad, 
To  be  his  guid  wife  I've  consented — consented  ; 
To  be  his  guidwife  I've  consented. 

My  mither  she  rages,  my  faither  he  glooms. 
And  swears  o'  the  clachan  he'll  rid  him  ; 

But  candid  I  tell  them,  gin  Martinmas  comes, 

Despite  o'  their  threats,  I  will  wed  him — will  wed  him  ; 
Despite  o'  their  threats,  I  will  wed  him. 

'Tween  that  ane's  reproach,  aye,  an'  this  ane's  advice, 

O  wow  !  but  I'm  sadly  afflicted ; 
E'en  ncebors  they  say  that  I'd  acted  mair  wise 

Had  I  the  laird's  offer  accepted — accepted  ; 

Had  I  the  laird's  offer  accepted. 

But  a'  his  kind  proffers,  fu'  brawlie  I  kent 
Nae  pleasure  wi'  him  they  could  gic  me  ; 

Sae  e'en  to  secure  a  sweet  life  o'  content, 

The  preference  gied  to  my  Jamie — my  Jamie  ; 
The  preference  gied  to  my  Jamie. 


AULD  LOWKIK,  THE  SWEEP. 

Auld  Lowric,  the  sweep,  was  a  queer  sort  o'  chicl, 
His  grucsume  physiog  gal  him  christened  * '  the  deil ;" 
And  a'  that  gacd  wi'  him,  as  "  Be- weep  "  lie  cried, 
Declared  ihal  his  nickname  was  justly  ajiplied  ; 
For  a  lousier  bodie  than  Lowrie  M 'Queen, 
Frae  hawker  to  cadger,  there  never  was.  seen  ; 
The  hair  o'  his  heid,  lod  !  'twas  birsie  an'  black 
As  the  soot-brush  in'  besom  that  hung  at  his  back. 

When  moinin'  had  peepit  frae  nicht's  sable  hap, 
Ye  aye  saw  him  cockit  on  some  chimla  tap  ; 
The  soun'  o'  his  voice  as  ho  roared  doon  the  lum 
Ciarl  bairnics  imagine  the  "boo-mnn"  had  come. 
An'  gin  they  were  fasln^.u-,  lie  whiles,  for  a  joke, 
Wad  threaten  to  tak'  iheni  awa'  in  his  pock  ; 
Th(j'  his  wowh  bo«lc<l  tenor,  ihcy  couUlna  but  see 
The  twinkle  that  glanced  in  the  tail  o'  his  c'e. 
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The  house  Ihat  he  leeved  in,  as  neebours  can  (ell, 
Ilk  stane  o'  its  stniclure  he  biggil  himsel' ; 
'Twas  maybe  a  wee  thing  auld -fashioned  in  form, 
But  il  weathered  the  tjuffels  o'  mony  a  storm. 

I  min'  o'l  fu'  weel,  stauiiin'  in  aff  the  road, 

II  lookit  sae  cosy,  sae  trig-like,  an'  snod  ; 

O  had  ye  but  seen  it  when  simmcr-time  cam'. 

Its  gables  were  while  as  the  Recce  o'  the  lamb. 

In  oor  douce  kintra  clachan,  for  guid  kens  hoo  lang, 

He  richtil  maist  a'  the  bit  things  that  gaed  wrang ; 

Ilk  jobbie  was  welcome  thai  cam'  in  his  gate. 

He  wad  tar  owre  a  pighouse  or  build  in  a  grale  ; 

Could  edge  up  a  raior,  whet  it  ever  sae  fine, 

Thniw  saughs  in  a  basket,  or  cooper  a  byne; 

Sae  varied  his  talents,  he  gal  up  on  props 

An'  furnished  wi'  names  a'  the  wee  huckster  shops. 

The  look  o'  his  workshop  was  sic,  I  declare, 

Amaied  an'  dumfoonerl,  folk  gapin'  wad  stare  : 

A'  things  that  were  needfu'  he  keepil  in  stock, 

To  name  them  'iwatl  tak'  me  a  roun'  o'  the  'nock. 

'Twas  a  riddle  alike  to  baith  auld  an'  young. 

An'  aye  at  the  tip -en'  o'  somebody's  tongue, 

Hoo  he  clantit  thegither  sae  mony  nick-nacks 

As  were  spread  ool  on  benches  an'  stowed  up  on  racks. 

In  life's  active  duties  he  strove  to  engage. 

Till  fairly  owrecome  wi'  the  frailties  o'  age ; 

Syne  hicpl't  aboot,  as  an  auld  ncebour  says, 

Wi'  staff,  sloop,  an'  pech,  to  the  end  o'  his  days. 

His  years  far  eiceeded  the  Scriptural  span 

0'  three  score  an'  len  that's  allotted  to  man  ; 

But  death  cam'  at  last ;  lod,  there's  naebody  spared  ; 

He  sleeps  in  a  nook  o'  the  autd  kirkyaird. 


THE     MUSE, 
jse  maun  be  a  fickle  jade, 


-een  she  wadna  tune  the  lyre, 
To  praise  my  lassie. 
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I  fairly  thocht  she  was  my  guest, 
But  oh,  the  caper, 

She  fled  ere  I  had  scrawled  a  line 
On  the  white  paper. 

Such  is  the  way  she  comes  an'  gangs, 
Indeed  she's  fickle ; 

Many  a  time  she's  left  me  in 
An  eerie  pickle. 

But  whiles  I  think  she's  a'  my  ain 
When  rhymes  are  clinkin'. 

Then  choicest  sangs  flee  frae  my  pen 
Wi'  little  thinkin'. 

At  ither  times  she's  dour  and  dull, 
An'  winna*  fire  me  ; 

E'en  tho'  I'm  ne'er  sae  fain  to  rhyme, 
She'll  no  inspire  me. 

For  weel  she  kens  her  rhymer  is 
A  puir  dependent, 

An'  glad  to  be  whene'er  she  comes 
Her  humble  servant. 

But  still  the  muse  I'll  ever  ca' 
My  greatest  treasure  ; 

She  is  the  source  when  rhyniin'  weel 
Of  a'  my  pleasure. 

An'  aye,  where'er  I  chance  to  be, 

I  will  endeavour 
To  win,  by  dint  o*  lanely  walks, 

Her  partial  favour. 


A  SIIILLIN'  OR  TWA. 

Awa'  wi'  your  dearies  an'  juice  o'  the  vine, 

I  >ing  na  ihc  praises  o'  women  an'  wine  ; 

Some  vain  rhyming  bardies  wha  coo  like  the  dove, 

An'  dream  o'  the  wiM,  witching  glamour  o'  love. 


WILLIAM 

Frae  sly  glancin'  een  inspiration  may  draw, 
But  gie  me  the  glint  o'  a  shillin'  or  twa— 
Shillin'  or  twa,  shillin'  or  twi, 
A  bonnie  bright  silter^white  shiltin'  or  twa. 
I  carena'  for  honour,  I  carena  for  fame. 
An'  naelhing  to  me  is  the  boast  o'  a  name  ; 
Let  proud  gifted  statesmen  an'  heroes  o'  war 
Rejoice  in  their  ribbon,  iheii  clasp,  or  (heir  star  ; 
Uut  the  bonniesl  medals  that  ever  I  saw 
Could  ne'er  be  compared  to  a  ihillin'  or  twa — 
Shillin'  or  twa,  shillin'  or  twa, 

A  bonnie  bright  siUer-whiie  shillin'  or  (na. 
Amid  a'  the  trouble,  vexation,  an'  ^Irire, 
\Vc  meet  in  this  warl'  as  we  journey  through  life — 
The  crosses  an"  cares,  by  whatever  decree. 
That  somehoo  or  ilher  we  a'  ha'e  to  dree — 
'Tis  pleasin'  to  ken  ye're  at  naeboily's  ca'. 
An'  on  unco  guid  terms  wi'  a  shillin'  or  twa — 
Shillin'  or  twa,  shillin'  or  twa, 

A  bonnie  bright  siller-white  shillin'  or  twa. 
When  fortune  is  smilin'  an'  bles^in's  flow  free, 
Fu'  mony  blithe  freen's  round  your  board  ye  will  see ; 
Hui  thankless  as  grumphies,  they'll  bid  you  guid-day 
If  ever  you  happen  to  slip  doon  the  brae. 
When  cauld  bitter  blasts  o'  adversity  blaw, 
There's  nae  frien'  on  earth  like  a  shillin'  or  twa— 
Shillin'  or  twa,  shilling  or  twa, 

A  bonnie  bright  siller-white  shillin'  or  Iwx 
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JOHN      KENT. 

JOHN  KENT  was  bom  at  Glen  Lane  Cottage,  Paisley, 
in  i860.  His  father,  James  Kent,  was  also  a  native  of 
Paisley.  After  John  Kent  received  his  education  at  John 
M'Garvie's  school  in  Glen  Street,  he  was  four  years  a  message 
boy  in  a  bookseller's  shop  in  town.  He  afterwards  served 
an  apprenticeship  for  seven  years  as  a  type  compositor. 
When  a  journeyman,  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley,  and  is  at  present  in  the  printing  office 
of  the  Paisley  Daily  Express^  where  he  has  been  four  years. 
He  began  to  write  verses  when  about  22  years  of  age,  and 
some  of  his  effusions  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  I 
give  a  few  specimens  of  these,  which  I  think  entitle  him  to 
a  conspicuous  niche  among  the  Paisley  Poets.  I  may  state 
that  I  learned  from  the  author  himself  that  he  is  married, 
and  that  "  His  Hame  "  is  blessed  with  the  presence  of  the 
*  bonnie.  winsome  lass,"  of  whom  he  sang — 

*'  Whose  smiling  coontenance  wad  Icn' 
A  charm  to  ony  hame." 

HAPPY     HAME. 

O,  some  may  seek  for  walth  or  po*er, 

While  ithers  fccht  for  fame  ; 
Let  them  wha  will  sic  like  secure — 

(]ic  me  a  happy  hame. 

Some  think  to  find  felicity 

In  pleasure's  wanton  flame  ; 
15ut  there's  nae  pleasure  I  can  sec 

To  match  a  happy  hame. 

Gie  me  a  roon  <>'  honest  wark, 

A  hale  an'  hcallhy  frame, 
A  sjiirit  lichlsomc,  like  the  lark 

Within  its  laigh-built  hame. 
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The  praise  o'  single  blessedness 

Some  vauntingly  proclaim ; 
But  aft  it*s  single  selfishness 

That  scorns  a  happy  hame. 

Fu'  lang  IVe  leeved  a  single  life — 

Its  blessedness  is  tame  ; 
There's  naething  like  a  cheerie  wife 

To  mak'  a  happy  hame. 

A  bonnie,  winsome  lass  I  ken, 

But  needna  tell  her  name, 
Whase  smiling  coontenance  wad  len* 

A  charm  to  ony  hame. 

That  bonnie  lassie's  een  sae  blue 

Hae  set  my  heart  aflame  ; 
O,  may  the  lowe  o'  love  bum  true 

To  lichten  up  oor  hame. 

Then  hasten,  hasten,  happy  day. 

When  I  her  han*  may  claim, 
Syne  will  I  ken,  sjme  will  I  ha'e 

A  bricht  an'  joyfu'  hame. 

Wi'  love  to  licht  oor  lifelong  way — 

A  love  for  aye  the  same — 
Well  cleek  thegither  up  the  brae 

To  heaven's  happy  hame. 


AYE  DAE  YOUR  BEST. 
A  New- Year  Motto  for  the  Bairns. 

Come  roon'  me,  baimies,  for  a  wee. 
An'  listen  patiently  to  me, 
While  I  a  word  o'  coimscl  gie 

That  may  be  blest : 
Whate'er  ye  dae,  where'er  j^e  be, 

Aye  dae  your  best. 

H  I 
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Be  this  your  motto  ilka  day, 
At  wark,  at  lessons,  qr  at  play  ; 
A  better  ane  ye  canim  ha'e 

For  life's  contest 
Than  that  ye  shall,  lei  come  what  may. 

Aye  dae  your  best. 

YouT  lessons  may  be  dreich  to  leam, 
Your  wages  may  be  luud  to  earn. 
Your  maisters  aften  strict  an'  stem. 

An'  sair  the  lest ; 
But  let  it  be  your  gran'  concern 

To  dae  your  best. 

Hooever  ye  succeed  or  fail 
'Gainst  a'  the  ills  Ihal  life  assail ; 
Whether  wi'  Itchtsome  step  ye  scale 

The  mountain's  crest. 
Or  plod  alang  the  lowly  vale. 

Aye  dae  yoiir  best. 

If  scrimpit  be  your  warldly  share, 
Your  recompense  seem  aftcn  bare. 
Let  that  ne'er  cause  ye  to  despair, 

Nor  be  distrest ; 
The  best  o'  folk  can  dae  nae  mair 

Than  dae  their  best. 

Or  should  kin'  Fortune  by  ye  Stan', 

An'  prosper  ye  on  ilka  han', 

O,  ne'er  despise  your  brilher  man 


Aye  to  your  God  be  (rue  and  leal 
As  up  life's  staney  brae  ye  spiel, 
And  in  a'  guid  endeavours  feel 

It's  His  behest 
That  you  not  only  should  dae  weel. 

But  itae  your  best. 
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Gin  Satan  trf  to  gaz  ye  fa.'. 
Ad'  Inre  ye  fraethe  richt  ana'. 
Sen'  up  to  Him,  wha  thol'd  it  a'. 

Your  heart's  leqnest 
For  help  to  ke«p  His  holy  law. 

Syne  dae  your  best. 
An'  sure  am  I  o'  this,  that  He 
Wha  made  the  warld  an'  a'  we  see, 
Yet  watches  owre,  wi'  carefii'  e'e. 

The  birdie's  nest, 
His  trusting  baimies  winna  lea' 

Thai  dae  Iheir  best. 
Haud  by  His  Word,  an'  dinna  fear 
Yonr  daily  course  by  it  to  steer, 
Tho'  some  may  scorn  and  ithers  sneer 

Wi'gibeorjesl  : 
Aye  carry  you  a  conscience  clear, 

An'  dae  your  best. 
To  help  the  richt,  resist  the  wrang, 
Support  the  weak  against  the  Strang, 
To  shed  the  Gospel  licht  amang 

Those  yet  unblest, 
An'  sae  mak'  life  "  ae  glad  sweet  sang," 

Aye  dae  your  best. 
An'  when  death's  darksome  ntcht  sets  in. 
Which  may  be  late  or  may  be  sune, 
Ye'U  then  be  askit  up  abune 

To  heaven's  rest. 
An'  hefu-  the  Maister  say, — "  Weei  dune, 
Ye'vc  dnne  your  best." 

A   WINDY   NIGHT'S   TALE. 
4  Episode  in  the  Career  of  Mr.  Valentine  M'Pi.a3H. 
O,  such  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain 

I  never  yet  did  see 
As  that  which  in  the  winter  came 

Of  eighteen -eighty-three. 
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No  city,  town,  or  village,  but 

lis  violence  did  sh«ie ; 
Alike  'gainst  cottage,  hall,  and  hut 

It  w^ed  a  fierce  warfare. 
And  in  its  course  it  came  to  where 

That  celpbmled  place  lay 
That  long  has  borae,  and  still  doth  bear. 

The  honoured  name  of  Paisley. 
A  busy,  bostling  town  near  by 

A  great  and  growing  city ; 
A  town  which  neither  you  nor  I 

Might  designate  as  pretty. 
Yet  Foley's  name  is  widely  spread. 

And  history  doth  show  it's 
Been  famed  alike  for  shawls  and  thread, 

For  poverty '  and  poets. 
For  Poverty  and  Poetry 

Seem,  as  in  wedlock,  mated, 
To  bear  each  other  company 

Til]  death  have  separated. 
O,  surely  then  they'll  part  for  good, 

And  surely  then  the  former. 
With  shabby  dress,  mill  not  intrude 

On  heaven's  "  Poet's  Comer." 
To  tell  the  whole  of  Paisley's  fame 

Would  be  an  endless  story. 
Nor  can  my  feeble  pen  proclaim 

Its  greatness  and  its  glory. 
I  leave  that  lo  some  olher  man. 

His  skilful  hand  lo  try  on't. 
And  hope  each  politician 

Will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on't. 
So  lo  my  (ale.     The  tempest  raged 

Throughout  that  good  old  town, 
As  though  it  had  been  just  engaged 

To  turn  it  u|>side  down. 
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The  chinmej'-pots  and  slates  it  took 
And  scattered  chick  and  fa^t, 

While  slim -built  walls  and  houses  shook 
Before  the  boisterous  blast. 

Above  the  cheery  fireside  tallc 
Its  whistling  shriek  was  heard, 

And  man;  a  love -appointed  walk 
Had  then  to  be  deferred. 

But  there  was  out  amid  it  all 

An  indiscreet  joiing  swell, 
And  what  to  him  did  then  befall 

I  now  proceed  to  telL 

Aristocratic  was  his  name — 

Twas  Valentine  M'Flash; 
He  had  in  life  no  higher  aim 

Than  how  to  cut  a  dash. 
And  that  is  how  he  often  came 

To  feel  a  want  of  cash. 

Tall  was  the  youth,  and  long  his.li^, 

Great  was  his  self-esteem  ; 
He  thought  all  others  but  the  dregs, 

Man  was  a  little  lower  made 

Than  angels  in  the  sky  are. 
But  Valentine  seemed  bom  and  bred 

Than  them  a  little  higher; 
So  proudly  did  he  hold  his  head. 


So 


gay  1 


IS  his  at  tin 


Hi 


is  linen  was  of  purest  while. 
No  spot  nor  speck  was  there  ; 

light,  his  trousers  tight. 
And  curly  was  his  hair. 

Upon  his  highly  -  perfumed  head 

A  satin  hat  he  wore, 
For  which  he'd  half-a-guinea  paid 

A  day  or  two  before. 
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Bui  riches  to  themselves  tiLke  wings. 

The  Scriptures  tniljr  say  ; 
Hats  likewise  are  uncertain  things 

That  often  "  fly  aw»y." 

So,  on  that  night,  when  turning  round 

To  greet  a  friend  he  knew, 
Away,  with  one  tremendous  bound, 

Hi^  precious  headpiece  flew. 

Away  it  ftew,  as  if  it  had 
With  wings  just  been  endued. 

And  Valentine,  half.driven  mad. 
Immediately  pursued. 

Fast  did  he  run  through  half  the  town. 

With  unabated  speed, — 
Now  up  one  street,  another  down. 

Where'er  the  hat  might  lead, 
And  capered  like  a  circus  clown  ; 

O,  'twas  a  sight  indeed. 

The  small  boys  followed  up  with  glee 

The  chase  when  it  began  ; 
And  people  all  turned  out  to  see 

The  way  in  which  he  ran  ; 
And  how  the  girls  did  laugh,  for  he 

Had  been  a  bdies'  man. 

Some  thought  he'J  got  his  due  deserts. 

To  be  in  such  a  plight  ; 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  flirts — 

It  surely  served  him  right. 

Close  to  his  unprolfCled  pale 

A  chimney. pol  fell  past, 
But  still  the  one  he  wore  of  late 

Was  borne  upon  the  bhLil. 

He  fell  head-foremost  in  Ihc  ditl. 

Right  in  a  muddy  pool, 
Which,  though  iL  did  his  feelings  hurt, 

Did  not  his  ardour  cool. 
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For  ap  he  got,  and  on  and  on. 

And  faster  yet  he  rao ; 
O,  sach  a  lace  was  never  known 

In  the  memocy  of  man. 
Il  was  no  use,  for  in  the  race 
The  hat  had  got  the  start. 
Nor  did  it  make  a  hahing-place 

Until  it  reached  the  Cart. 
And  then  it  smoothly  floated  on 

The  deeply- swollen  river. 
Till  soon  the  fugitive  was  gone 

From  Valentine  for  ever. 
O,  'twas  a  most  heartrending  sight 

That  hapless  youth  to  sec. 
Bare-headed  there,  on  that  wild  night, 

Upon  the  Sneddon  Quay. 
With  heavy  heart  he  sal  down  Ihcre, 

And  ever  as  he  sat, 
He  cried,  in  tones  of  deep  despair, — 

"  My  hat !  my  hat !  my  hat ! " 
For  long  he  sat,  nor  did  he  stir 

As  1  drew  near  his  side, 
Till,  touching  him,  I  asked  him,  "  Sir, 
Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ?  " 
"  Ah,  sir,  I've  lost  a  friend  most  dear, 
A  much  -  beloved  tile. 
An  only  hat,  just  made  this  year, 
And  in  the  latest  stylc- 
"  Sec,  yonder  'tis,  I  sec  it  yet, 
I  see  il  yet  depart ; 
Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  get 

That  object  of  my  heart  f 

But  for  the  fear  of  getting  wet, 

I'd  throw  myself  in  Cart. 

"  Myself  into  the  Cart  I'd  throw, 

And  still  that  hat  pursue 

To  bring  il  back  again  ;  but  O, 

Twould  wet  me  through  and  through.' 
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**  Foolhardy  youth,"  I  said,  "  refa'ain. 
Seek  not  a  watery  grave  ; 

Thy  hat  is  on  the  raging  main, 
Borne  by  each  bounding  wave ; 

Another  one  you  must  obtain. 
Since  that  you  cannot  save." 

**  My  case  to  you  is  all  unknown,** 
Said  the  unhappy  gent ; 

"  My  credit  and  my  cash  are  gone — 
I  am  not  worth  a  cent 

"  Now  am  I  of  that  hat  bereft, 
Forsaken  and  forlorn  ; 
I  feel,  with  nought  to  live  for  left. 
That '  man  was  made  to  mourn.' ** 

Said  I — "  That  word  I  do  not  scorn, 
Dear  Valentine  M*Flash ; 

But  though  man  may  be  made  to  mourn, 
He  was  not  made  to  *  mash.  *  ** 

He  turned  for  one  last  longing  look, 
And  while  his  wearied  frame 

With  grief  and  agitation  shook, 
I  heard  him  thus  exclaim — 

**  Farewell,  thou  newly -purchas'd  hat, 
A  long  farewell  to  thee  ; 
Once  on  this  head  thou  proudly  sat, 

But  now  no  more  shalt  be  ; 
Though  others  may  make  light  of  that. 
Dear  hast  thou  been  to  me  ! " 

He  raised  his  right  liand  to  the  sky. 
His  left  was  on  his  brow. 

And  there,  while  I  was  standing  by, 
He  made  this  solemn  vow — 

**  Bald  be  this  head  that  now  is  bare, 
And  sightless  be  mine  eye — 
May  Paisley  town  be  known  nowhere, 

The  river  Cart  run  dry — 
If  I  a  hat  do  ever  wear 
Henceforward  till  I  die  !  " 
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Homeward  he  went  his  weary  way 

Through  all  the  wind  and  rain, 
And  people  say  unto  this  day 

He  never  smiled  again. 

For  sorely,  sorely  did  he  rue 

The  vow  which  then  he  made. 
That  banished  hats,  both  old  and  new, 

For  ever  from  his  head  ; 
A  Tarn  o*  Shanter,  broad  and  blue, 

He  now  must  wear  instead.  ^ 

At  kirk  or  market,  night  or  day. 

In  weather  fair  or  foul. 
At  funeral  sad  or  wedding  gay, 

He  wears  that  worsted  cowl. 

Where  he  was  wont  to  walk  with  pride 

He  goes  crestfallen  now, 
For  all  his  former  friends  deride 

That  bonnet  o'er  his  brow  ; 
But  yet  he  dare  not  set  aside 

That  rashly -spoken  vow. 

Some  people,  worthy  and  sedate. 

May  treat  this  tale  as  trash, 
But  there's  a  moral  from  the  fate 

Of  Valentine  M*Flash  ; 
And  I  once  more  reiterate  — 

Man  was  not  made  to  "  mash." 

For  true 's  that  word  of  sacred  lore, 

Writ  down  for  one  and  all 
Who  seek  beyond  their  range  to  .soar 

**  Pride  goes  before  a  fall." 
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Wl  LLI  AM      LESLIE. 

WILLIAM  LESLIE  is  a  native  of  Johnstone,  having 
been  bom  at  No.  19  William  Street  there,  on  27th  May, 
1862.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  Mrs. 
M*Intosh's  Infant  School,  Johnstone,  and  was  afterwards  in 
Mr.  Barr's  School  in  that  town.  While  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship, however,  he  likewise  attended  night-schools,  from  which 
he  derived  much  benefit.  His  father,  who  was  a  native  of 
Glasgow  and  a  blacksmith  to  trade,  came  to  reside  in  John- 
stone in  i860.  William,  after  leaving  school,  was  about 
four  years  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Paton,  ropespinner, 
Johnstone.  He  afterwards,  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
commenced  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  with 
Messrs.  M*Dowal  &  Sons,  engineers,  Johnstone.  In  1880 
his  parents,  with  their  family,  came  to  reside  in  Paisley. 
For  a  time  he  commenced  to  study  in  view  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  body,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected ;  but  aftenvards  he  gave  up  the  prosecution  of  that 
idea.  AVhen  the  engineering  business  became  dull,  he  filled 
a  situation  for  a  time  as  a  life  insurance  agent ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  his  health  suffered  from  having  to  travel 
so  much  in  canvassing  for  orders,  he  abandoned  this,  and 
returned  (about  a  year  ago)  to  his  trade  of  engineer,  at 
which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 

It  was  in  early  life  that  William  Leslie  commenced  to  i^Tite 
verse.  But  as  his  grandmother,  as  well  as  his  mother,  wooed 
the  muse,  he  is  literally  a  "  Son  of  Song."  His  grandmother 
was  a  native  of  Elderslie,  and  her  husband's  name  was  David 
M*Millan,  who  worked  as  a  farm-servant.  I  give  one  of  her 
poetical  pieces,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  relating 
to  the  proposal  of  a  son  to  visit  Paisley  Fair,  while  his  father 
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Strongly  objects  to  such  a  procedure.  I  next  give  a  poetical 
piece  by  the  poet's  mother,  selected  from  several,  that 
breathes  a  pious  spirit,  having  the  heading  of  "  Margaret." 
William  Leslie,  whose  wife  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  has  not 
yet  collected  and  published  his  poetical  pieces,  but  is  think- 
ing of  doing  so  soon.  One  of  his  pieces,  named  "  Help  the 
Helpless;  or,  the  Doctor's  Prodigee,"  is  of  considerable 
length  and  of  much  merit.  I  give  specimens  of  some  of  his 
other  poetical  efiusions. 

DIALOGUE. 

Father  and  Son. 

Son. 
Please,  faither,  will  ye  let  me  go 
To  Paisley  Fair  to  see  a  show  ; 
There  will  be  joy  and  merriment, 
And  whisky  to  a  great  extent. 

Father. 
Hush  !  foolish  boy,  you  madly  rave  ; 
Mind  you  are  travelling  to  the  grave, 
And  joys  like  those  will  make  you  mourn 
Ere  you  to  dust  again  return. 

Son. 
Nae  fear  o'  that ;  I'm  young  and  smert, 
And  joys  like  these  will  cheer  the  hert ; 
For  aulder  folk  than  you  or  me 
Gang  to  the  Fair  to  ha'e  a  spree. 

Father. 
Oh  !  go,  my  son,  to  yon  churchyard. 
Among  the  tombs  you'll  find  interred 
Brave,  sprightly  youths,  both  young  and  gay. 
Now  mouldering  in  their  native  clay. 

Son. 

Tuts,  death  nae  terrors  to  me  bring. 

For  I  am  healthy,  stoot,  and  young ; 

But  there's  my  **  joe,"  she  waits  for  me, 

Sae  I  maun  gang  the  fair  to  see. 

[Son  turns  to  start  away. 
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Father  (laying  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder). 

Be  counselled  by  me,  son,  I  pray : 
Still  keep  in  mind  the  Judgment  Day, 
When  all  the  world  assembled  there 
Compose  an  awe-inspiring  fair. 

Son. 
Judgment !  my  heart  is  trembling  as  I  hear  ; 
Must  I  among  the  rest  appear, 
To  stand  the  sentence  of  my  God 
And  bow  to  His  avenging  rod  ? 

Father, 
Ah  !  yes,  my  son ;  none  e*er  can  fly 
Or  shun  the  notice  of  His  eye ; 
The  monarch,  with  his  pomp  and  pride. 
The  rocks  and  mountains  will  not  hide. 

Son. 
Please  tell  me,  father,  how  to  shun, 
And  here  I  will  renounce  my  fun, 
This  world,  with  all  its  glittering  toys, 
And  seek  for  nobler,  lasting  joys. 

Father  (giving  him  the  Bible). 
Here,  take  this  work.     It  will  thee  guide 
Unto  thy  Saviour's  loving  side  ; 
His  blood  can  cleanse  from  every  stain — 
Repent,  believe,  be  bom  again. 

Son. 
Hark  !  hark  !  dear  father,  now  I  hear 
His  voice  dispersing  all  my  fear  ; 
I  do  believe — He  pardons  me. 
Forgives  me,  loves  me,  sets  me  free. 

Father  (clasping  his  son's  hand). 
My  son,  this  doth  thy  father  cheer, 
For  this  have  1  shed  many  a  tear 
In  secret  when  but  Ood  was  there  ; 
But  bless  Him,  He  has  answered  prayer. 
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MARGARET. 

O  Miigarel  I  how  thy  name 

Dolh  this  sad  bosom  swell ; 
How  memory  loves  lo  clierish  thee. 

Dear  friend,  I  loved  so  well  t 
Thou  wert  my  dearest  friend. 

My  sister,  kind  and  true ; 
Though  mouldering  in  the  silent  dust, 

I  still  remember  you. 
In  youth's  gay  fleeting  hour, 

With  hearts  from  sorrow  free, 
We  sang  our  wmple  evening  hymns 

Beneath  yon  flowery  tree. 
Thou  wert  thy  mother's  pride, 

And  cheered  her  aged  heart ; 
And  bitter  was  that  mother's  grief 

When  death  ye  twain  did  part. 
Thou  wert  a  fragile  flower. 

That  by  the  Lord  was  given 
To  shed  thy  fragrance  here  a  while. 

Then  ever  bloom  in  Heaven. 
To  blossom  in  that  land 

Where  all  is  sweet  and  fair. 
For  none  who  have  a  guilty  heart 

Can  ever  enter  there. 
Farewell,  my  sister  dear, 
Until  T  join  you  there  ; 
That  God  may  thither  safelf  guide, 

Shall  be  my  humble  prayer 
Until  I  teach  my  home ; 

When  death's  dark  strife  is  o'er. 

We'll  join  our  kindred  round  the  Thny 

And  *'  meet  to  part  no  more." 
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PAISLEY  SHAWLS. 

Chill  November's  come  again, 
Bringing  snaw,  an'  sleet,  an'  rain  ; 
Losh  I  the  wather's  gettin'  caul' — 
Gie  me  oot  my  Paisley  shawl. 

Put  that  "dolman "  in  the  kist ; 
That's  no'  for  the  month  o'  mist ; 
That  wid  har'ly  theik  a  doll— 
Gie  me  oot  my  Paisley  shawl. 

Dinna  nicher,  baimies,  noo  ; 
Granny's  naither  daft  nor  fu' ; 
When  a  body's  growin'  aul*, 
Naething  beats  a  Paisley  shawl. 

Weel  I  min'  when  ye  were  wee, 
Dan'lin'  on  yer  mother's  knee  ; 
Though  ye  werena  fit  to  crawl, 
Wcel  ye  kent  my  Paisley  shawl. 

Never  slicht  a  trusty  frien' — 
That's  what  this  aul'  plaid  has  been  ; 
Though  its  thinin'  at  the  faul', 
Comfort's  in  my  Paisley  shawl. 

When  I  tae  my  kirkin'  gacd, 
In  my  bridal  braws  array'd, 
'Twas  nae  Paris  falderal, 
Jist  a  goon  an'  Paisley  shawl. 

Folk  at  hame  are  losin'  wit ; 
Folk  abroad  are  gettin'  it, 
For  I'm  confidently  taul' 
That  they  like  a  Paisley  shawl. 

Germans,  Rooshins,  Laps,  an'  a'. 
Like  them  in  the  time  o'  snaw  ; 
Even  Yankee-doodle  drawls — 
**  Sind  a  pile  uv  Paisley  shawls." 

If  our  worthy  Queen  wad  wear 

That  yin  **  Charlie  "  sent  frae  here,* 

■ 

*  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Shawl  Manufacturer,  115  Causeyside  Street, 
Paisley. 
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A'  the  leddies  ihen  wad  scrawl 
Orders  for  a  Paisley  shawl. 
A'  the  weavers  then  wi'  glee 
Wad  be  loupin'  maist  bauk  hie  ; 
Ilka  waik  wad  ha'e  a  haul — 
O  revise  the  Paisley  shawl ! 
Never  slicht  a  trusty  frien'— 
That's  what  this  aul'  plaid  has  been  ; 
Though  its  thinin'  at  the  laul'. 
Comfort's  in  my  Paisley  shawl. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
How  sweet  lo  meet  a  cheerful  friend 

Amid  (he  city's  rattle. 
To  pause  and  interchange  a  smile 

In  life's  uncertain  battle. 
It  makes  us  view  with  less  regard 

The  jostle  and  the  bustle ; 
It  cools  the  fever  of  the  brain. 

And  freshens  nerve  and  muscle. 
And  when  we  kindly  say  "good-bye," 

We  feel  ourselves  the  stronger  ; 
Our  step  becomes  more  firm  and  brisk. 

And  just  a  trifle  longer- 
Sweet  human  friendship,  but  for  thee 

Amid  this  toil  and  rancour. 
Our  finest  feelings  would  decay, 

Consumed  as  with  a  canker. 
Then,  honest  friendship,  here's  my  hand ; 

How  cordially  you  grasp  it ; 
If  yours  I  grasp  no  more  on  earth, 

In  Heaven  may  I  clasp  it. 

JOUK  AND  LET  THE  JAW  GANG  BYE. 
My  grarmy  used  to  tell  me  aft 
Aboot  a  man  o'  woof  and  waft 
Whose  wife  had  nearly  driv'nhim  daft 
Wi'  drinkin',  flytin',  fechtin'  aye. 
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She  aften  made  the  clachan  ring, 
And  slops  and  suds  at  Tarn  wad  fling ; 
But  aye,  puir  chiel,  he  tried  to  sing — 
"  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

And  sae  he  aften  saved  his  pow ; 

And  though  ^twas  hard  to  dae,  yell  vow 

The  better  way  to  save  a  row 

Is  "jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

When  scandalmongers  weave  awa'. 
And  fore  and  aft  their  shuttles  ca'. 
And  ye  could  fain  their  wizzens  thraw, 
"  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

When  cruel  words  are  at  ye  shot. 
And  tongue  and  temper  gettin'  hot, 
Just  ginnel  for  a  quieter  spot 

To  "jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

When  some  ane's  itchin'  for  a  fecht, 
And  thinks  yeVe  jist  about  his  wecht. 
To  keep  yersel'  and  him  a'  richt, 
"  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

And  when  your  temperas  sairly  tried, 
Wi'  patience  aye  be  fortified  ; 
The  safest  plan  ye  ever  tried 
Is  "  jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 

"Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye  " 
Is  a  plan  ye  a'  should  try ; 
Never  haud  yer  heid  owre  high — 
"  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gang  bye." 


DINNA  BE  DOONHERTED. 

When  oor  herts  wi*  grief  are  wrung, 
Nil  desperandum  sometimes  sing  ; 

Here  its  in  your  mither  tongue — 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 
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If  your  cares  shou'd  roan'  ye  thrang, 
Troubles  liy  ye  a'  day  lang, 
A'  yonr  weel-liid  plans  gae  wrang, 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 

If  ye  shou'd  be  ool  o'  wark. 
And  ye're  nearly  driven  stark 
Thmkin'  ye're  misfortune's  mark, 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 

If  the  waul  o'  health  shou'd  draw 
A'  your  weel  •  haint  gear  awa'. 
Face  it  though  ye  Stan'  oi  fa' — 
'  Dinna  be  doonherted. 
O  what  hardships  puir  folk  ha'e, 
All  wi'  cauld  and  hunger  blae. 
Yet  to  cheer  each  iiher  say — 

Dinna  be  doonherted. 
Aften  rich  and  puir  alike 
Fin'  the  jag  o'  sorrow's  spike. 
Yet,  though  driven  to  the  dyke, 

Dinna  be  doonherted. 

Though  your  foes  increase  like  weeds. 
Vex  ye  wi'  their  cruel  deeds. 
Hap  ap  kindness  on  their  heids  — 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 

Though  your  frien's  are  getting  few, 
Thinkin'  ye  may  need  them  noo, 
Ane  ibin  the  lift's  aye  true — 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 

Cauld  and  daik  your  nicht  may  be, 
Whiles  sae  dark  you  canna  see. 
Yet  ye're  guided  by  His  e'e — 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 

Though  ye're  no'  in  foreign  lands 
Graipin'  gowd  wi'  baith  your  hauns, 
Lippen  Him  who  understan's — 
Dinna  be  doonherted. 
I  I 
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Not  alane  the  battle's  van 
Tries  the  mettle  of  (he  man, 
But  confonniii'  to  God's  plan — 

Dinna  be  doonherted. 
If  ye  rue  a  life  mis-spent, 
And  your  faitWessness  lament. 
Them  wha  honestly  repent 

Needna  be  doonherted. 
God  will  tak'  ye  back  again, 
Welcome  home  bis  waunert  wea 
Gai  ye  feel  ye're  jisl  His  ain — 

Dinna  be  doonherted. 


A  NICE  FINNAN  HADDIE. 

I'm  a  nice  Finnan  baddie,  weel  kipperl  and  clean. 
The  popular  member,  the  workin'  man's  frien'  ; 
For  I'm  relished  alike  baith  by  Sandy  and  Paddy, 
The  saumon  o'  puir  folks-a  nice  Finnan  haddie. 

The  young  nifie  likes  to  ha'e  ilka  thing  clean 
When  somebody  comes  fur  his  supper  at  e'en  ; 
But  kens  that  (hough  guid  be  the  (ei  in  ihc  caddy. 
The  lea's  aye  improvcil  by  a  nice  Finnan  haddie. 

An'  sometimes,  when  faither's  bwre  weari(  to  eat. 
An'  seems  to  ha'e  fairly  ganc  afT  a'  his  meat. 
The  wife  tells  the  bairns  jist  to  play  wi'  their  daddy, 
An'  slips  awa'  oot  for  a  nice  Kinnan  haddie. 

An'  then  whit  a  glorious  rea.it  to  the  weans. 
For  daddy  aye  picks  ihcm  a  bit  withou(  banes  ; 
An'  nae  "  pick,  me- up  "  fits  a  puir  hungry  laddie 
Like  weel-slauried  scones  in  the  brae  o  a  haddie. 

Baith  granny  an'  gran'faither's  missin'  their  teeth. 
An'  canna  be  templed  wi'  mutton  or  l>eef ; 
Hut  heth  they  fa'-to  ji-st  like  lassie  or  laddie. 
An'  tell  ye  its  ta.slic,  a  nice  Finnan  haddie. 

MOKAI~ 

I  lieve  an'  I  dee  ji'it  to  bencfil  ilhcn, 
An'  aftcn  I  wish  that  some  failhers  and  mithen 
Wha  spen'  a'  they  can  on  their  toddy  or  "  tatldie," 
In  this  way  at  least  would  be  mair  like  (he  haddie. 
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RICHARD  WARD  was  bora  at  Dalmellington,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  on  28th  April,  1863.  His  father,  John  Ward, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  is  a  miner.  He  removed  to  Maryhill 
with  his  family;  and  Richard  attended  the  school  there  till 
he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he,  like  his  father, 
became  a  miner.  His  parents,  with  their  family,  left  Mary- 
hill  for  Paisley  in  1879;  and  he  and  his  father  commenced 
to  work  at  Inkermann,*  near  Paisley,  where  they  still  labour. 
In  July,  1883,  Richard  went  to  America;  but  becoming 
home-sick,  he,  after  remaining  there  only  about  half-a-year, 
returned  to  Paisley,  and  resides  wilh  his  parents  in  Lady 
Lane.  Richard's  muse  was  not  of  early  growth,  for  he  did 
not  begin  to  write  verse  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
I  give  some  specimens  of  the  offspring  of  his  muse,  which  ■ 
have  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 

THE  BONNIE  DOON. 
Atone  I  SI  rayed  to  view  Ihe  scenes 

'Lang  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Doon  ; 
The  red  sun,  ni'  dcclinin'  beams, 

Shone  radiantly  aroun' ; 
The  zephyr  fanned  the  water's  crest, 

An'  sweetl]'  cam'  alang  ; 
The  speckled  thrush,  wi'  throbbin'  breast, 

Fu'  meitilf  he  sang. 
The  clear  an'  sullen  river 

Through  hills  an'  moors  doth  glide. 
The  salmon  sporting  ever 
Beneath  its  silvery  tide ; 

*  This  name  is  applied  to  a  Utile  village  of  miners'  dwelling-houses 
erected  on  Candren  Farm  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Inkennann,  on  5lh 
November,  1854,  at  the  famous  siege  of  Sebastopol. 
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The  ttWisI  finds  a  pleasant  task, 

The  fiiihcr  takes  a  tour, 
An'  lovers  true  in  sunshine  bask 

Beneath  each  myrtle  bower. 
I  gazed  wi'  pride  doon  on  the  cot 

Beneath  the  lordly  hill, 
The  sweet  an'  rural  little  spot — 

It  made  my  bosom  till. 
'Twos  there  that  I  fir^l  saw  the  licht. 

In  childhood  played  wi'  glee. 
An'  wildly  ran  frae  mom  to  nlcht 

To  catch  the  hutterflee. 
The  savage  loves  his  native  plains, 

As  o'er  (hem  he  doth  roam  ; 
The  exile  loves  to  hear  the  strains 

Ofhis  dear  native  home  1 
The  shepherd  loves  his  shady  bower, 

Far  frae  the  busy  toon  ; 
But  gie  to  me  one  t»-ilight  hour 

'I-ang  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Doon. 


THE  UDSTON  DISASTER. 
On  May,  1887. 

The  May  sun  had  risen  so  pleasant  and  cheerful. 

And  scenes  were  as  bright  as  the  earth  could  bestow. 
As  the  miners  of  Udston  drew  near  to  the  pit- mouth, 

And  soon  did  descend  to  the  dangers  below. 
No  one  thought  of  danger  on  that  fotal  morning, 

Bui  cheerfully  went  forth  to  labour  full  sore, 
To  earn  the  bread  needful  for  dear  wives  and  children, 

They  ne'er  lliuughl  that  morning  they'll  see  them  no  mori 
A  fen'  hours  clapscil  from  the  time  they  descended, 

\Ylien  a  sound,  as  of  thunder,  was  heard  all  around  ; 
The  fierce  flames  shot  upwards,  the  atmosphere  darkened  : 

The  mine  had  eiploded — so  far  underground. 
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O  then  was  a  scene  of  most  horrid  confusion — 

The  mothers  and  sisters  in  anguish  and  woe  ; 
They  ran,  shrieking  wildly,  lo  look  for  iheir  lov'd  ones 

That  death  had  ensnared  in  the  dungeon  below. 
All  honour  is  due  to  Iheir  brave-hearlcd  comrades. 

Who,  daring  and  fearless,  iheir  services  gave  ; 
And  searched  for  the  bodies,  midst  darliiie'^  and  danger, 

And  brought  them  above  to  a  natural  grave. 
Then  pily  the  widows  and  poor  orphan  children. 

Think  on  the  homes  now  so  desolate  and  lone  ; 
And  think  on  the  brave  men  who  perished  that  morning — 

A  dark  page  in  story! — they  will  ever  be  known. 

SPKINU. 
Sweet  Spring,  we  hail  thee  with  delight. 

Thou  source  of  joy  and  mirth  ; 
Com'st  laden  wilh  tiiy  mantle  bright, 

To  decorate  the  earth — 
To  wake  the  sweets  of  life  once  more, 

That  slept  through  winter's  cold. 
And  spread  the  gulden  sunshine  o'er, 

So  beauteous  to  behold. 
The  fields  and  meadows  all  around. 

They  look  so  fresh  and  fair. 
The  moistening  rain  Is  sprinkling  down 

And  through  the  sunny  air. 
The  brier-bush  is  covered  o'er 

With  blossoms  pure  and  pale— 
The  violet  and  the  «'ild  Rowers 

With  fragrance  fill  the  vale. 
The  little  birds  are  back  again — 

From  bower  to  bower  they  lly  ; 
List  to  the  laverock's  merry  strain. 

Up  in  the  bright  blue  sky. 
The  blackbiril  makes  the  greenwood  ring 

With  melolics  so  sweet ; 
Let  us  swell  their  choir  and  sing — 
"  Welcome,  uvor  welcome,  Spring." 
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the  flower  of  the  west. 

The  evening  was  gentle  and  soft  breeies  blowing, 

The  sun  had  (lecline<^  and  Ihe  birds  were  at  rest. 
As  I  strayed  out  along  by  the  Braes  of  GlemiTer 

With  charming  young  Maggie,  the  flower  of  the  West. 
She's  bright  and  as  pure  as  the  pearl  from  Ihe  ocean. 

And  virtue  abides  in  her  love-heaving  breast ; 
Tender  and  playful  as  a  lamb  in  the  meadow 

Is  charming  young  Maggie,  the  flower  of  the  West 
Her  neck  is  as  white  as  the  snowllakes  in  winter. 

Her  hair  it  might  rival  the  raven's  black  crest ; 
Graceful  and  calm  as  the  swan  in  the  river 

lb  charming  young  Maggie,  Ihe  flower  of  the  Weal. 
She  says  she'll  be  true  as  the  sunshine  in  summer  ; 

Among  all  the  young  lads,  she  dolh  love  me  the  beat ; 
Her  father  consented,  and  I'll  be  so  happy 

With  charming  young  Moggie,  the  flower  of  the  Wcsl. 
So  let  kings  have  their  power,  and  rule  o'er  their  nations. 

And  IokU  have  their  mansions  and  live  on  the  best. 
Yet  I'll  be  more  happy  and  better  contenleti 

With  charming  young  Maggie,  the  flower  of  the  WesL 


SUCCESS  TO  PAISLEY. 
Oor  I'ai>,ley  loun  is  bricht'iiin'  up, 

Nae  doot  yc  a'  can  see, 
Wi'  buildin's  o'  the  fanciest  sort, 

Whaur  auld  anes  used  to  be  ; 
An'  sorlin'  up  o'  a'  the  streets. 

It's  lookin' unco  braw— 
Oor  eniigranls,  on  comin'  back. 

Will  no  ken  it  ava. 
Noo,  just  look  doon  the  High  Street, 

What  a  pleasant  change  is  there  ! 
'Twss  ancc  a  dismal -lookin'  place, 

Sae  scanty  an'  sae  puir ; 
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Noo  stauns  a  ninge  o'  buildin's 
Sac  magnLficent  an'  bricht. 

It's  a  pleasant  place  to  walk  alang 
On  ony  pleasant  nicht. 


An'  there's  oo 

r  handsome  Clark  Toun  1 

Wi'  it  nane 

can  compare  ; 

Wl'  its  chimin'  an'  sweet  music 

beUs, 

An'  orname 

n(s  sac  rare. 

The  gift  o-  ooi 

r  frcen,  George  A 

.  Clark, 

Wi'  heart  ai 

n'  haun  he  rave  : 

It  is  a  credit  to  his  name, 

Tho'  he's  ni 

M  in  the  grave. 

An'  stauns  oor  sUtelj'  West-En'  Cross, 

Ancc  the  anid  Coffin -En', 
Whaur  mony  o'  oor  worthies 

In  auld  limes  did  alten' 
To  talk  on  present  politics, 

An'  a'  things  'bout  the  toun  ; 
I  have  nae  dout  some  wid  be  vexed 

To  sec  it  knock  il  doun. 
Bailh  Coats  an'  Clark  buill  up  new  mills. 

That  the  wheel  o'  trade  michi  bid  ; 
I  can  safely  say  that  Coats's  mill 

Is  the  brawest  in  the  worl'. 
When  I  see  (he  actiotis  o'  these  men. 

This  remark  I  often  pass. 
That  Coats  an'  Clark  do  a'  ihey  can 

To  help  the  work  in'  class. 
A  new  railway  station  we'll  sunc  ha'e. 

Twill  decorate  oor  toun ; 
The  aidd  ane  it  look'd  awfu'  puir, 

"Twas  time  'twas  knockit  doun. 
An'  anither  big  job  will  be  dune ; 

In  a  short  time  it  will  start, 
An'  in  a  year  or  twa  big  ships 

Will  come  sailin'  up  the  Cart. 
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ALEXANDER     RICE. 

ALEXANDER  RICE  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was 
bom  in  Queen  Street,  on  loth  November,  1865.  His  Either 
is  a  native  of  Londonderry,  and  is  a  hand -loom  weaver  to 
trade  in  Paisley.  Alexander  received  his  education  in 
Queen  Street,  Carbrook  Street,  and  West  Board  Schools. 
At  present  he  is  employed  in  a  work  in  Paisley  where  pre- 
serves are  made.  He  devotes  some  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  composing  of  rhyme,  of  which  I  give  three  specimens. 

THE  AULD  MAID ;  OR,  PEGGY'S  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

In  Paisley  toun,  that  faur-fam*d  place, 

Whaur  canny  bodies  creep  alang, 
There  leev'd  a  decent,  douce  auld  maid, 

Apairt  frae  a'  the  busy  thrang. 

Full  forty  simmers  ovvre  her  heid. 

And  forty  winters'  storms  had  pass'd  ; 

But  Peggy  hadna  chang'd  her  state, 
She  still  remain'd  a  single  lass. 

An'  aft -times  she  was  heard  to  tell 

O'  handsome  offers  like  the  lave. 
But  aye  had  mair  care  o'  hersel', 

For  she  would  be  nae  tyrant's  slave. 

An'  some,  wha  thocht  themsel's  weel  sairt 
Wi'  gettin'  men  to  change  their  name, 

Were  noo  in  poverty  an'  rags, 

While  she  had  still  her  ain  snug  hame. 

Yet  whiles  she  frae  her  window  gaz'd. 

When  lads  an'  lasses  pass'd  in  glee  ; 
Her  mind  gaed  back  to  auld  langsyne, 

ITie  saut  tear  glisten'd  in  her  e'e. 

She  had  nae  frien'  on  earth  ava — 

Puir  Peggy  couldna  boast  a  brither — 
But  weel  content  she  made  the  bed 

That  nature  meant  to  haud  anither. 
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But  sober  folk  like  pleasure  too, 

An*  Peggy  vow'd,  if  she  could  man*t, 
To  busk  hersel'  in  a*  her  braws, 

An*  jine  the  crowd  at  Coats's  jaunt. 

The  time  wore  roun*,  as  time  aye  does, 
An',  like  the  sea,  its  course  maun  rin, 

Sae  Peggy  widna  gang  to  bed 
For  fear  next  mom  o'  sleepin'  in. 

She  clean'd  her  hoose  the  hale  nicht  thro*, 

She  clean'd  it  weel  frae  en'  to  en' — 
I'm  sure,  in  a'  the  Ian'  that  nicht 

There  wisna  sic  a  but -an' -ben. 

She  eyed  her  glitterin'  rack  wi'  pride, 
An*  stepp'd  across  the  weel  -  scrubb'd  floor. 

Syne  cuist  the  auld  claes  frae  her  back, 
An'  dress'd  hersel'  wi'  muckle  care. 

Then  haein'  jist  an  hour  to  spare, 

Doon  on  the  sofa  she  did  lie. 
Quo'  she — **  I'll  hae  a  wee  bit  snooze. 

And  wauken  when  the  band  gangs  by." 

She  slept,  an*  blissfu'  were  her  dreams  ; 

A  thoosan'  lads  did  roun'  her  staun*. 
An*  ilk  ane  drapp'd  on  bendit  knee 

An'  begg'd  her  for  her  heart  an'  haun'. 

Hoo  lang  she  slept  I  dinna  ken  ; 

But,  hark !  the  soun'  o'  fife  an'  drum, 
An'  Peggy  wauken'd,  cryin'  oot — 

"  I'm  jist  in  time,  for  here  they  come." 

She  up  an'  to  the  window  ran. 

Like  ony  young  an'  souple  hizzy, 
But  started  back  in  great  surprise — 

The  sicht  near  dang  the  cratur  dizzy. 

Fause  freen',  hoo  could  ye  dae  the  like? 

Oh  !  treacherous  slumber,  fie,  for  shame ! 
The  tears  ran  doon  puir  Peggy's  cheeks. 

For  lo  !  the  jaunt  was  comin*  hame. 

Neil  Street,  Paisley. 


I 
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TO    INCONSTANCY. 

Oh  !  Brakenridge,  my  haughty  dame, 
You've  wounded  me  full  sore  ; 

The  heart  that  once  was  in  a  flame 
Is  bleeding  at  the  core. 

Go,  fickle  woman !  choose  your  path. 
Vain  thought  I  will  not  chide  ; 

Although  the  object  of  my  wrath, 
You*re  welcome  to  your  pride. 

Though  now  your  glory's  at  its  height 

By  casting  me  so  low. 
The  darkest  day  must  have  its  night, 

For  Fate  has  willed  it  so. 

May  retribution  just  and  sure 

O'ertake  the  vTetch  so  vile 
Whose  slanderous  tongue  has  made  me  poor 

And  robbed  me  of  your  smile. 

And  when  your  sun  of  glory  sinks 

Beyond  the  golden  morn, 
When  severed  are  love's  fondest  links, 

'Twill  be  my  turn  to  scorn. 


MY    ANNIE. 

0  leeze  mc  on  my  wee  Scotch  lass, 
An'  speed  me  to  her  cot, 

For  idle  time  it  winna  pass 
Awa'  frae  that  dear  spot. 
Her  voice  I  long  to  hear  the  soun', 

1  long  to  clasp  her  form  sae  roun', 
The  cankerous  cares  o'  life  I  droon' 

When  gaun  to  meet  my  Annie. 

Thou  bonnic  bird  that  sings  sae  gay 
Amang  the  leafy  branches, 

O  boast  na  in  thy  merry  lay. 
Nor  mock  mc  wi'  thy  glances  ; 
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Foi  I  can  ^ing  as  bliihe  as  thee, 
Though  death  an'  dangers  compass  m 
For  joy  is  mine  when  owrc  the  lea 

I  meet  my  winsome  Annie. 
Let  drinkers  drink  wha  love  the  vine, 

Their  silly  brains  to  scatter, 
I  winna  court  the  snares  o'  wine. 

But  pledge  my  love  in  water. 
May  a'  that's  evil  frae  her  keep. 
May  angels  guard  her  in  her  sleep. 
May  lie  wha  rules  abune  us  heap 

Guid  fortune  on  my  Annie. 
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ISABE-LLA      LEDGERWOOD. 

ISABELLA  LEDGERWOOD  was  bora  at  the  village  of 
Kilmaurs  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1866.  Her 
father,  James  Ledgerwood,  was  a  shoemaker  to  trade ;  and 
her  mother  was  one  of  the  family  of  Blacks,  sometime  of 
Todholm  Cottage,  on  the  road  leading  from  Paisley  to 
Barrhead,  who  were  latterly  wool  manufacturers  in  Stewarton. 
Her  father  took  to  keeping  of  toll-bars  ;  and  when  she  was 
quite  young,  he  and  the  family  removed  to  Largs,  where  she 
received  a  pretty  good  education.  Wfien  the  toll-bar  system 
was  abolished,  her  father  commenced  poultry -fanning;  but 
this  proving  a  failure,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Paisley, 
and  opened  a  boot  and  shoe  place  of  business  in  Stone 
Street.     He  died  of  fever  in  1885. 

Isabella  was  for  some  time  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Co.,  and  also  in  those  of  Messrs.  J.  &  P.  Coats  ;  but,  owing 
to  failing  health,  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  kind  of 
work,  and  at  present  resides  with  her  mother  and  family  at 
No.  2  West  Brae,  Paisley.  Her  first  attempt  at  the  compos- 
ing of  poetry  was  about  five  years  ago,  after  she  came  to  reside 
in  Paisley.  This  poetical  piece  was  entitled  "  To  a  False 
One,"  and  appeared  in  the  Paisley  Daily  Express,  I  give 
three  specimens  of  her  poetry.  Miss  Ledgerwood  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Paisley  Lodging -House  Mission,  of 
which  she  was  the  lady  superintendent  and  treasurer.  After 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Smith,  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  she 
continued  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  this  mission. 

HARK!  THE  LITTLE  lURDS  ARE  SINGING. 

Hark  !  the  little  birds  are  singing 

In  the  early  morning  light, 
Singing  praises  to  the  Great  One 

\Vho  has  kept  them  thro'  the  night. 
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Hark  !  the  little  birds  are  singing, 

Notes  of  gladness  fill  the  air  ; 
Dewdrops  glisten  in  the  sunshine  ; 

All  around  is  bright  and  fair. 

Hark  !  the  little  birds  are  singing  ; 

Shall  not  we  our  voices  raise  ? 
Unto  Him  who  daily  keeps  us 

Shall  we  not  ascribe  all  praise  ? 


THE  JUBILEE  YEAR. 

Victoria,  Scotia's  much  -  loved  Queen, 
We  would  to  thee  our  tribute  bring, 
And  make  the  hills  round  Paisley  ring. 
In  this  thy  jubilee  year. 

Victoria,  pride  of  all  the  land, 
Thy  Paisley  subjects  in  a  band 
Rejoice  to  serve  thee  heart  and  hand 
In  this  thy  jubilee  year. 

And  when  your  reign  on  earth  is  o'er, 
We  hope  to  meet  you  on  that  shore 
Where  we  shall  spend  for  evermore 
Eternal  jubilee. 


IMPROMPTU. 

How  beautiful  is  Nature  in  the  calm  of  early  mom  I 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  wander  thro'  the  fields  the  flowers  adorn, 

To  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  upon  the  trees. 

And  watch  the  flitting  movements  of  the  ever  busy  bees. 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  linger  by  the  gently  murmuring  brooks. 
And  watch  the  little  fishes  glide  from  out  their  quiet  nooks 
Into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with  free  and  easy  grace. 
Then  up  and  down  the  little  things  in  glee  each  other  chase. 

The  pretty  little  snow-white  lambs  come  to  the  flowery  brink. 
And  of  the  pure  sweet  water,  too,  so  fearlessly  they  drink  ; 
Then  away  with  fleet  and  joyous  boimd  across  the  sward  they  speed, 
And  leave  me  here  alone  my  neglected  book  to  read. 


I 
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GILBERT     HOLMES. 

GILBERT  HOLMES  was  born  in  Wellmeadow  Street, 
Paisley,  on  19th  July,  1868.     His  father,  John  Holmes,  is 
also  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  is  a  colour -dyer  to  trade. 
Gilbert  has  received  a  good  education,  which  was  finished 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  West  Board  School.     In  the 
following  year,  he  attended  Hutchison's  night  school,  where 
he  remained  eighteen  months.     At  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
had,  while  bathing,  a  narrow  escape  from  being  drowned. 
In  leaping,  when  bathing  in  the  "laigh  linn,"  from  the 
Hammil's  Head  at  the  Seedhills  into  the  laigh  linn  in  the  river 
below,  in  the  usual  heroic  way,  his  shoulder  came  in  contact 
with  a  projecting  rock,  thereby  disabling  his  right  arm,  and 
rendering  him  unfit  to  swim.     He  sank  twice  in  the  deep 
water  of  the  linn,  and  when  on  the  point  of  descending  for 
the  third  time  he  was  caught  by  a  young  man,  a  worker, 
named  Campbell,  in  Messrs.  Clark's  mill,  who  saved  him. 

After  leaving  the  West  Board  School,  he  was  in  two 
situations  as  shop-boy.  He  then  went  to  Messrs.  A.  F. 
Craig  &  Co.,  engineers,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  there 
in  the  turning  department,  which  was  completed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1888.  He  is  at  present  working  at  his  trade  with 
Messrs.  Fullerton,  Hodgart,  &  Barclay. 

Gilbert  Holmes  commenced  to  write  verse  shortly  after 
his  escape  from  drowning.  His  parents  are  both  alive,  and 
he  lives  with  them.  I  give  specimens  of  his  poetry,  which, 
although  composed  when  under  twenty  years  of  age,  possess 
much  merit. 

FAREWEEL.  TAISLEV. 

Farewecl  to  auld  Paisley, 

My  ain  native  toon, 
I  noo  maun  depairt  faur  frac  thee. 
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Wi'  heart  sad  an*  weary, 

I  glance  noo  aroon, 
For  sune  I  will  cross  the  wide  sea. 

Fareweel  to  Gleniffer, 

Whaur  aft  I  hae  been, 
I  never  may  view  thee  again  ; 
Dear  spot,  whaur  I  wandered 

Sae  aften  at  e'en. 
To  leave  thee  is  causing  me  pain. 

Fareweel  to  auld  Cruikston, 

My  favourite  retreat. 
The  Castle  noo  rugged  an*  worn  ; 
The  scene  o'  true  beauty 

And  innocence  sweet. 
Aye  fresh  as  the  smile  o*  the  morn. 

Fareweel  to  companions 

Wi*  whom  I  hae  strayed, 
Enjoyin'  the  pure -scented  air. 
By  brooklet  and  fountain. 

By  hill,  dell,  and  glade — 
Alas  !  I  will  see  them  nae  mair. 

Fareweel  to  the  lassie 

I  lo*e  abune  a', 
Fareweel  to  the  place  whaur  wc  met, 
Fareweel ;  in  my  mem'ry 

1*11  prize  faur  awa'. 
And  Paisley  will  never  forget. 


SECRET    PRAYER. 

How  sweet  within  our  private  room. 

When  bending  *neath  our  load. 
To  pour  within  our  Father's  ear 

Our  struggles  on  life's  road  ; 
To  tell  of  sins  committed  oft. 

And  ask  to  be  forgiven  ; 
To  tell  the  failings  most  we  know, 

To  seek  for  strength  from  heaven. 
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To  plead  for  power  to  overcome 

The  sins  that  bring  us  pain, 
When  tempted  by  the  Evil  One, 

That  we  may  victory  gain  ; 
To  seek  for  full  deliverance 

From  every  selfish  sin  ; 
To  seek  the  Lord  to  wash  our  hearts 

And  make  them  pure  within. 

To  seek  for  courage  everywhere 

To  speak  a  simple  word 
To  all  the  erring  ones  we  meet 

Regarding  Christ  our  Lord. 
Yes  ;  sweet  indeed  is  secret  prayer, 

It  helps  us  on  our  way  ; 
It  fits  us  for  the  world  below 

And  for  Eternity. 


In  Affectionate  Remembrance  of 

JAMES   HOLMES,   AGED   6  YEARS  ;    also, 

CATHERINE   ANN   HOLMES,  AGED  9  MONTHS. 

Wee  Jecmie's  awa*  noo  at  last, 

Awa'  frae  this  warl'  o'  sin  ; 
His  troubles  an'  sorrows  are  past — 

He's  left  us  to  weep  here  behin'. 
Hoo  aften  he  played  in  his  glee 

Wi'  ither  wee  chaps  on  the  street, 
An'  happy  he  aye  seemed  to  be, 

But  noo  a'  his  joy  is  complete. 

The  Lord  is  the  Faither  o'  a*, 

He  rules  owre  the  heigh  an'  the  mean  ; 
Nae  doot  'tis  His  will  he's  awa', 

An'  mortals  need  never  compleen. 
Whit  are  we  but  dust  at  the  best? 

Oor  (lays  at  the  langesi  are  few, 
So  Jeemie  is  ganc  to  his  rest 

Beside  a'  the  faithfu'  an*  true. 
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Six  ycBTs  he  but  leev'd  on  Ihis  earth — 

He  never  had  rauckle  lo  say  ; 
Aye  gentle  an'  qutel  frae  his  birth, 

He  aye  did  his  mither  oliey. 
Nae  mair  will  he  tell  us  of  God, 

Or  speak  o'  ihe  Saviour  sae  kin'. 
For  he's  noo  in  the  heav'nly  abode 

Amang  a'  the  splendour  divine. 
Oor  trials  ore  mony  an'  great ; 

The  angel  o'  death  has  ance  mair 
Approach'd  us,  an'  ta'en  ooi  wee  Kate, 

Sae  innocent,  helpless,  an'  fair. 
The  bonnie  wee  dear  we  ance  lo'ed. 

An'  noticed  wi'  interest  ilk  day, 
Is  noo  'mang  the  pure  an'  the  good. 

O  weel  may  we  inwardly  pray 
For  strength  b  this  sorrowfu'  hour 

To  hel^  us  to  bear  this  great  blow. 
For  we  ken  that  the  Saviour  has  po'er 

To  comfort  sad  hearts  amid  woe. 
The  Saviour  remembers  the  sad. 

An'  those  in  great  troubles  oppresst. 
Enabling  each  ane  to  be  glad 

When  puttin'  (hem  sair  to  the  test, 
Wee  Katie  is  noo  by  Ills  side, 

Wi'  ither  sich  baimies  content, 
Whaurever,  we  trust,  she'll  abide; 

Then  why  should  we  sadly  lament  ? 
Let 's  dae  what  we  ken  to  be  richt. 

Ad'  then,  when  oor  lives  here  are  dune, 
Amang  angels  holy  an'  bricht 

We'll  meet  her  an'  Jeemie  abune. 
September,  1887, 
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SUMMER  SABBATH  DAY. 

O,  what  a  beautiful  landscape  scene  I 

Where  is  the  painter  of  picture  so  (air  ? 
Where  is  the  poet  whose  heart  and  pen 

Can  tell  xa  of  grandeur  half  so  rare  ? 
Nature  is  ijueen  of  all  beauties,  1  trow. 

None  e'er  can  equal  her,  far  less  encel ; 
Here,  as  1  glance  all  around  me  now. 

My  heart  doth  within  me  with  rapture  swell. 
The  church  bells  are  ringing  their  solemn  peal. 

The  echo  resoundbg  o'er  meadow  and  dale  ; 
Off  to  the  village  church  thej  steal— 

The  young,  the  agfed.  the  ruddy,  and  pale — 
Thinking  of  only  the  Father  above, 

Who  sendelh  the  sun  and  the  welcome  dew. 
Who  carelh  for  all  in  His  in<inile  love ; 

O,  to  be  faithful  to  Friend  so  true. 
The  sky  is  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  red, 

The  lields  are  ripe  with  the  golden  ear. 
The  birds  sing  sweetly  overhead, 

And  the  little  streamlet  rippleth  near  ; 
•Neath  a  ihickspread  tree  I  sit  and  rest, 

And  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  breath  of  heaven  ; 
Frail  human  creatures  are  truly  blest — 

Priceless  the  blessings  to  mortals  given. 
Ah,  Nature  teacheth  a  lesson  to  all, 

Of  beauty,  virtue,  and  innocence  sweet ; 
Who  dare  deny  it,  since  great  and  small 

Have  proof  alike  of  its  joys  complete? 
God  pity  those  who  suffering  lie. 

With  misty  eyes  and  fevered  brain. 
Hoping  to  live,  yet  praying  to  die. 

And  And  relief  from  their  racking  pain. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Hail,  Scotland !  the  land  of  my  birth  and  upbringing. 

The  land  I  love  best,  to  my  heart  ever  dear  ; 
Thy  praise  thine  own  feather'd  songslen  are  singing. 

Fair  Scotland,  thy  name  I  will  ever  revere. 
Though  fer  ftae  thy  volleys  and  heath- lopped  mountains. 

Thy  thistles,  thy  roses,  and  violets  blue. 
Thy  pure  running  streams  and  thy  sweet  crystal  fountains 

In  fancy  before  me  with  gladness  I  view. 
I  room  once  again  'midst  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

Bird-nesting  I  go,  unattended,  alone  ; 
I  rest  me  again  'mong  the  sweet-scented  wild  wood. 

Ah,  me  1  'tts  a  dream !  now  these  joys  are  all  gone. 
Tis  true  we  have  parted,  and  parted  for  ever. 

And  memory  often  brings  many  a  tear 
When  thinking  how  Fortune  has  forced  us  to  sever, 

And  left  me  heartbroken  and  sorrowful  here. 
I  sigh  not  for  riches,  I  sigh  not  for  pleasure, 

I  care  not  for  honour  or  great  earthly  fame  ; 
But  yet  I  preserve,  as  my  heart's  dearest  treasure, 

The  wish  even  to  see  thee,  old  Scotland  again. 
The  land  of  a  Bums  and  a  Livingstone  noble. 

The  birtbland  of  Wallace,  the  Ellerslie  Knight, 
Who  fonght  for  thy  safety  and  died  for  thy  freedom. 

The  champion  of  Justice,  defender  of  Right  1 
Thy  sons  are  true-hearted,  thy  maidens  are  charming. 

Possessed  with  the  spirits  of  ancestors  good ; 
One  look  from  their  pure  eyes,  suspicion  disarming, 

Would  make  us  defend  them  with  hearts'  deare^it  blood. 
Alas!  then,  dear  Scotland,  the  bright  lies  are  broken 

Which  bound  us  in  twain  in  a  circle  oF  love  ; 
The  cruel  farewell  by  hard  Fate  has  been  spoken— 

The  world  is  no  Eden  without  thee,  I  prove. 
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TO   EX -PROVOST   ROBERT   BROWN,   HISTORIAN. 

UNDERWOOD   PARK, 

On  the  Occasion  of  His  Golden  Makriage  Jdbilee. 

Life  is  short  and  time  is  fleeting : 

Half- a -century  has  gone 
Since  in  holy  bonds  of  wedlock 

Two  young  hearts  were  bound  in  one. 
Years  of  truest  peace  and  plea^iure 

They  have  been,  I  fondly  trust ; 
Aspirations  towards  heaven. 

Not  on  things  of  fading  dust. 
Heaven  btess  the  happy  couple 

In  (heir  household,  heart,  and  home  I 
May  they  journey  true  tc^elher 

Every  fleeting  year  lo  come ! 
Angels  guard  and  be  their  comfort 

In  their  every  needful  hour! 
God  protect  them,  in  Thy  mercy, 

Ky  Thine  everlasting  po«-er ! 
Thou  hast  promised  lo  be  faithful 

To  the  ones  who  look  lo  Thee  ; 
Grant  Thy  servants  grace  and  mercy, 

And  impart  them  purity  ; 
Drive  away  all  fickle  doublings, 

Hind  ihem  with  the  cords  of  love, 
Till  Thou  callest  ihcm  to  heaven. 

Thine  eternal  home  above. 
Paisley,  March,  1SS9. 


ELECTION      RHYMES. 

While  only  a  few  comic  cartoons  appeared  at,  the  Parlia- 
mentary election  of  1832 — the  first  after  the  Reform  Bill — 
and  those  immediatety  following,  there  was  as  litde  of 
political  poetry.  It  was  not  till  the  Parliamentary  election 
of  1868  that  the  political  rhymsters  became  numerous.  The 
candidates  at  that  election  were  H.  E.  Crum-Ewing,  Esq.,  the 
former  M.P.  for  Paisley;  Colonel  Archibald  C.  Campbell 
of  BIythswood ;  and  Archibald  Kinlrea,  Esq.,  of  London. 
During  the  contest  prior  to  the  election,  there  were  three 
separate  serials  published  to  accommodate  electoral  literature, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Hookt,  Hawk,  and  Eclipse. 
These  publications  first  appeared  on  i  oth  October,  1 868,  and 
continued  till  21st  November,  1868,  the  price  of  each  being 
one  penny.  Upwards  of  fifty  poetical  effusions  and  thirty 
cartoons  appeared  in  them,  and  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
chivalrous  procedure  of  Colonel  Campbell  and  several  of  his 
supporters.  1  intended  at  one  lime  to  give  a  few  of  these 
poetical  pieces ;  but  on  looking  closely  into  them  I  found 
that  they  were  so  full  of  personalities  that  I  thought  it  best 
to  abandon  that  idea.  Besides,  I  did  not  think  they 
possessed  any  permanent  value.  They  served,  however,  the 
purposes  of  their  authors,  and  showed  tiiat  the  sons  of 
Paisley  were  still  alive  to  the  claims  of  verse. 
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JEANNIE     JOH  NSTON  E. 

JEANNIE  JOHNSTONE  was  born  in  Paisley  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Her  father,  Alexander  Johnstone  (ab:eady 
noticed,  Vol.  II.,  p.  384),  who  is  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Luss, 
is  a  gardener  to  trade,  and  has  resided  for  a  long  time  in 
Paisley.  After  receiving  a  good  education  in  the  John 
Neilson  Institution,  Miss  Johnstone  entered  a  warehouse  in 
town  to  fill  a  superior  situation.  For  about  four  years  she 
has  been  turning  her  attention  to  the  writing  of  rhyme,  and 
some  of  her  effusions  have  appeared  in  the  local  press.  Of* 
these  I  give  a  few  specimens. 

SCOTLAND. 

I  love  the  land  of  the  heather  bell, 

Of  the  broom,  and  the  whinny  knowe  ; 

Where  the  torrents  rise  and  proudly  swell, 
As  they  dash  o'er  the  mountain  brow. 

Where  the  sturdy  thistle  rears  its  head, 

'Mid  scenes  so  wild  and  grand  ; 
No  wonder  that  our  patriots  bled 

For  such  a  lovely  land. 

Bright  honour  spreads  her  golden  beams 

O'er  bonnie  Scotland's  Isle  ; 
And  bids  her  placid  lochs  and  streams 

With  radiant  beauty  smile. 

Who  would  not  love  to  wander  o'er 

Thy  heather-purpled  hills? 
Or  climb  among  thy  mountains  hoar, 

Or  list  thy  wimpling  rills? 

This  is  the  land  we  call  our  home, 

This  land  so  wondrous  fair  ; 
W^ho  then  would  ever  wish  to  roam, 

Or  leave  a  spot  so  fair  I 
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IN     MEMORIAM. 

In  AffccHoHote  Renumbranct  0/ Barbara  Scoll,  viko  Ditd  <m  Saturday, 
3rd  March,  iSSS,  Agtdg  Yart.) 

Her  trials  and  troubles  ire  o'er. 
She  has  entered  into  her  rest ; 
She  is  safe  at  last  on  the  golden  shore, 

Safe  on  her  Saviour's  breast. 
A  robe  of  spotless  while  she  wears, 

A  crown  of  purest  gold  ; 
And  in  her  hand  a  harp  she  bears— 

She's  within  the  Saviour's  fold. 
'Tis  sweet  to  know,  though  parted  here 

For  a  few  short  years  of  time. 
We  shall  meet  again,  one  loved  so  dear. 

In  a  far  serener  clime. 
Then  O  !  what  joy  we  there  shall  know  ! 

What  joy,  and  love  divine  ! 
For  they  who  loved  the  Lord  below, 

Bright  as  the  stars  shall  shine. 
In  this,  our  dark  and  saddest  hour, 

Be  Thou,  our  Saviour,  near  ; 
Show  us  Thy  great  and  loving  power. 
Do  Thou  our  spirits  cheer. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  JANE  11.  JOHNSTONE 
(  Who  Diid  on  30tk  July,  iSSS.agalj  Yatra). 

Weep  not,  your  darling  rests  secure 

On  a  loving  Saviour's  breast ; 
Amongst  the  angels  bright  and  pure 

She  is  a  welcome  guest. 
Upon  that  broiv  we  loved  so  «'cll 

A  starry  crown  appears  j 
O  could  we  half  Heaven's  glories  tell, 

To  joy  would  luni  uur  tears. 
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She  dwells  where  streams  immortal  flow, 

Where  endless  praises  rise ; 
There's  nought  of  sorrow,  death,  or  woe 

In  this  home  beyond  the  skies. 

We'll  meet  her  on  that  Golden  Strand, 

We'll  share  the  joys  imtold 
With  those  in  Canaan's  Happy  Land, 

When  earth's  shadows  past  have  rolled. 

O  may  this  thought  our  hearts  inspire 
With  beams  of  heavenly  grace. 

And  may  it  be  our  chief  desire 
To  reach  this  Holy  Place. 


CROSS     STEEPLE     RHYMES. 

Vhen  the  Paisley  Cross  Steeple,  in  November,  1868,  in 
isequence  of  some  drainage  operations  that  were  carried 
near  to  it,  gave  way  and  became  bent  towards  the  south, 
re  arose  in  the  town  no  little  discussion  as  to  what  should 
done  in  consequence  of  its  condition.  Courts  of  law 
'e  appealed  to  for  a  settlement  of  the  alTair,  cartoons  were 
ilished ;  and  of  course  the  sons  of  Paisley  had,  as  in  all 
er  cases  of  public  excitement,  to  indulge  in  rhymes  about 
condition  of  this  steeple.  From  among  these  poetical 
isions,  I  give  the  following,  which  possesses  considerable 
rit,  and  makes  happy  allusions  to  many  local  men  and 
ocal  manners.  It  appeared  in  an  illustrated  penny  publi- 
ion  of  i6th  October,  1869,  entitled  The  Protector,  and  the 
:tical  piece  itself  was  called  "  Ye  Protector's  Ghost." 
YE  PROTKCTOK'S  GHOST. 
Napoleon's  sick,  ami  wars  must  cease, 

Ambassadors'  intrigue  belaming ; 
Though  volunteers  may  still  increa.se, 

They  never  fight  but  when  they're  shaming. 
Steam-engines  to  the  moon  aspire, 

O'er-reaching  far  the  ancient  fables  ; 
The  earth  '■>  within  a  ci^e  of  wire  ; 

The  ocean's  spanned  with  gutta  cable!). 
Now  iE  some  cibalislic  Jew 

Would  raise  the  knowing  son  of  David, 
To  shew  the  Savuns  something  new. 
Let  him  be  steamed,  shampooed,  and  shaved  ; 

Then  let  him  come  to  our  old  lowii ; 

Was  he  a  weaver  or  a  dyer? 
The  wise  old  judge  shall  quickly  own 

Our  sbawU  outshine  the  robes  of  Tyre. 
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Then  if  he  winks  his  ancient  e3re 
To  scorn  the  dome  of  old  Saint  Mirin, 

Just  twist  a  thread  about  his  thigh. 
And  drag  him  groaning  to  Bargarran. 

Tho'  Sudor's  witch  awoke  the  dead, 
Foretelling  Saul's  determined  ruin ; 

Our  modem  witch  invented  thread, 
That  set  the  whole  wide  world  a -sewing. 

Great  Solomon  laughs  and  sighs  anon  ! 

Now,  then,  my  tale  is  not  more  soothing ; 
Honour  redoubtable  Sirjohn^ 

And  own  his  courage  is  a  new  thing  ! 

This  night,  to  free  my  soul  from  thrall, 
To  cheer  my  brain  and  test  its  merits, 

For  burning  brandy  I  did  call, 

And  drowned  my  sorrows  in  the  spirits. 

Then  happy  friends  around  me  shone, 
Drinking  and  singing  all  free  and  easy ; 

I  rose  to  pledge  our  great  Sir  John, 
But  fell  because  the  floor  was  greasy. 

Thus  from  the  centre  of  the  Glohe^ 

Forward  I  slide  toward  the  earth,  sir ; 

Thro'  a  glass  pane  my  head  goes  bob. 
Now  fix't  for  once,  I  look  straight  forth,  sir 

The  moon  is  blowing  off  the  clouds. 
And  looking  down  to  see  the  steeple ; 

Smiling  to  see  the  frightened  crowds 
Of  ruling  prigs  and  Paisley  people. 

The  steeple  is  an  awful  ghost. 

And  brave  Sir  John's  the  ghost  j)rotcctor ; 
Self-  chosen  captain  of  the  host. 

Chief  judge  of  law  and  architecture. 

He  takes  possession  of  this  to^^Ti 
Alone,  by  dint  of  law  and  logic  ; 

By  Boaz  and  Jachin,  you  must  own 
The  novelty  of  such  a  project. 


CROSS  SIEEPLE  RHYMES, 

The  CouncilloPi  are  bound  in  chains, 
E'en  now  he 's  going  to  arraign  them  ; 

Accused  of  theft,  and  sinking  drains, 

Great  king  I  I  really  think  he'll  hang  them. 

Let  fugitive  MaclCean  confess- 
E'en  bolder  men  must  cry  Peccavie — 

Likewise  (he  demons  of  (he  press 
Must  own  the  Knighl  is  rather  heavy. 

The  wind  blows  o'er  the  chimney  tops. 
Hark  how  (he  hollow  steeple's  groaning  ! 

The  careful  metchants  shut  their  shops 
And  homeward  flee,  with  terror  moaning. 

Glorious  Sir  John  !  stick  to  your  job  1 

lie  steady,  and  hold  up  (he  steeple  I 
For  if  il  falls,  'twill  crush  the  C/ah, 

Old  Atlas,  too,  and  all  the  people  ! 
The  wind  may  howl,  (he  iai^/il  is  calm. 

The  steeple's  safe  within  his  clutches  ; 
He  kindly  wishes  to  embalm 

His  disembowelled  friend  on  crutches. 

How  brightly  shine's  the  moon's  blythe  face. 

While  Solomon's  grim  brows  are  knitting ; 
He  says  this  is  a  deeper  case 

Then  e'en  the  famous  baby- splitting. 
Then  looking  to  the  chained  jjangs. 

With  arched  smile,  he  says—"  Toor  fellows, 
Vou  must  be  suffering  awful  pangs. 

Let  imsdam  save  you  from  the  gillows : 

"  Come,  speak  the  truth  !  don't  be  afcarcd  ! 

Death  is  a  refuge  from  <lishanour  ! 

By  whom  was  this  tall  steeple  reared? 

Whose  is  it?    Come,  who  was  the  donor?" 
Our  Provost  gives  his  hair  a  sleek , 
And  clinks  his  chains  down  in  obeisance  ; 
"  Most  sapient  king,  I  fear  to  speak. 

E'en  tho'  commanded,  in  your  presence. 
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"  I  do  confess  we've  sold  the  pile— 
A  gift  belonging  to  the  people — 
But  know,  it  has  been  cracked  a  while, 
Likewise  the  man  that  claims  the  steeple. 

"  But  this  old  town's  not  only  cracked, 

But  broken  too — ^you  might  have  read  it ; 
No  wonder  that  our  brains  are  racked 
Thinking  on  plans  to  mend  their  credit. 

**  All  kind  of  shifts  by  turns  we  make, 

Mortgaging,  pawning,  and  transferring ; 
Our  constitution's  got  a  shake, 
But  yet  I  think  'tis  worth  repairing^ 

**  While  Fountain  Gardens  deck  the  north. 
The  Museum  the  south  adorning — 
Shall  hold  the  reliques  of  the  earth — 
A  fount,  and  retrospect  of  learning. 

"  Great  king  !  did  e'er  you  light  the  gas 
To  gaze  on  Pharaoh's  lovely  daughter  : 
O  set  mc  free  !  and  have  a  glass 
Of  Saucel  fire  or  Rowbank  water. 

**  Altho'  the  steeple  went  aglee, 

The  drain  affair  I  need  not  answer ; 
Merely  allowing  things  to  be, 

Shews  no  design  in  brainless  men,  sir." 

The  knight  walks  forth  with  stately  air. 
Benevolence  from  his  eyes  is  beaming ; 

Behold  his  beautiful  grey  hair 

Against  the  silver  moonbeams  streaming ! 

lie  takes  the  king's  white  hand  in  his, 
Freemason  -  like,  to  own  a  brother  ; 

Two  jolly  fellows,  />/iiz  to  p/ik 

(Wise  people  do  love  one  another). 

The  town's  light  spirit  *s  on  the  wing  ; 

Hark  how  the  steeple -cock  is  crowing  ! 
How  blythely  doth  Sanct  Mirin  sing  ! 

His  ancient  heart  with  joy's  o'crflowing. 
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A  knight,  renowned  for  strength  of  jaw — 
Great  Samson's  weapon  could  not  malch  his — 

Comes  forward  to  expound  the  law 
And  save  the  town  from  pilfering  wretches. 

Keep  silence  in  the  court,  ye  sprites, 
Obey  the  stentor  voice  of  Ilarkness ; 

Pale  Luna,  hide  thy  silvery  lights. 

And  let  the  knight  'rave  on  in  darkness. 

"  1  am  a  knight  of  great  renown, 

A  man  of  substance,  wit.  and  spirit ; 
I  dwell  within  my  native  town. 

And  should  a  freeman's  rights  inherit. 

"  I  weigh  a  ton,  with  tare  and  cloof ; 
I  stand  above  a  common  man's  si^e  ; 
And  yet  the  Sheriff  cuts  me  off. 
And  says  1  should  not  have  the  franchise. 
"  How  happy  were  my  youthful  dreams. 

Ere  this  fair  town  was  bound  in  trammels  ; 
Pure  pearls  adorned  her  limpid  streams. 
Great  salmon  leapt  right  o'er  the  Hammels, 
"  When  I  review  the  altered  scene, 
Under  sectarian  rule  benighted. 
My  ardent  bosom  boils  with  spleen. 
For  all  my  early  hopes*  arc  blighted. 

"  Here  sordid  misery,  lank  and  pale. 

Gnaws  the  sad  breast  of  honest  labour ; 
While  o'er  vile  Cart's  polluted  vale 
Grim  pestilence  whets  his  awful  sabre. 
"  There's  bedlam  north,  and  bedlam  south. 
The  centre  is  a  strong-built  bridewell ; 
Two  poorhouses,  for  age  and  youth , 
Two  troops  of  police,  all  paid  welt. 

"  Six  inns,  where  honest  folks  are  sold. 
Two  steeples,  but  one  bell  for  lolling  ; 
Six  banks  for  hoarding  useless  gold 
And  old  Ex-Frovosts  for  to  toll  in. 
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"  Why  ihould  bright  gold  control  ow  tndo, 
More  thkn  ibeet-Iead  or  othft  nuOla, 
When  paper  cmn  do  in  itt  Kead  ? 
Then  let  them  mould  it  into  kettlet. 

"  E'en  now  my  mrm  capftcumi  brain 
Ii  pregnant  wilh  a  mmdnmi  prqect ; 
Infinite  freedom  yon  may  gain 

When  once  mj  plan  it  proved  by  logic 

"  Let  aU  the  people  give  consent — 
111  make  a  mdden  levolntion — 
A  strong  pioviaonal  govenunent 
May  foim  a  glorioni  constitution. 

"  Then  open  np  a  Pnblic  Mart, 

Build  a  Town  H»\\  and  lofty  Steeple ; 
Deodorise  md  deepen  Cart, 

And  build  grand  houses  for  the  people. 
"  I  speak  the  truth,  most  sapient  prince  I 

Why  should  such  wrelches  mar  our  pleasares  i 
We  might  have  had  these  things  long  since 
Had  they  not  squander'd  all  our  treasures. 

"  Great  judge,  you  cannot  let  them  pass ! 
Guilty  of  both  the  counts  and  cases  I 
How  dare  they  plead  the  want  of  brass  ? 
We  see  that  Ihey  have  brazen  faces. 

"  Blythe  spirits  sing  their  plaudits  load. 
Around  the  Abbey  and  the  Steeple ; 
The  merry  moon  bursts  through  a  cloud 
And  joins  the  chorus,  singing  treble  ; 

"  The  solemn  bass  bids  them  resign. 

And  hang  themselves  when  they  find  leisure ; 
A  warning  to  those  left  behind 
To  venerate  the  public  treasure." 

Let  all  the  people  give  consent — 

Send  for  our  great  historian,  Semple ; 

Jle'll  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
To  build  a  Town  Hall  or  a  Temple : 
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Pull  down  the  houses  in  the  rear — 

I  know  that  you  shall  get  a  law  for'l — 
Then  leave  that  steeple  standing  here, 

A  monument  to  Sir  John  Crawford ! 
Long  may  he  live  !  and  when  he  dies, 

In  silence  lay  his  relics  under  ; 
His  Chest  shall  warn  the  brave  and  wise 

To  save  their  native  town  from  plunder. 
While  spirits  mount  the  air  serene. 

Ye  Councillors  see  another  vision  ; 
A  mandate  from  our  gracious  Queen 

Confirms  wise  Solomon's  decision. 
You  have  Her  Majesty's  commands 

To  hide  yourselves  and  be  forgiven  ; 
Your  lives  are  in  your  own  right  hands, 

Find  a  sequestered  cot  to  live  in. 

You  must  be  watch'd  where'er  you  dwell — 
Where'er  you  rove,  by  Banks  or  bye-ways — 

Who  stole  a  steeple,  clock,  and  bell,' 

May  steal  the  milestones  from  the  highways  .' 
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A  social  custom  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  still 
continues,  for  every  one  who  visits  a  dwelling-house,  whether 
on  business  or  otherwise,  on  New- Year's  Da/  morning  to  be 
entert^ned  in  some  way.  In  towns,  all  the  young  persons 
who  have  been  engaged  in  delivering  goods  purchased 
during  the  year  receive  a  gift  of  m6ney,  and  in  many  cases 
also  a  piece  of  the  "cunant  bun."  In  Paisley — poerical 
Paisley — the  "news  boys"  who  have  been  employed  in 
delivering  newspapers  throughout  the  year  leave  before  its 
expiry,  at  the  houses  where  they  have  been  calling,  a  leaflet 
of  original  verse  reminding  the  occupants  of  the  forthcoming 
New-Year,  and  of  the  gifts  they  expect,  as  usual,  to  receive. 
I  give  a  few  specimens  of  these  contributions  in  verse,  which 
exhibit  no  little  taste  and  ability;  and  tend,  no  doubt,  to 
keep  alive  and  disseminate  that  talent  for  the  writing  of 
verse  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  has  for  up- 
wards of  a  century  abounded  so  much  in  Paisley. 

"GAZETTE"  NEWSBOYS'  NEW-YE.\R'S  ADDRESS. 

Anolhcr  year  has  passed  away, 

Another  year  has  gone  ; 
Its  joys,  its  pleasures,  aTi<l  its  tears, 

Throughout  we've  nobly  home. 
Yet  why  should  we  be  sorry. 

When  another  year's  in  store? 
If  God  but  grant  us  health  and  strength, 

Why  should  we  sigh  for  more? 

To  work  our  way  is  but  our  lol^ 

And  why  should  «c  complain? 
Cheered  al  our  ta.sk,  thoujih  somewhat  hard, 

\Vc  do  not  work  in  vain. 
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Then  let  us  posh  along  once  more. 

And  strive  wiih  might  and  main ; 
If  we  should  happen  but  to  lose. 

Why  let  us  try  again. 
Ifsmiling  fortune  sheds  her  lays 

Along  your  pleasant  way, 
Remember,  pray,  ihose  deai  old  friends 

Left  sticking  in  Che  clay. 
Kind  words  and  thanks  are  very  good, 

But  there's  something  better  still, 
That  makes  the  hearts  of  many  glad— 

And  doth  the  pockets  fill. 
With  thanks,  then,  for  favours  post, 

We  look  for  something  now  ; 
A  token  of  your  kind  regard. 

As  a  star  upon  your  brow. 
Our  motto  is  "  to  serve  you  still," 

Through  sunshine  or  through  wet ; 
Then,  please  do  not  foiget  the  lad 

Who  brings  you  the  Gantte. 

y.  "8:7. 


Dear,  gentle  reader,  as  we  knock 

This  raoraing  at  your  door. 
We  pray  you  give  us  little  folk 

A  trifle  from  the  store 
Of  "good things"  which  we  hope  you've 

Your  kindly  hearts  to  cheer  ; 
And  gladden  us,  too,  who  have  brought 

Your  news  throughout  the  year. 
Yes  I  we,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 

Were  daily  at  oui  post ; 
Nor  tried  our  duty  to  evade, 

Which  was,  at  any  cost. 
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To  call  for  yon  from  dmt  or  lar 

News  thnt  might  intemt 
Yonr  minds ;  and  so,  on  peace  or  wv. 

We  telegrams  compressed. 
And  notr  that  Scventf- Eight  bos  come, 

Wc  wish  a  "piid  New- Year" 
To  you ;  and  for  the  smallest  mm 

You  give  the  hewts  to  cheer 
Of  the  wee  "  printers'  devilii,"  they 

Will  ever  gratelid  be— 
And  "  many  more  returns  "  will  pray 

And  hope  you  all  may  see. 


Dear  Reader  :  once  again,  at  the  dawning  of  a  year. 

When  Seventy- Eight  i^gone,  and  Seventy- Nine  is  here, 

Wc  with  your  Herald  come,  and  in  longnage  snavc  and  civil 

Htmind  you  of  your  duty  to  llic  wee  bit  "  printers'  devil," 

Who  never  failed  to  wait,  .is  he  felt  in  duty  bound, 

With  your  Herald  in  the  morning,  in  whose  columns  you  aye  found 

The  "  news  "  which  he  from  "  copy  "  had  set  np  for  you  a  store. 

And  other  "matter"  over  which  you  dearly  lov'd  to  pore. 

The  latest  tips  from  ev'ry  part  by  telegraphic  caUe 

lie  set  in  type,  and  laid  for  you  upon  your  breakfast  table ; 

The  Turkish  wars,  and  Afghan  fights,  and  ev'ry  bloody  freak, 

lie  kept  you  "  posted  up,"  I  think  you'll  own,  from  week  to  week. 

And  having  thus  his  duty  done  to  you  another  year, 

lie  thinks  on  New-Year's  muming  he  may  whisper  in  your  ear 

To  "  mind  him"  with  a  liillo  mite,  his  service  to  reward. 

And  he  will  thank  you  -ketp  ymi  cvtr  in  his  fond  ri^ard. 
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"EVENING  NEWS"  NEWSBOYS'  DITTY,  1879. 

.i4^r— "Dickie  Duh." 

In  LoDdoD  town  the  boys  all  coax 
Their  fiiends  to  fill  their  Christmas  box  ; 

Bat  here  in  Paisley  town  Ihey  Ihank 

Thar  friends  to  help  their  New- Year's  bank  ; 

So  now  the  whirligig  of  time 

Sends  round  the  newsboy  with  his  rhyme. 

To  hint  to  you  an  act  of  grace 

To  him  would  not  be  out  of  place. 


"GAZETTE"  NEWSBOYS'  NEW. YEAR'S  ADDRESS. 

The  heavy  chariot  wheels  of  time, 

Which  never  leave  the  line, 
Have  rolled  along  another  year — 

We  called  it  Seventy. Sine. 
Now  comes  the  young  untried  leap  year 

(Yoong  lady,  Ihou'rl  the  friend  o'l) ; 
We  hope  it  may  bring  all  "good  cheer," 

Though  nolhingi  (o)  at  the  end  o't. 

The  story  of  the  old  year's  life. 

Our  broad-sheet  kept  in  store; 
And  weekly  we,  with  willing  feel, 

Have  brought  them  to  your  door. 
Though  humble  our  position  be, 

And  few  our  weekly  "  browns," 
We  bring  the  news  of  great  events 

From  home  and  foreign  towns, 

Which  tell  of  wais  in  other  slates. 

Portray  distress  at  home  ; 
Now  rouse  the  nation  into  wrath, 

Or  soothe  its  angry  tone. 


The  eloquence  of  men  of  mark. 

The  ullerings  of  sages. 
The  local  records  of  the  past. 

Are  written  in  our  pages. 

While  you  in  comfort  read  the  sheet. 

Or  scan  its  columns  down, 
Fo^et  not,  then,  the  little  feet 

Which  bear  them  through  the  town. 
If  ere  jou  wish  to  air  your  thoi^his. 

Or  local  fame  expect. 
Enclose  your  tines,  they  will  betimes 

Appear  in  the  Gaidli. 
January,  iSSo. 


MAUD      GRAHAM. 

MAUD  GRAHAM  was  bora  in  Beechhill,  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  the  scene  of  the  famous  siege  of  1689,  on  13th 
March,  1871,  where  she  resided  with  her  parents  till  5th 
November,  1875,  when  they  removed  to  Paisley.  She 
received  her  education  at  the  South  Public  School,  which 
she  left  at  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
obtained  a  situation  in  a  furnishing  shop  in  Paisley  belonging 
to  two  very  respectable  ladies— Misses  H,  &  C.  Lyall. 
It  was  only  about  a  year  ago  that  Miss  Graham  made  her 
first  attempt  at  writing  verse.  This  was  composed  in  the 
broad  Scottish  Doric,  which  she  and  her  friends  disliked, 
and  they  therefore  destroyed  it.  Miss  Graham  persevered, 
however,  in  fostering  her  poetic  tastes,  and  with  no  mean 
success.  Some  of  her  productions  have  appeared  in  the  local 
press,  and  I  give  some  selections  from  her  poetic  pen. 

IN  LOVING  REMEMIIKANCE  OF  DEAR  GRANNY 
C  iVIiii  DUdjIh  SifUmber,  18S8,  aged  8j  Yiars). 

The  sands  of  life  their  course  have  nin, 
The  bittle's  fought,  the  victory's  won  ; 
Now  Granny  iharca  the  joys  untold. 
And  wears  a  crowo  of  purest  gold. 
Old  age  had  come  ere  Christ  did  call. 
And  bade  Death  settle  with  dark  pall. 
To  take  our  Granny  far  away 
To  rrign  in  Glory  Land  for  aye. 
The  rest  she  shares  we  know  is  sweet. 
Beside  the  throne,  at  Jesus'  feel, 
Earth's  care  atid  pain  she'll  feel  no  more — 
She's  safe  with  Christ  on  Canaan's  shore. 
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In  HelTen  above,  'mid  n 
Beneath  the  Saviour's  watchful  care. 
Dear  Granny's  light  will,  through  the  glooc: 
Sparkle  to  lead  us  'yond  the  tomb. 
She's  left  us;  yes,  she's  gone  before. 
And  there  she'll  watch  beside  the  door 
Till  we  are  called  to  enter  in. 
And  leave  this  world  of  care  and  sin. 
She'll  welcome  us  with  great  delight 
To  Heaven,  where  all  is  day  ;  and  ni^it 
Ne'er  throws  a  shade  upon  Cheii  joy. 
So  pare  and  free  from  sin's  atloj. 
Tis  great  reward  when  heavenly  light 
Shines  down  to  make  oar  pathway  bright  i 
One  hour  in  Heaven's  worth  all  ihe  years 
Of  doubts  and  sorrows,  cares  and  fears. 
If  we  miehl  cla^sp  Ihe  Saviour's  hand. 
And,  'mid  Ihe  bright  angelic  band. 
But  for  a  momenl  take  our  place, 
And  catch  a  glimpse  of  His  dear  face- 
But  by  no  other  way  llian  faith 
Can  ibis  be  done  ;  the  Saviour  sailh 
By  faith  we  all  musi  :iL'i\e  Him  here. 
Ere  we,  like  Granny,  ihere  appear. 


A  GALLANT   RESCUE. 

Basement,  staiicase,  lofty  tower?, 

All  arc  wrapped  in  sheets  of  Hame, 
And  those  around  seem  horror-stricken 

As  the  Earl  repeats  the  name 
Ofhis  dear,  beloved  daughter — 

Is  she  doomcl  this  death  to  die  ? 
"  O  God!  will  no  one  here  now  save  her 

Is  his  agonising  cry. 
.See  ihe  flames  creep  slowly  onn-ard  ; 

llicy  at  last  have  reached  the  room 
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Where  the  father's  pride  anil  darling 

Lies  asleep,  so  near  her  doom. 
When,  from  out  the  crowd  now  Eathered, 

Steps  Carl  Fenlon,  slim  and  fair, 
And  he  hurries  quickly  forward, 

'Mill  the  smoke  and  heated  air. 
Shall  fair  Lena  Graf  now  perish 

In  the  fire,  and  he  so  Dear? 
No  ;  for  now  the  room  he  reaches. 

And  he  whispers — "Do  not  fear." 
In  his  arm  he  grasps  her  lightl}'. 

And  Ihen  down  the  burning  stair 
With  falt'ring  steps  he  bears  her  safely, 

'Mid  cheers  of  proisc  into  the  air. 
O,  now  great  is  Carl's  thanksgiving, 

As  once  more  within  Iiis  arm 
He  has  caught  his  lovely  Lena, 

Now  will  shield  her  from  all  harm  ; 
Before,  he'd  woo'd  and  trieil  to  win  her. 

But  the  Earl,  proud  and  austere, 
From  the  castle  him  had  banished. 

Bade  him  ne'er  again  draw  near. 
Though  no  higher  in  position. 

He  has  now  fair  Lena  Gray  ; 
Far  and  wide  has  spread  the  glad  ncivs, 

^he  has  named  the  happy  day. 
Three  months  more,  the  joy-liclls  ringing 

Tell  the  news  to  oli  around, 
Tis  the  bridal  mom  of  Lena- 
Long  with  her  may  joy  abound ! 


CHRIST  AS   MY   GUIDE. 

Lord,  to  Thee  I'll  mako  confession 
Of  my  every  grief  and  care. 

Of  my  every  thought,  transgression, 
Sins— great  burden-.,  hard  to  l)ear. 
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God  of  Mercy,  God  of  GI017, 

ThU  is  now  my  only  plea, 

I  have  heard,  believed  the  stoiy, 

Chrisl  has  died  (o  set  iiie  free. 
Though  temptatioDs  round  me  gather, 

And  my  eanhly  bark  be  fr«il. 
Yet  to  Thee  III  cling,  O  Father, 

In  the  fiercest  of  the  gale. 
Thou,  my  Captain,  lead  me  safely. 

Onward,  upward,  till  at  tail 
In  the  land  of  light  and  gloiy 

I  will  aochor,  storms  all  past 
When  this  wekry,  burdened  soul, 

C!«ansed  from  every  trace  of  sin, 
Through  Thy  precious  hlood  's  made  whole. 

Gladly,  Lord,  I'll  enter  in 
Where  the  bands  of  blewed  angels. 

Clad  in  tspolless  robes  of  white. 
Shout  and  sing  the  glfld  hossanahs 

To  Thy  name,  as  King  of  Light. 
At  Thy  throne,  as  lirighl  and  glorious, 

There  I'll  lay  iny  burden  down, 
And,  'mid  shouts  louJ  and  victoriotts. 

Gladly  lake  the  promised  crown. 


THE  LONKLV  WATCH. 

What  an  awesome  night  and  dreary. 

And  hon-  bitterly  pitrcing  (he  cold. 
As  the  wind,  with  its  .suln  so  eerie. 
Sweeps  over  the  trackless  wold  ; 
Vul  here  alone  I  stand  watching. 
Watching  and  waiting  in  vain. 
For  Ihe  winds  since  he  Icl^  sccnitd  lo  whisper  and  sigh — 
We  have  swept  o'er  the  grave  where  your  sailor  doth  lie. 
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Eight  weary  years  have  come  and  gone 

Since  my  sailor -boy  left  home, 
And  ill  ihroughout  these  weary  years 
I  have  waited  and  watcheil  alone  ; 
But  the  lonely  watch  will  soon  be  o'er, 
And  I  will  be  laid  at  rest. 
Yet  the  winds  slil!  will  blow  o'er  the  surging  main 
When  I  have  ceased  watching  and  waiting  in  vain. 
The  winds  may  blow,  and  the  cypress  bend 

O'er  the  grave,  where  at  rest  I  lie, 
And  perhaps  I  may  catch  their  whispers. 

Breathed  softly  white  passing  by ; 

Yes  ;  and  home  they  may  even  cany 

Ilim  whom  I  so  longed  to  see. 

And  bring  him  al  length  to  kneel  o'er  my  grave. 

And  in  sorrow  with  salt  tears  my  tombstone  lave. 


SPKI  NO. 

O  '.  come  let  ns  all  a  glad  welcome  sing 
To  the  flowers  of  the  wild  woods  and  beautiful  spring, 
To  each  blithe  feathered  songster  that  sings  un  the  tree. 
And  each  bright  little  daisy  adorning  the  lea. 
The  long  months  of  winter,  so  bleak  and  $u  cold. 
Have  left  brown  and  barren  the  hill  and  the  wold  ; 
But  whenever  ue  hear  the  aweel  echo,  "  Cuckoo," 
We  see  old  Dame  Nature  her  garments  renew. 
And  the  trees  (hat  the  wiuler  winds  stormily  tossed, 
Till  the  last  of  their  green  leaves  were  withered  and  lost. 
Wilt  nu  lunger  of  frost  and  cold  winds  be  afraid. 
But  will  haste  and  in  garments  of  green  get  arrayed. 
The  datfy-down-dillics  peep  forth  from  their  beds, 
And  wave  o'er  the  green  grass  their  bright  golden  heads, 
And  the  sweet  little  primrose's  perfume  pervades 
Old  moss-covered  ruins  and  sequestered  glades. 
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The  laik  with  his  burst  of  sweet  joyous  sot^. 
As  ap  and  still  onward  be  wiaretli  along, 
Is  pmbing  his  Maker  who  reigneth  on  high. 
And  telling  us  all  that  th«  spring-time  is  nigh. 
The  farmers  are  busy  now  sowing  the  seed, 
But  'twill  hindered  in  growth  be  by  many  a  weed  ; 
Let  us  u-atch  that  the  rajik  weeds  of  sin  take  no  part 
In  choking  the  good  seed  that's  sown  in  each  heart. 


SWEET  RECOLLECTIONS. 
Here,  wearily  I  sit  at  mj  oiseinent, 

While  the  deep'ning  shadows  fall. 
And  those  dreamy  sounds,  bome  thro'  the  stilh 

Sweet  thoughts  of  the  past  recall — 
Of  the  past  that  now  seems  but  a  vision, 

Obscured,  yet  surpassingly  bright, 
Which,  like  to  many  a  ni^ci  landscape. 

Is  enhanced  by  a  mystic  liphl  ; 

Oh,  sweet  mystic  light  of  the  past! 
The  ilew  fall,  slowly  an<i  soflly 

In  the  jieaceful  twilight  huur. 
Till  the  campion,  stilchwort,  and  speedwell 

Are  refreshed  by  fragrant  shower; 
In  the  wood  the  thrush  ami  linnet 

Trill  sweetly  their  evening  lay  ; 
I  list  a-j  the  nightingale  sings, 

As  if  with  thoughts  far  away- 
Far  atvay,  like  mine,  in  the  past. 
I  look  out  to  where  slowly  creep 

The  shadows  o'er  bill  and  plain ; 
And,  full  of  grief,  1  long  1u  sleL'ji 

In  oblivion's  mist  my  |Miin  ; 
Hut  mem'ry's  true  in  its  pur]iose  to  mock, 

Ami  the  wound  I  thought  linie  had  healed 
To-night  blcciis  afresh,  in  spite  of  the  vows 

I  ninde  never  again  to  yield 
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But  lo-niglir,  a^  the  sun  sanlc  slowly 

On  his  couch  of  crimson  and  gold, 
I  dreaml  that  my  burden  of  sorrow 

By  an  unseen  hand  was  rolled 
Far  away,  and  again  I  was  happy 

In  my  dear  old  childhood's  home ; 
'Twas  a  blessed  reprieve,  bul,  ah !  all  too  short 

A  time  did  my  stray  thoughts  roam 
In  the  cherished  golden  past. 

VERSES 

WrITTES   on   the   OcCAStOK   Of  THE    HARVEST  THAMCSCIVING- 

Sekvick  in  Trinitv  Episcopal  Church. 
Entwined  within  the  sacred  walls  were  wreaths  of  golden  com. 
For  willing  hands  had  laboured  hard  God's  temple  to  adorn. 
And,  fastened  at  the  altar  rail,  some  blossoms  snowy  while 
Shone  out  in  dazzling  fairness,  all  radiant  in  the  tight. 
The  church  was  filled.     The  pastor  and  the  people  knell  to  pray 
And  render  thanks  10  God  for  all  the  giftn  that  round  them  lay  ; 
And  as  the  anthem  words  "Peace,  peace,"  swelled  softly  through  the  air. 
The  presence  of  God's  spirit,  unseen  but  fell,  seemed  there. 
Then  the  pastor  simply  told  us  how  we  ought  all  10  give 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  for  yearly  crops,  the  bread  by  which  we  live  ) 
And  how,  although  man  sowed  the  seed,  he  could  not  make  it  grow, — 
'Twas  only  God's  almighty  hand  rich  harvests  could  bestow. 
The  service  o'er,  the  organ  pealed  forth  a  joyous  strain. 
Whilst  all  the  sacred  edifice  seemed  echoing  again 
llie  words  our  youthful  chorister  in  accents  clear  had  sung. 
Till  chancel,  nave,  and  gallery,  with  the  su-eel  cadence  rung. 
After  a  lingering  look  around,  the  worshippers  dispersed. 
And  soon  the  church,  so  short  since  thronged,  in  darkness  was  immened. 
lonely  I  sal  awhile,  and  thought  how  soon  had  passeil  away 
The  scene  so  fair  the  eye  h.id  viewed,  the  beauties  of  a  day. 
There  may  be  some  who  joined  that  night  in  every  song  of  praise 
We'll  sadly  miss  when  once  again  we  on  that  building  gaze  ; 
Hut  still  the  pc.ice  and  love  of  (ioti  h ill  ducll  in  every  heart 
That  at  the  Harvest  Festival  in  prayer  and  praise  took  part. 
Lonend,  Paisley,  14th  October,  1S89. 
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GEORGE      M'KENZIE. 

GEORGE  M'KENZIE  was  bom  at  Colton  of  Balgonie 
Parish,  Markirch,  Fifeshice,  on  7th  July,  1827,  His  father 
acted  as  a.  guide  or  commissioner  to  persons  travelling  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  at  his  death,  in  the  following  year, 
his  widow,  with  her  family,  removed  to  Edinburgh.  George, 
after  receiving  his  education,  was  engaged,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  with 
the  late  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  house  decorator,  carver  and  gilder, 
&c.,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  His  wages  during  the  first 
year  were  as.  6d.  weekly,  and  they  increased  every  succeed- 
ing year  sixpence  weekly  till  the  termination  of  his  engage- 
ment. When  his  apprenticeship  was  satisfactorily  completed, 
he  went  to  Glasgow  to  see  some  friends,  who  advised  him 
to  visit  Paisley  also.  When  walking  along  High  Street  there, 
he  observed  the  signboard  of  William  Cross,  carver  and 
gilder,  at  No.  16  in  that  street.  Without  almost  any  pre- 
meditation, he  entered  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cross,  and  enquired 
at  him  if  he  could  obtain  employment.  Mr.  Cross  at  once 
engaged  him.  Mr.  M'Kcnzie  remained  in  this  employ- 
ment for  nearly  three  years,  till  Mr.  Cross  removed  his 
business  to  Glasgow.  Mr.  M'Kcnzie  succeeded  Mr.  Cross 
in  the  same  premises,  situated  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long 
passage  at  No.  16  High  Street,  as  a  "carver,  gilder,  and 
picture  frame  m.iker."  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  having  a  taste  for 
portrait  drawing,  was  led,  in  1850,  to  make  experiments  in 
photograiihing  on  glass  according  to  the  collodion  process 
of  taking  portraits.  As  imj^rovements  continued  to  be 
made  afterwards  in  the  |)boto{,'ra|ihic  art,  they  were  at  once 
adopted  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie  ;  and  by  prosecuting  his  business 
energetically  and  skilfully,  his  name,  at  No.  5  Gihnour  Street, 
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Paisley,  is  now  deservedly  known,  I  may  say,  everywhere  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  scientific  of  photographic 
artists. 

Although  closely  engaged  in  a  business  requiring  his 
continuous  and  minute  attention,  he  has  found  leisure  at 
particular  times  to  indulge  in  the  paying  of  court  to  the 
rouse.  This  he  had  commenced  to  do  to  a  small  extent 
about  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship.  His  verses  have  never 
been  collected  and  published,  but  some  of  them  have 
appeared  in  the  local  press.  A  poem  entitled  "On  Wings 
of  Light"  has  been  engaging  his  attention  for  some  time, 
and  at  present  the  work  extends  to  several  cantos.  From  it 
I  will  give  an  extract,  along  with  one  or  two  of  his  poetical 

ON  WINGS  OF  LIGHT. 


In  sunny  glade,  beside  a  munnuring  stream, 
Weary  and  worn  and  racked  with  pain,  I  laid 
Me  down  ;  and  as  1  lay  I  slept,  and,  sleeping. 
Dreamed  a  dream. 

On  quickened  pinions  strong 
I  soared  aloft  o'er  many  seas  and  high 
Uprearing  peaks  of  snowy  mouotains  cold. 
Whose  summits  hid  Ihemselves  in  clouds  thro'  stonn 
And  tempest,  sunshine,  calm,  till  o'er 
The  barrier  of  the  outward  world 
I  pierced  into  the  realms  all  lovely 
To  the  view,  and  balhed  in  the  colours 
Of  perpetual  Spring.     The  distant  hills. 
With  purple  tinged,  and  wooded  sides  all  Tringed 
With  green,  looked  captivating.     The  rivers. 
With  waters  clear,  swept  on  their  course  'tween  banks, 
Which  bask'd  in  western  light,  and  slept  amidst 
The  rarest  fragrant  Rowers  and  luscious 
Fruit  that  eye  of  man  ere  lingered  on. 

Here,  as  I  stood  wrapt  up  in  ecstasy, 
A  touch,  like  thai  of  CUling  blossoms,  roused 
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Me  from  a  meditation  sweet ;  when,  1o  I 
A  splendid  being  by  my  side  stood,  stamped 
With  immoTlal  youth,  whose  wondrous  beautj 
Far  surpassed  the  sons  ofjncn,  with  vestments 
Rare,  and  wings  of  pearly  white. 

I  trembled 
At  the  sight }  when  lo !  a  voice,  sweet,  laden 
With  divineit  music,  lai  transcending 
Ever  mortal  beard,  came  on  my  listening  sense. 
And  thus  it  spoke  : 

"  Come  hither,  friend ;  thy  fears 
Alt  qtiell,  and  crash  each  rising  doubt ;  in  strength 
Stand  steadfast ;  for  on  thee  the  power 
Is  now  bestowed  to  view  each  orb  of  li^ 
Above,  below,  around." 

I  stood  entiinced, 
A  thrill  of  joy  came  o'er  my  soul ;  I  felt 
Transformed  from  earlhly  mould,  and,  clad 
In  robes  of  dazzling  light,  to  traverse  o'er 
The  sunny  plains,  and  scale  the  golden  heights  ; 
My  guide  now  beckoned  onward,  upward,  till 
Through  canopy  of  clouds  we  winged  our  way ; 
The  Stan,  all  bathed  in  light,  shone  like  fair  sutts. 
In  dazzling  splendour,  and  in  colours  like 
Emeralds,  or  flashing  sapphires,  on  a  sea 
Of  diamonds  with  rubies  set ;  and  yet 
Their  glory  seemed  to  dim,  and  paler  turn, 
When,  through  translucent  blue  we  scanned  the  peaks 
Of  worlds  innumerable  and  fair. 
All  cluster'd  in  a  zone  that  stretch  across 
The  void  of  heiv'n. 

At  first  approach  confusion 
Seemed  to  reign,  like  to  a  ma^  of  worlds 
All  heaped  together,  each  one  struggling  with 
O'erwhetming  force  lo  roll  into  the  vast 
Immensity ;  but  bound  they  were  as  with 
A  chain  of  a^lam.int,  thai  each  one  circleil 
In  its  sphere  amidst  the  changing  whirl 
And  motion  everlasting.     A*  I  stood 
Beholding  all  those  sparkling  worlds  of  light 
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And  beaui/,  froin  each  one  a  glorf  shone 
As  if  tea  thousand  thousand  rainbows  met 
To  crown  the  dome  ofheav'n. 
My  guide  then  spoke  : 
"  Wearied  ait  thou  with  trav'lling  far  (hroi^h  re 
Of  Sfiicc  ?  or  is  thy  vision  dimmed  by  these 
Celestial  lights  ?  for  greater  far  lies 
Hid  beyond  these  constellations  wondrous — 
In  number  innumerable,  in  light 
Ineffable,  in  beauty  tranacendenl. " 


THE  LOVERS'  TRYST. 
Meet  me,  Liuie,  darling,  when  Ihe  shades  of  evening  fall 
On  mooniain,  glen,  and  valley,  'neath  the  old  abbey  wall ; 
Where  the  mossy  fountain  sparkles,  lit  by  the  pale  moonlight, 
Meet  me  alone,  my  darling,  (o  pledge  our  vows  to-night. 
List  to  the  organ  pealing  some  grand  old  hymn  of  the  past. 
Dying  away  in  the  darkness,  like  /Eolian  harp  in  the  blast. 
Then  down  to  the  glen  in  the  valley,  beside  the  old  try  sting -tree. 
While  the  dirge  of  murmuring  waters  echo,  bride  and  true  lover  to  be. 
We've  pledged  our  love,  Liziie,  darling,  two  loving  hearts  bound  with  a 

Adamant -clasped  by  Cupid,  never  more  to  be  broken  in  twain. 

The  moon  from  the  clouds  is  now  bursting,  the  organ  is  still  for  the  night, 

And  tbou  art  my  darting,  my  fairest,  my  anget,  my  jewel,  my  light. 


UNDER  THE  STARLIT  HEAVENS. 
Under  the  starlit  heavens,  when  all  Nature's  lulled  lo  rest, 
I  love  to  join  with  spini  -  friends,  of  those  for  ever  blest. 
Who  are  unseen  around  us,  though  clothed  in  heavenly  light. 
And  listen  to  seraphic  songs  borne  on  Ihe  wings  of  night. 
A  silence  full  of  majesty  falls  on  ihc  weary  soul. 
As  upward  thoughts  ascending,  look  forward  to  the  goal. 
When  earth  recedes  in  darkness,  and  glory  bursts  around. 
To  cheer  the  soul  in  sadness,  amidst  angelic  sound. 
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Under  the  starlit  heaveii<;,  unseen  bj  mortal  eye. 
To  commune  with  Jehovah  God,  who  knows  oat  every  ligfa. 
Or  inward  thought,  though  unexprc&sed,  or  tears  of  sorrow  Ml ; 
He  sends  relief  to  hearts  bowed  down,  and  marks  the  s] 


Under  the  starlit  heavens,  with  darkness  all  around, 

There  sights  serene  in  gloiy  no  mortal  eye  hath  found,. 

Save  those  whose  faith  can  penetrate  beyond  Death's  darkest  nigjlt. 

Led  by  the  Spirit's  influence  (a  bosk  in  heavenly  light 

Under  Ihe  starlit  heavens,  I  love  to  breathe  the  prayer 

Amid  Ihe  solemn  solitude,  to  God  mj  Father  there. 

Who  guides  the  stais,  all  countless,  while  myriad  ongeU  stand 

Around  the  Throne,  in  glory,  awaiting  His  command. 

Under  the  starlit  heavens,  my  harp  I'll  tune  anew 

To  celebrate  my  Saviour's  love,  who  died,  yet  lives  for  yon. 

Let  nations  join  the  anthem,  with  angeh  evermore. 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  His  name  resound  from  shore  to  shore. 
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REV.  JAMES  COCHRANE  is  a  native  of  Paisley,  and 
was  bom  on  19th  March,  1843.  His  father,  Hugh  Cochrane, 
of  the  finn  of  Messrs,  Pollock  &  Cochrane,  bleachers  and 
finishers,  Thrushcraig,  Paisley,  was  a  native  of  Crofthead, 
parish  of  Neilston.  James  Cochrane  received  his  education 
at  the  John  Neilson  Educational  Institution,  Paisley,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  the  University  and  the  Free  Church 
Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow.  He  then  became  assistant  to  the 
Rev,  Dr,  Paterson  of  the  Hutchisontown  Free  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  John  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Maryport.  Having  received  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
he  sailed  for  that  Island  on  8th  March,  1879,  and  labours 
there  at  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  connected  with  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Kingston,  he  is  the  editor  of  Tlie  Presbyterian,  a 
publication  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jamaica.  Mr,  Cochrane,  from  his  youthful  days, 
was  an  occasional  wooer  of  the  muses,  and  when  The 
Gieniffer  Magazine  ^as  commenced  in  Paisley  in  1870,  he 
contributed  several  poetical  pieces  to  that  publication.  I 
subjoin  two  of  these.  The  one  entitled  "  The  Language  of 
the  Eye  "  appeared  in  the  February  number,  and  the  other, 
entitled  "The  White  Lady  of  Gleniffer,"  in  the  March 
number  of  that  magazine. 

THE   LANGUAGE  OF  THE  EYE. 
Sit  by  me,  love,  and  I  will  read  thine  eye  ; 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  flash  in  anger  high, 
And  tell  to  me,  despite  thy  crimsoned  cheek, 
The  words  thy  timid  tongue  refused  lo  speak. 
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Oft  have  I  watched  it  spaHde  bright  in  glee, 
\Mien  I  was  breathing  out  my  love  for  thee. 
And  seen  it  utter  back— thxt  glance  of  thine — 
The  thrilling  surety  that  thy  heart  was  mine  ; 
Wh;  falls  it  now  beneath  my  searching  gaze? 
Look  up,  my  love  I    I  only  speak  its  pi«is& 
And  on  ny  weary  musings  of  despair 
Have  called  the  sympathetic  tear-drop  there ; 
My  hopes  deferred,  my  darling  dreams  confined. 
Before  thy  took  have  vanished  from  my  mind. 
Now,  as  I  gaze,  I  bless  those  speaking  eyes  ; 
1  see  them  seek  that  seal  which  lovers  prize — 
The  long  and  burning  kiss.     Come,  love,  I'm  right. 
The  eye  consents ;  I'll  speak  no  more  to-ntghl. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  GLENIFFER. 

In  the  olilen  time,  as  the  harvest  moon 

Was  shedding  her  brilliant  light. 
The  heights  of  GlenifTcr  were  clear  as  noon. 

And  the  vales  were  dark  as  night. 
'T was  just  near  the  brink,  where  the  waleis  steal 

In  silence  over  the  linn. 
There  was  nightly  a  lady  seen  to  kneel. 

And  her  form  seemed  tall  and  thin. 
Her  back  was  adorned  with  her  streaming  hair. 

Her  white  robe  sparkled  between, 
And  her  head  was  bending,  as  if  in  prayer  ; 

But  her  face  was  never  seen. 
She  seemed  to  be  weeping,  this  lonely  maid. 

For  she  shook  with  smothered  wail ; 
But  all  who  had  seen  her  were  sore  afraid 

To  come  near  to  learn  her  tale. 
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They  said  'twas  the  spirit  of  Mariui  Lee 

That  haunted  the  waterfall ; 
For  beside  it  ber  lover,  on  his  knee. 

Had  Ewom  she  was  all  in  all. 
With  >  merry  laugh  she  received  his  vows, 

Though  her  heart  was  his  throu^out ; 
But  the  sting  of  her  mirth  remained  to  roDse 

His  feelings  ot  pain  and  doubt. 
His  soul  was  on  fire,  but  still  she  was  gay, 

And  yet  he  pleaded  long  ; 
She  forgot  that  a  woman  dare  not  ploy 

With  love  that  is  true  and  strong. 
Twas  under  the  moon,  she  saw  that  he  shook. 

That  he  gazed  at  her  through  tears  ; 
And  she  trembled  beneath  his  pale,  sad  look. 

As  he  sternly  spoke  his  fears. 
"  Oh,  Marian  Lee !  there's  faith  in  love, 

\Vhich  no  one  may  rashly  break  ; 
There's  tenderness,  too,  and  I  won't  reprove 

Thy  faithfulness  for  its  sake. 
"  But  remember  this,  when  another  may  sae. 

And  his  whole  devotion  pay, 
That  the  love  that  is  easily  won  from  you 

Is  easily  thrown  away." 
And  now  she  was  gone  ;  her  spirit,  they  said. 

Was  haunting  the  waterfall. 
And  wept  over  joys  that  were  long  since  dead. 

And  love  she  could  ne'er  recall. 
Such  is  the  story  I've  often  heard  told — 

The  stoiy  of  Marian  Lee  ; 
But  the  Maid  of  the  IJnn  ne'er  slept  in  mould. 

Nor  knelt  with  a  human  knee. 
She  hovered  in  sadness  over  the  braes. 

Where  her  Poet  roved  at  will  j 
She  had  tuned  his  lyre  to  sing  in  their  praise — 

The  Muse  of  oui  TannahUl. 
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MARGARET  WALLACE  THOMSON,  a  native  of 
Paisley,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson, 
card-cutter  and  warper,  Causeyside  Street,  Paisley,  who  was 
likewise  a  native  of  this  town.  Miss  Thomson  had  a  brilliant 
career  at  the  Paisley  Grammar  School  and  Academy,  as 
shown  in  my  History  of  that  Institution.  She  was  awarded 
in  the  different  classes  she  attended,  at  the  annual  public 
examinations  during  the  six  years  prior  to  1871,  sixteen 
prizes  for  superior  merit ;  and  one  of  these  was  a  silver 
medal,  given  by  the  late  Dr.  \Villiam  M'Kechnie,  for 
"highest  eminence  during  the  course  of  four  years."  For 
the  three  years  ending  1873  she  was  awarded  in  the  French 
classes  three  prizes,  along  with  three  prizes  for  drawing; 
also,  a  prize  for  ornamental  writing,  a  prize  for  drawing  and 
painting,  and  a  prize  in  the  highest  class  in  the  industrial 
department.  It  may  be  staled  also  that  Miss  Thomson's 
elder  sister,  Miss  Eliza  Thomson,  who  was  carefully  trained 
to  be  a  teacher,  was  selected  from  a  leet  of  many  candidates 
to  All  the  important  position  of  conducting  the  classes  in  the 
initiatory  and  industrial  departments  in  the  Paisley  Grammar 
School  and  Academy  when  opened  in  1864,  and  this  post 
she  filled  with  great  acceptance  rill  she  was  married  in  1 867. 
A  brother  of  Mi.ss  M.  \V.  Thomson,  Mr.  James  P.  Thomson, 
is  endowed  with  similar  musical  gifts  to  those  of  his  sister, 
and  is  the  oi^anist  of  the  North  Parish  Church,  Paisley. 

Miss  Thomson,  while  at  school  and  afterwards,  devoted 
much  of  her  attention  and  talents  to  the  study  of  instru- 
mental music;  and  in  February,  1876,  she  was  chosen  hy 
the  trustees  of  St.  George's  Parish  Church,  Paisley,  to  be 
organist  to  the  congregation  of  that  church.     This  veiy  im- 
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poitant  position  Miss  Thomson  continues  to  fill  with  the 
greatest  efficiency,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  very 
numerous  body  worshipping  in  that  church.  Miss  Thomson 
is  also  a  teacher  of  music  at  her  own  house,  No.  13  Abbey 
Street,  Paisley.  Miss  Thomson's  attention  to  the  study  of 
music  naturally  led  her  imperceptibly,  at  an  early  age,  into 
the  kindred  cultivation  of  her  poetio  gifts.  Her  poetical 
emanations  have  not  as  yet  been  collected  and  published  in 
book  form;  but  I  subjoin  some  specimens  of  her  poetry, 
which,  I  think,  show  that  the  writings  from  her  pen  have  the 
true  poetic  ring  in  them,  along  with  a  pious  tone,  entitling 
her  to  a  very  favourable  position  in  the  poetical  temple  of 
her  native  town. 

AN  INVALID'S  SONG. 
"  Palieuci  mull  have  h=i  perfcci  work." 

Al  my  chamber- window  I  lingered  long. 

Silently  watching  the  ceaseless  throng 
That  hurried  with  eager  feet 

To  and  fro  on  the  bus;  city  street. 

I  was  sick  and  sad,  and  of  doleful  cheer  ; 

The  lol  of  my  life  seemed  very  drear. 

Since  I  could  not  lake  a  part 

In  the  work  of  the  world's  great  busy  mart 

Was  not  my  destiny  hard  lo  bear — 

Chained  for  life  to  an  invalid's  chair, 

Unfinished  tbc  tasks  I  planned 

When  active  strength  was  in  heart  and  hand? 

Once  I  was  strong,  and  scorned  to  shirk 

The  heaviest  task  or  the  hardest  work. 

Finding  both  pleasure  and  gain 

In  the  exercising  of  hand  and  brain. 

1,  loo,  as  well  as  those  passers-by, 

Could  tread  up  and  down  the  streets — ah  !  why 
Musi  my  life  and  energy  rust 

So  long  ere  tbcy  crumble  b  mortal  dust? 
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It  it  atrtnge,  in  thinlting  of  «U  time  tIuIV^ 
That  I  dufed— u  »  aged  bird  hat*  its  wingi— 

Id  the  pudcn  of  wild  nsKit 
TliKt  burned  Uke  fever  witliiii  1117  bieart  1 
Thit  I  cluied  and  dufed,  till,  wora  ind  Um, 
M]r  heart  no  longer  could  mike  complaint  ? 

Then  I  opened  m;  cage  to  lee 
That  there  yet  wat  a  work  for  ne. 
Upraotii^  the  weeds  of  proud  iclf-wlll, 
To  wait  in  patience,  be  perfectly  itill. 

Shut  ont  from  the  world,  that  m 
Meek  lUiei  of  pace  in  tay  heart  might  grow. 

YEARNINGS. 

Whene'er  we  turn 

With  loving  hand  some  oft -read  page. 
Whereon,  in  glorious  beauty,  bum 

Bright  gems  of  thought  from  age  to  age. 
Do  we  not  vainly  yearn  and  long 
To  have  the  poel  -  gift  of  song. 
That  so,  although  ourselves  were  gone, 
Our  thoughts  in  beauty  might  live  on? 
For  thoughts,  like  birds. 

Sing  ever  round  us,  day  and  night ; 
We  seek  to  cage  them  up  in  words. 

But  swift  and  sudden  is  their  flight. 
And,  learning  tbal  we  cannot  thrill 
All  minds  responsive  to  our  will. 
We  feel  as  if  our  lives  were  dark. 
Without  one  heaven  ■  reflecting  spark. 
Few  lamps  are  hi 

With  genius'  proudly -glowing  ray  ; 
Our  threads  of  life,  too,  close  and  knit 

With  toils  and  cares  of  every  day  ; 
Yet  it  we  bum  the  steady  flame 
Of  eamest  effort,  noble  aim. 
Our  lives — like  poet'lhoughis  sublime — 
Shall  glow  upon  our  page  of  Time. 
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IN    THE    WOODS. 

O,  fair  and  sweet  it  is  to  stray 

In  leafy  woodland  path  and  glade, 
To  see  the  golden  sunbeams  play 

Upon  the  mossy  undershade, 
With  flush  and  glow  that  come  and  go, 
Then  quickly  pale  and  fade. 

A  thousand  harps  with  silver  strings 

Seem  touched  by  fingers  soft  and  white, 
The  air  seems  full  of  fluttering  wings, 

Of  pulses  throbbing  with  delight ; 
On  moss  and  fern  the  sunbeams  burn, 
Like  footprints  of  some  sprite. 

And  when  I  see  the  leaflets  shake 

In  dancing  waves  on  every  spray, 
My  heart,  for  very  gladness'  sake. 

Goes  dancing,  too,  as  light  as  they. 
Each  hope,  each  dream,  as  bright  doth  seem 
As  this  fair  summer  day. 

Like  organ  pipes  in  columned  rows. 

Stand  all  around  the  lofty  trees ; 
Each  breath  of  wind  that  o'er  them  blows 

Doth  sway  their  boughs  like  organ  ke3rs, 
Till  all  around  is  heard  the  sound 

Of  strange,  sweet  melodies. 

And  when  I  hear  the  mystic  strain, 

My  heart  would  fain  respond  in  song ; 
But  all  its  eflforts  are  in  vain — 

Its  earthy  fetters  are  too  strong, 
It  cannot  reach  with  uttered  speech 

The  thoughts  that  in  it  throng. 

The  golden  glow  upon  the  sward. 

The  fret  of  waving  boughs  athwart, 
The  sky  in  rapturous  accord 

Of  sight  and  sound,  so  thrill  my  heart, 
It  can  but  yearn  the  truths  to  learn 

These  solemn  woods  impart. 
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ALONE   WJTH   THE  ORGAN. 

Whene'er  by  grief  or  weaiy  care  oppressed, 

I  love  lo  seek  the  church's  aisle. 

Where  peace  and  hope  with  holy  smile 
On  brooding  wings  fur  ever  seem  to  rest. 
I  open  up  the  organ  doors,  and  sit 

Enlranced  before  the  instrument, 

Striving  to  give  my  sadness  vent 
In  tones  (hat  moaning  round  the  church  may  flit. 
My  (ouch  awakes  a  tender,  dreamy  strain. 

That  scarce  doth  stir  the  listening  air. 

And  yet — like  softly- uttered  prayer — 
Doth  ease  my  heart,  exiliog  pain  ; 
And  peace  and  hope  seem  breathed  above,  around. 

As  if  the  angels  resting  there 

With  brceiy  wings  had  fanned  the  air 
In  mule  approval  of  the  whispered  sound. 
The  organ's  (one,  like  some  low-breathing  flute, 

Soothes  me  like  fluttered  angel-wings, 

A  sense  of  heavenly  solace  brings, 
And  makes  the  voice  of  Melancholy  mute. 
Soon  brighler  thoughts  inspire  the  brighter  lays. 

The  keys  with  firmer  grasp  I  greet. 

The  pedals  with  more  nimble  feet, 
And  forth  there  bursts  a  noble  hymn  of  praise. 
Which,  chord  on  crashing  chord,  reverberates 

(As  if  the  rolling  wave  of  sounds 

Were  fair  (o  burst  the  building's  bounds, 
And  force  its  way  lo  Heaven's  very  gates). 
Till  each  repeating  stone  doth  find  a  voice, 

And  all  Ihe  church— without,  wilhin— 

Vibrating  with  the  pedals'  din, 
Lloth  seem  to  utter  praises  and  rejoice. 
O,  many. voiced,  melodious  1  how  I  love 

'i'lie  massive  swell  of  glorious  notes 

That  rolls  from  out  thy  golden  throats, 
Echo,  melhinks,  of  nobler  sutigs  above! 
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Wilh  soul  thus  strengthened  and  refrcbhcd,  I  rise. 

No  longer  playing  now ;  bul  played 

Upnn  by  master  hand,  and  swayed 
To  thoughts  eiilinked  in  heavenly  harmuniei. 
For  is  not  our  immortal  soul,  O  Lord, 

An  instrument  that  Thou  dost  frame 

To  magnify  Thy  holy  name. 
Combining  all  its  powers  in  sweet  accord? 
May  it  respond  lo  every  touch  of  Thine  ; 

Then  throb  of  pain  and  thrill  of  woe 

Will  help  Thy  purpose,  Lord,  to  show. 
And  make  life's  feeble  banoony  divine. 

VERSES  SUGGESTED  BY  A  HAPPY  MUSICAL  EVENING, 

Our  life  al  times  is  sad  and  drear, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  cloud  of  care. 
When  sigh  and  tear 
Bespeak  the  burden  each  must  sometimes  bcai ; 
liut  sometimes  on  our  path  [here  gleam:. 
The  light  of  present  happiness, 
Whose  welcome  beams 
Chase  from  our  path  the  shadow  of  distress. 
A  glimpse  of  joy  like  this  we  had. 
Which  left  our  memories  aglow 
Wilh  visions  glad 
Of  that  bright  evening  one  short  week  ago. 
In  social  chat  and  merry  jest 
We  passed  the  hours,  nor  thought  them  long. 
And  (what  was  best). 
We  revelled  in  a  luxury  of  song. 
And  fingers  defl,  and  supple  hand. 
Skilled  in  each  shade  of  touch  acute, 
Made  concord  grand 
Arise  from  organ,  violin,  and  flute. 
While  as  each  earnest  singer  willed. 
Like  some  expressive  instrument. 
Each  heart  was  thrilled 
To  nobler  thoughl«  uf  life  and  its  inient 
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Are  ve,  whom  love  of  our  giaod  vt 
Doth  link  in  one  great  brotherhood, 

Nol  set  apart 
To  do  some  work  of  more  thftn  common  good  ? 
If  earnest!;  we  seek  to  laise 
The  mind  to  thoughts  and  aims  sublime. 
Then  shall  onr  lays 
Be  blest  lo  all  of  ui  through  endlesa  time. 


AUTUMN   SONG. 

Let  US  roam  the  lanes  and  fields. 

Seek  the  trettsures  Autumn  yields. 

Hip  and  haw,  and  nut  and  rasp, 

Ripened  ready  to  our  grasp. 

Leaves  arc  turning  red  a.nd  browTi.i 

Ere  they  gently  flnlter  down  ; 

Rowan  berries,  shining  red, 

Brighlcn  up  (he  boughs  o'erhcad. 

Bramble  bushes  fling  their  sprays 

Right  across  the  narrow  ways. 

So  that  we  shall  have  no  lack 

or  bramble- berries  ripe  and  blacky 

Pall  the  haiel  branches  down. 

Pluck  the  clustered  nuts  so  brown ; 

Soon  our  baskets  will  run  o'er 

With  the  ripe  and  tempting  store. 

O,  'tis  sweet  alicld  to  rove 

In  heath  and  hcdge-ruw,  cop«:  and  grove. 

Seeking  autumn's  ripentd  wealth. 

Finding  happiness  and  licalih. 


sh 


ALEXAN  DER     THOMSON. 

ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  who  was  a  native  of  Paisley, 
was  bom  in  1837,  and  died  in  1880.  He  was  the  eldest 
brother  of  Miss  Mai^aret  Wallace  Thomson,  whose  brief 
memoir  appears  on  page  556  of  this  volume.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lorimer  (Vol.  I,,  p.  466), 
and  closely  connected  with  him  in  musical  matters.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  a  superior  musician,  an  able  artist,  a  clever 
writer,  and  an  admirer  of  everything  lefined  and  beautifuL 
Like  his  sister  notr  mentioned,  he  possessed  in  no  small 
degree  the  gift  of  the  poetic  art  divine.  I  give  some  sped- 
mens  of  his  poetical  muse,  wbi«^  do  him  the  highest  credit. 

INCHINNAN. 

Romantic  stands  iby  graceful  tower. 

All  brighilf  balhcd  in  golden  beam  ; 
Deep  cushioned  in  th;  lofty  bower. 

And  lapped  by  Cartha's  purling  stream. 
Oft  by  Iby  shade  I  loved  lo  stray, 

And  watch  the  tiny  craft  slow  Itoat, 
While  laughter  from  (he  lovers  gay 

Came  gently  wafted  from  the  boat. 
While  calmly  flows  the  shining  river 

That  circles  old  Inchinnan's  walls ; 
Mimnuring  always,  silent  never. 

Still  whispering  rises,  whispering  fallii. 
How  many  voices,  once  so  gay, 

I  lere  plighted  troth  or  bandied  jest — 
Life's  stream  ebbed  out — have  passed  away 

Into  the  churchyard's  quiet  rest, 
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PATRIOTIC  SONG. 
There  i*  a  land  on  ewtli't  doawiii 

Which  ever  tbiilb  our  heaving  breatt ; 
Where'er  we  poam  'tu  there  our  rest 
Will,  in  onr  hopes,  be  foond  again, 
A  land,  the  fairett  land  on  earth, 
That  loTJd  clime  which  gave  ua  bittlb 
To  thee  ever  ttimiiig, 
Onr  lo*e  ever  boniiiig. 
Dear  land  of  onr  biith,  may  we  Me  thee  again. 
There  is  a  home  bright  in  oar  dreamt. 
Which  throDgh  oar  life  is  ne'er  icngot ; 
Sweet  memories  fill  that  happr  ipot— 
The  happiest,  holieit  place  it  seems. 
Dear  home  of  childhood's  sunny  days, 
Bright  memories  ever  chant  thy  praise- 
To  thee  ever  turning. 
Our  love  ever  burning, 
That  home  of  our  childhood  wilh  brighlncss  still  gleo 
There  is  a  form  of  fiiiy  grace 
Fond  memory  but  paints  again, 
Though  time  with  cu^s  and  crosses  stain 
The  picture  onr  fond  fancies  trace. 
The  form  of  youth's  lirsi,  strongest  love 
Flits  through  fond  memory's  secret  grove. 
To  thee  ever  turning, 
Our  love  ever  burning. 
The  love  of  our  youth  haunts  our  hearts  every  place. 

LINES  TO  MY  VIOLIN. 

O  come  with  lilting  rhyme,  my  muse. 
Sweet  strains  inspire  within  ; 

My  heart  a  song  will  ne'er  refuse. 

For  happy  hours  in  sweet  recluse, 
Wilh  my  loved  violin. 

Let  those  who  will  praise  love's  delight. 
That  subtle  passion  keen ; 


ALEXANDER  THOMSON. 

Her  ecstasies,  however  bright. 
Will  ne'er  outshine  a  happy  night 

Spent  with  my  violin. 
With  wife  and  children  round  the  hearth 

In  joyous  fun  and  din 
Some  love  lo  romp — I  love  the  mirth 
Which,  lull  and  ^shtng,  rushes  forth 

At  will  from  my  violin. 
The  magic  touch  of  loving  hand 

Can  soothe  the  throbbing  brain. 
But  sweeter  far  at  my  command 
The  soothing  tones  by  the  magic  wand 

From  my  charming  violin. 
When  joy  and  gladness  fill  my  breast, 

Or  glee  my  head  makes  spin. 
The  harmony  I  love  the  best 
I  find  with  chin  securely  prcst 

On  my  dear  violin. 
With  core  harassed,  with  focs  arowid. 

Or  cold  unfeeling  kin, 
The  soothing  balm  poured  in  my  wound. 
Than  can  my  cares  and  woes  confound. 

Comes  from  my  violin. 
Then  still  lo  the«,  my  dearest  friend. 
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I'll 


n  joy  or  pain  ; 


Thy  sweetest  sounds  calm  peace  will  blend 
With  purest  joy,  and  ever  lend 

Chirms  lo  my  violin. 
When  I  thy  lovely  neck  caress — 

Thy  vanush  pure  and  thin— 
And  firm  thy  strings  my  fingers  press, 
Thine  answering  tones  thy  love  confess, 

O  charming  violin  '. 
My  dearest  friend,  we  ne'er  will  part 

Till  death  shall  calm  all  din, 
Then  all  untuned,  unstrung  my  heart. 
Life's  troubles  o'er — past  human  art — 

I'll  leave  my  violin. 
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ALONE. 


Bereft  of  deirest  fiieiMb,  forloni  I  pin^ 
No  kindl;  esu  to  list  mjr  weaij  mcMn, 
Or  loving  voice  to  ponr  sweet  words  in  mine  ; 

lam  attyae. 
B]r  cruel  Fortune's  fickle  breath  despoiled 

Of  earthly  wealth — of  all  1  called  my  own; 
No  more  rcnuuni  of  that  foi  which  1  toiled. 

And  I'm  alone. 
O'er-bnidened  now  with  gritt,  bowed  down  by  can 

I  bear  my  heavy  crosa  with  many  a  groan ; 
Uiuoloccd  on  life's  path,  so  bteak  and  bare, 

I  stand  alone. 
The  giddy  world  that  thronged  my  home  of  yore. 
When  wealth  for  every  fault  made  sweet  atone. 
Shuns  now  my  tottering  form  and  humble  door  : 

I'm  left  alone. 
Old  flfie  creeps  on,  his  iron  (meets  grip, 

I  day  by  day  his  power  increasing  own. 
I'm  poorl^Whal  hope  can  stay  my  trembling  lip 

Left  thus  alone  ? 
Yes '.  slill  a  hope  doth  cheer  my  aching  heart. 

That  Heaven  this  weary  waif  will  not  disown  ; 
Bill,  Jordan  crossed,  the  glittering  galea  will  part, 
No  more  atone. 
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Neilson,  John,  125,  198. 

Neilston  Crag,  View  from,  de- 
scribed, 473. 

Neilston  Parish  School,  15. 

Nethercraigs.  By  W.  Templeton, 
283. 

Netherraain.    By  John  Smart,  252, 

253- 
Nnvcastle  Courant^  56. 

Newcastle- on -Tyne,  62. 

Newton  Woods.     By  D.  M*Phail, 

397- 
Nnv  Paisley  ReposUoryy  39. 

New  Theology.     By  John  Smart, 

252. 

New- Year  Day  described,  460. 

New-Year  Rhymes,  536. 


New  -  Year     Rhymes.      Evening 
News  Newsboys*   Ditty  (1879), 

539. 
New  -  Year     Rh)rmes.         Gazette 

Newsboys'  New- Year's  Address, 

539. 
New- Year  Rhymes.  Paisley  Herald 

Printers'  Devil's  Address  to  his 

Readers,  537. 
New  Year  to  a',  A  happy,  guid. 

By  W.  Ameil,  460. 
New  Zealand,  239,  452. 
Nicht  Mither  de'et,  That.      By  J. 

Tyre,  195. 
North  British  Daily  Mail,  229. 
North  Church,  Paisley,  556. 
Notman,  Peter,  poet;  memoir,  112. 
Notman,       William  ;      conveying 

passengers  to  Gourock,  &c.,  112. 
Notman,    William,   photographer, 

Montreal,  112. 

Oban,  367. 

Ocean,   Address  to   the.     By  A. 

Gibson.  123. 
Ochils,  27. 

Old  Low  Church,  83. 
Old  Weavers'  Club,  316. 
Oliver,  Robert,  163. 
O'Neill,    William    Cassels,   poet ; 

memoir,  452. 
Organ,  Alone  with  the.     By  Miss 

Thomson,  $60. 
Orpheus  Society,  361. 
Orr  Street,  93. 
Our  Nelly.     By  John  Young,  245. 

Pad  of  Neilston,  473. 

Paisley,  27. 

Paisley  Express,  354,  426. 

Paisley,  Farewell.  By  G.  Holmes, 
518. 

Paisley  Herald,  83,  198,  359. 

Paisley  Herald  Printers'  Devil's 
Address  to  his  Readers ;  New- 
Year  Rhymes,  537. 

Paisley,  Here's  to  Auld.  By  J. 
W.  Lyall,  329. 

Paisley,  Lines  on  Re-visiting.  By 
Thomas  Johnstone,  25. 
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Paisley    Love    Song.        By    W. 

Woodiow,  80. 
Paisley  Parochial  Board,  293. 
Paisley  Politics  1  or,  Rab  and  Pate ; 

Radical  Rhymes,  1 47. 
Paisley  Races.     By  John  Paterson, 

Pa^cT  Shawls.    By  W.   LesUe, 

Pusley,  Success  to.     By  W.  Ward, 

Palace,  Crystal,  393. 
Palestine,  11. 
Park  hi  11,  John,  40. 
Parlane  k  Naismilh,  365. 
Parliamentary  Rerorm  Bill,  56. 
Past    must    Die,    The.      By    W. 

Naismith,  368. 
Paterson,    John,    poet ;    memoir, 

302. 
Paletson,  Rev.  Dr.,  553. 
Patison,  Robert,  39. 
Paton,  Joseph  Noel,  poet ;  memoir, 


Peace  or  War.     By  H.  Kilpairick. 

183. 
Peasant  Poet.     By  John  Paterson, 

305- 
Peddie,  James,  83. 
Peel,   Iley,  Bobbie  ;    Reform  Bill 

Rhymes,  174. 
Pensive  Moml,  I  love  to  Stray  in. 

By  R,  Cochrane,  449. 
Photographic  Association,  Lines  at 

Meeting  of  Gla^ow,  3to. 
Fickcn,  Uavid,  418. 
Poems  and   Sketches.      By   Rev. 

Alex.  Wallace,  II. 
Poet's  Corner,  265. 
Polin,  Edward ;  memoir,  56. 
Pollock  &  Cochrane,  553. 
Poison,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  113. 
Popish    Claimii.       By     Rev.     I). 

Macfarbiic,  2S7, 
Port-Glasgow,  337,  315. 


Post -Office,  Paisley,  348,  461. 
Post-Office,  G]*sptw,  415. 
Potato  and  Hemng  Dinner,  9^ 
PotteiTow,  Edinbur^,  10. 
Presentation  to  Alex.  Joluutane, 

384- 
Prestwick,  377. 
Primal  Duties.   By  A.  Macphenon, 

a3S- 
Pnotlield  Workers,  Lines  at  Soilce 

of.     By  W.  Brown,  30^ 
Prizes  to  Miss  Thomson,  5S& 
Prayer,   Secret     By  C.   Halma, 

S'9. 
Presbylerian,  TJu,  553. 
Prologue,  A    Bj  J.  K.  hlac^rceor, 

344- 
Prospective  VisioD.     By  A,  Mae- 

pherson,  137. 
Protector.     The ;    Cross    Steeple 

Rhymes,  529. 
Pyramids.      By    Rev.    Alexander 

Wallace,  12. 
Pyramids,  Prize  Poem  on  the,  itt 

Qualjers,     The.        By     Principal 

Cunningham.  116. 
Queensland,  Tovwoomba  Hospital, 


I  Racing,  Horse,  in  Paisley,  348, 
I  Radical  Rhymes,  I41. 
Kacside,    David,    poet :   memoir, 
I      386. 

I  Rageed  Boy,  The.     By  Rev.  J.  B. 
I      Dickson,  iSi. 

I  Rainbow.      By  John    Macgr^or, 
,      164. 
Rambles  RounJ  Glasgow.     By  H. 
Wactionald,  98. 
'  Rams.iy.    James,    poet ;    memoir, 

283, 
I  Random  Rhymes.    By  James  Cook, 
199. 
Rannoch,  338. 

Rantiu'  Weaver   Cbiel,  The.     By 
K.  Mutrie,  i-jo. 
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Reform  Bill  Rhymes,  273. 
Reformed  Drunkard.     By  Duncan 

M*FarlaneM*Neil,  288. 
Reid,  James,  teacher,  374. 
Reid,  John,  printer.  High  Street, 

307.. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Favourite  Child. 

By  J.  Ross,  359. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Paisley  Weaver. 

By  J.  Renloul,  347. 
Renfrew  Parish  Church,  287. 
Renfmvshirc  Annual^  12^. 
Rennison,  Rev.  Alex.,  162. 
Rentoul,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  346. 
Reply  to  a  letter  from  a  Stranger. 

By  \V.  Wilson,  71. 
Rescue,    A    Gallant.      By    Maud 

Graham,  541. 
Rest.      By  Margaret    Ballantyne, 

382. 
Rhymes,  Election,  525. 
Rice,    Alexander,  poet ;    memoir, 

512. 
Richmond  &  Sons,  W^illiam,  Pais- 
ley, 288. 
Ritchie,  Gourly,  221. 
Ritchie,   William,  poet ;   memoir, 

221. 
Robertson,  Matthew,  poet ;  memoir, 

248. 
Robin,   A  Welcome  to  the.     By 

Thomas  Johnstone,  24. 
Robin  in  Winter,  To  the.     By  M. 

Ferguson,  318. 
Robin,  The.    By  W.  Woodrow,  79. 
Robin,  To  a.     By  D.  Brown,  227. 
Rose  of  Rockland's  Bower,  The. 

By  J.  W.  Lyall,  330. 
Rose,  What  is  a.     By  R.  M*Indoe, 

115. 
Rosetti,  Record  and  Study  of.    By 

W^  Sharp,  433. 
Ross,  J. ,  poet ;  memoir,  359. 
Rowbank,  78. 
Rydal  Water,  471. 

Sabbath    Day,   Summer.     By  G. 

Holmes,  522. 
Sabbath,  Treatise  on  the  Christian. 

By  Rev.  D.  Macfarlane,  287. 


Sailors  on  the  Sea,  Our.     By  W. 

Ameil,  436. 
Sandholes,  Old  and  New  Streets, 

213. 
Saracen's  Head  Inn,  152,  175. 

Sarah,  To.     By  J.  J.  Lamb,  88. 

Saturday  Night,  A  Sober.     By  R. 

Scmple,  364. 
Saw  ye,  The  day  that  first  I,  431. 
Scenery,  Lines  on.  By  W.  Wilson, 

70. 
Scenes  of  my  Youth.     By  Duncan 

M*Farlane  M*Neil,  289. 
Schuil  Brod,  Ye  Battle  o'  ye  Secstu. 

By  Rev.  A.  Ikll,  403. 
♦*  Scoir  "  (St.  James  Street).    How 

derived,  348. 
Scone,  Perthshire,  27. 
Scotch  Sermons,  117. 
Scotch  W^orthies,  Lay  of  the,  392. 
Scotch  Worthies,  Song  of  the,  391. 
Scotland.     By  G.  Holmes,  523. 
Scotland.     By  Jeannie  Johnstone, 

526. 
Scotland's  Sturdy  Sons,  Here's  to. 

By  J.  W.  Lyall,  326. 
Scottish  Ballads,  133. 
Scottish  Peasant  Literature,  1 1. 
Scott,  In  Remembrance  of  Barbara. 

By  Jeannie  Johnstone,  527. 
Scott,  The  Weird  of  Michael.    By 

W.  Sharp,  441. 
Seedhill  School,  458. 
Selkirk,  422. 
'  Semple,  James,  360. 
.  Semple,  James  S.,  361. 
!  Semple,    Robert,    poet ;    memoir, 

360. 
Seniplc's  Temperance  Solos,  361. 
Shakespeare,  Flowers  and  Plants 

of     By  W.  Elder,  256. 
Shakespeare,  Songs  and  Sonnets 

of.     By  W.  Sharp,  433. 
Sharp,  David  G.,  433. 
Shar]),  James,  poet ;  memoir,  27. 
Sharp,     William,      manufacturer, 

Paisley,  432. 
Sharp,    William,    poet ;    memoir, 

432. 
Shaw,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  293. 
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Shaw,     Mary     Anne,     poetess  ; 

memoir,  479. 
Shelley,    Biographical    Study    of. 

By  W.  Sharp,  434. 
Shepherd  and  his  Dainty  Dog,  The, 

246. 
Shieldhall    Co-operative    Society, 

354- 
Shillin'    or    Twa,    A.       By    W. 

Fleming,  486. 
Shilling  in  the  Puir  Man's  Pouch. 

By  W.  Mutrie,  272. 
Shorter  Catechism,  Analysis  of  the. 

By  Rev.  D.  Macfarlane,  287. 
Should    Auld     Corruption,    &c. ; 

Reform  Bill  Rhymes, -273. 
Shuttle  Street,  432. 
Silent  Love.     By  A.  Park,  125. 
Silk  Gauze  Weaving,  9. 
Sinai  and  Desert,  11. 
"Singing  Seniples,"  360. 
Sisters,  The.     By  Mrs.  Taylor,  50. 
Sketches  of  Life  and   Character. 

By  Rev.  Alex.  Wallace,  1 1. 
"SlaitesofEllcrslic,"348. 
Smart,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  252, 

553- 
Smith,  Alex.,  174. 

Smith,  Alex.,  poet ;  memoir,  264. 
Smith,    Charles,    shawl    manufac- 
turer, 502. 
Smith,  Gordon,  236. 
Smith,  Rev.  David,  252. 
Smith, Thomas,  poet;  memoir,  187. 
Smolct's  Monument,  471. 
Snow.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Bell,  41 1. 
Snow,  TJie.     By  A.  J.  Symington, 

211. 
Snowdrop,   The   First.     By   Rev. 

D.  Watson,  477. 
Snowdrop,  To  a.     By  Mrs.  Taylor, 

48. 
Social  Song.     By  J.  Cochran,  420. 
Soldier's  Thoughts   in    Prose   and 

Verse.     By  Thomas  Johnstone, 

24. 
Sonnet.     By  Allan  Stewart,  22. 
Song.     By  George    Donald,    230, 

232. 
Song.     By  J.  J.  Lamb,  88. 


Song.     By  John  Campbell,  41. 
Song.     By  John  Smart,  255. 
Songs.     By  W.  Wilspn,  68,  69. 
Songs  of  the    Covenanters.      By 

George  Donald,  229. 
Songs  of   the    Flowers.      By  M. 

Robertson,  248. 
Songs  of  the  Nursery.     By  George 

Donald,  229. 
Songs  of  the  Times,  273. 
Sospitra.     By  W.  Sharp,  434. 
Sound  and  Shallow.     By  Rev.  J. 

Cunningham,  374. 
South  Dean,  Roxburghshire,  421. 
Spain,  61. 

Spanish  Agent  in  London,  61. 
Sparks,  Poetical     By  R.  Fisher, 

377. 
Speirs,  David,  170. 

Speirs,  David  :  In  Memoriam.  By 
Robert  Semple,  171. 

Spring.     By  Maud  Graham,  545. 

Spring.     By  W.  Ameil,  458. 

Spring,     By  W.  Ward,  509. 

Spring  Song.  By  A.  J.  Syming- 
ton, 209. 

Stanely  Castle.  By  D.  M'Phail, 
401. 

Stanely  Castle,  Good  echo  at,  401. 

Starry  Night,  Thoughts  on  a.  By 
W.  Naismilh,  366. 

Steeple  Rhyme.  By  James  Cook, 
203. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  teacher,  374. 

Stewart,  Allan,  poet ;  memoir,  20. 

Stewart,  William,  poet ;   memoir, 

277. 
Stewarton,  516. 

Stick    Seller,   The.     By   William 

Macpherson,  387. 
Still  be    Happy    while   you   may. 

By  J.  W.  Lyall.  325. 
Stirling,  James  ;  memoir,  11. 
Stirling  Presbytery,  475. 
Stirrat,  James,  39  ; 
Stow,  David  ;  memoir,  332. 
Stow,  Miss,  332. 

Stow  Place  and  Stow  School,  332. 
Stow's,  David,  Training   System, 

332. 


St.   Clement's  Church,   Glo^ow, 

475- 
Si.  Culhbert's,  Etlinburgli,  164. 
Si.  George's  Church,  Paisley,  391. 

475.  556- 
St.  James  Place,  252 


Si.  Paul's,  Glasgow,  391. 

St.  Kollock'a  Kirk  Lands,  348. 

Summer   Breeie,  The.     By  Mary 

Anne  Shaw,  4S0, 
Summer  Sabbkih  Mom,   Lines  on 

a.      By  W.  Wilson,  67. 
Summer  Sonnet.    By  James  Shoip, 

Sun  Gleams  through  the   Mist   of 

Toil.     By  J.  W.  Lyail,  325- 
Sun  Shines  on  behind  the  Clouds, 

The.     By  W.  Arneil,  436. 
Sunny  Days  are  come,  My  Love, 

The.     By  J.  M'Latdy,  189. 
Susan's  bought  a  Tartan   Plaid. 

By  Alen.  Hardie,  55. 
Sweet  Jeanie  o'  the  Glen.     By  J. 

W.  Lyall,  328. 
Sweet    Recollections,      By  Maud 

Gtaham,  546. 
Sweetheart,  My.    By  R.  Cochrane, 


Tannahill,  Life  of.    By  J.  J.  Lamb, 

84. 
raiiiiahlll.   Lines   on.     By  James 

Archibald.  72. 
Tannahill,  Ode  to  Ihe  t^femory  of. 

By  J.  S.  Mitchell,  108. 
Tannahill,  Ode  to  the  Memory  of. 

By  \V.  Amell,  458. 
Tannahill,  Tribute  10  the  Memory 


Symington,  Andrew  Ji 

memoir,  209. 
Symington,  Rev,  A.,  109. 
Symington,  Rev.  William,  209. 


Tannahill.     By  J.  R.  Macgregor, 

339- 
Tannahill  Bouquet.     By  W.  Elder, 

Tannahill  Centenary.     By  Robert 

Tweedale,  354. 
Tannahill    Centenary,    Lines   on. 

By  W.  Eider,  258. 
Tannahill,  Haunts  of.     By  James 

Archibald,  73,  267. 


of 


Tannah ill's    Body    taken 

Water  by  Peter  Burnet,  40. 
Tannahill's    Well.      By   Rev.    J. 


of,  3i 
Tell  to  me  of  gallant  Deeds.     By 

W.  Ritchie,  223. 
Temperance  League,  Irish,  361. 
Temple  Lamp.     By   Rev.   J.    B. 

Dickson,  180. 
Templeton,  W.,  poet;  memoir,  183. 
Theudoxia  ;  or  Glory  to  God.     By 

Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson,  180. 
Things  will  all  come  Right.     By 

Rev.  L.  Matr,  425. 
Thomson,  Alexander,  556. 
Thomson,  James  P.,  S56. 
Thomson,     John     Gray,     poet  ; 

memoir,  332. 
Thomson,      Margaret      Wallace, 

poetess;  memoir,  556,357. 
Thomson,  Miss  Eliia,  556. 
Tbomliebank,  229. 
Thiushcraig,  216. 
Time.     By  A.  Maepherson,  236. 
Times  Change.    By  W.  Buchaoan, 

I3S- 
Toasts  at  meeting  to  celebrate  H. 

Hunt's  Liberation,  153. 
Tod,  The  Radical  Hunter;  BalUd, 

.58. 
Todholm  Cottage,  516. 
Torthorwald,  Aimandale,  391. 
Townhead,  Paisley,  38. 
Transcripts  from  Nature.     By  W. 

Sharp,  433. 


Troglodytes,  A  Nichl  wi'  (he.     By 

W.  Stewart,  279. 
Troutie,     Bonnie.      By    Rev.    J. 

Paton,  393. 
Tweedale,  Robert,  poet ;  memoir, 

3S4 ;  483- 
Tyre,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  193. 

Udston   Disaster,   The.      By   W. 

Ward,  508. 
Under  the  Banner  of  St.  James. 

By  W.  Sharp,  434. 
fjoiuruinism.      By    Rev.     James 

Cunningham,  374. 
United      Ptesbytenan      Church, 

George  Street,  309. 

Veritas,  248. 

Victoria.     By  Jean  Clerk,  ISO. 

Visions  of  the  Nighl.     By  William 

Naismith,  365. 
Voice  of  Melody.     By  A.   Foulda, 

45- 

Wales,  Prince  and  Princess  of, 
Visit  lo  lilyihswood.  By  James 
Cook,  199. 

Wallace,  David,  II. 

Wallace,  Kev.  Alex. ;  memoir,  9. 

Wallace,  Sounders,  9. 

Wallace,    Swon!    of.      By   Allan 


Stewi 
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Wallace's  O-ik.   By  H.  Macdonald, 


War  Sonnets.     By   Alex.   Smith, 

265. 
Ward,    Richard,    poet ;    memoir, 

507. 
Wardie,  Edinburgh,  2G6. 
Wark,  Leckic,  &  Co.,  338. 
Warringlon  Cemetery,  266. 


415- 
Wee    Catchy  ■  Catchy.       By    R. 

Fisher,  377. 
Wee   Steeple    GhaisL      By  John 

Mitchell,  48. 
Wee  WiUie's  Awa'.     By  J.  Tyt«, 

197. 
Wellwood,  J.  P.,  391. 
Western  Highland  Maid,  The,  222. 
Wesl-End  Reading  Room.  226. 
Wat  of  Scotland  Magatitu,  236. 
West  Relief  Congregation,  244. 
Weal  School  of  School  Board,  512, 

S18. 
Whisperings  of  Nature.     By  Jobs 

T;re,  193. 
'hllehead,  Jc 

'hile    Lady  _  ,       .  . 

By  Rev.  J.  Cochrane,  553,  554. 
Who  15  Right,  Roman  Catholic  or 

Protestant  f     By   Rev.    Duncan 

M'Pariane,  1S7. 

'Lgtonshire,  24. 
Wild  Rose.      By  William  Graham, 

62. 
Wild  Rose.  From  the  Title  Page 

of  the,  65. 
Wilson,   ])r.    K.j    In   Mcmoriam. 

By  H.  Kilpalrick,  185. 
Wilson,  Professor,  94,  1 16. 
Wilson,  Professor,  and  Pai.sky,  o;. 
Wilson,    Professor,    Interview    by 

Hugh  Macdoontd  with,  95. 
Wilson,  Profes-sor,  Letter  by  Hugh 

Macdonald  lo,  94. 
Wilson,  William,  poet  ;    memoir, 

66. 
Wilso 


shire, 


i,  John,  View  of  Renfrew' 
.  213 
Windy  Night's  Tale,  A.     By  John 

Kent,  491. 
Wings  of  Light,  On.     By  George 

.M'Keniie,  549. 
Winter.     By  David  Racside.  1S6. 
Winter  Ana',  Cauld.     By  Wifli.mi 

Ameil,  463. 
Winter  Stanzas.     By  J.  J.  Lamb, 

«5- 


Winter  Sunset.    By  W.  C.  O'Neill, 
454- 

WooJroiv,  William,  poet ;  memoir, 

WooJs,  In  the.   By  Miss  Thomson, 

559- 
Wordsworth  s  "  Recluse,    isa. 
World,    The    Primeval,    and    its 

Forms  of  Animal  Life.     By  D. 

Cameron,  139. 
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Ye  who  revere  the  patriot's  name. 

Henry  Hunt,  Ilchesler,  153. 
Year,  O  Dying,  446. 
Yearn ing!<.      By    Miss    Thomson, 

568. 
Yool,  James,  1 74. 
Young  Friend,  To  a.     Bj  }.    S. 

Mitchell,  log. 
Young  Friend,  who  died  at  iS,  On 

a.     By  William  Uuchanan,  132 
Young,  John,  poet ;  memoir,  244. 
Young,  William,  153. 
Yule,  John,  Death  of.     By  J.  S. 

Mitchell,  iia 
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